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BHASYA-VARTIKA 4-14 

Discourse IV. 

Daily Lesson L 
Section (!)• 

[(S'Bims 1—2], 

General Examination of Activity and Defect. 

Bhasya on Su. i l) t 

[P. 194, L. 1 to L. 4.] 

After Mind it is the turn of Activity to be examined.* 
All that has been said in cop rse of the Examination of the 
Body as the receptacle of Merit and Demerit may be regard¬ 
ed as constituting the Examination of Activity; —this is what 
is asserted in the following Sutra (1). 

♦ The Third Discourse has dealt with the first six of the twelve ‘objects of 
cognition’ mentioned in Sfi. 1-1-9; these six—Soul, Body,Sense-organs,Things 
perceived, Apprehension and Mind—being the causes of the remaining six—Activ¬ 
ity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition, Pain and Release; these are the effects of the former 
six. [This is what constitutes the connection between Discourses Ill and IV-]. In 
the First Daily Lesson we have the examination of the six ‘ objects ’ ; and in the Sec¬ 
ond we have the Examination of the Highest Cognition, the Right Knowledge, 
(that leads directly to Release).— Pariskuddki. 

Vardhamdna adds—Another connection between the end of Adhyaya Ill and 
the beginning of Adhyaya IV, consists in the fact that among the Objects mention¬ 
ed in Su. 1-1-9,it is ‘Activity * whose mention follows that of ‘Mind’; hence it 
is only natural that the ‘ examination ’ also of Activity should follow that of 
Mind . • 

Vardhamdna raises a further question—According to the rulelaid down by the 
Bhdsya } t\iQ ‘ examination’ of a subject must be preceded by its ‘mention’ and 
‘definition’ ; and as ‘ Right Knowledge ’ has nowhere been mentioned , there can 
be no justification for its examination in the second Daily Lesson of Adh. IV. 
The answer is that ‘ Right Cognition ’ has been actually mentioned in Su. 1-1-1, 
where it is mentioned as leadiug to the Highest Good of Man ; and further, to 
justify an ‘examination’ it is not necessary to directly mention a subject; for we 
find the Su{ras examining several subjects that are connected only remotely with 
the subjects mentioned. Another questiou that arises is—since Right Knowledge 
is the precursor of Release, it should have been dealt with beforehand. The 
answer to this is that a full account of Right Knowledge demands a previous account 
of the olyecte of that knowledge; it is for this reason that Right Knowledge has 
been dealt with after all other subjects have been dealt with. 
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As Activity has been defined— (Sutra 1), 

so has it been examined. 9 

Vclrtika on Su. (1). 

£P. 450, L. 3 to L. 13.] 

After Mind it is the turn of Activity to be examined. 
Hence says the Sutra ~~ As Activity etc. The meaning of 
the Sutra is that Activity is to be regarded as examined in the 
manner in which it has been defined. 

Q. “What is it that has been examined in- regard to 
Activity ? ”f 

Answer —All that has been investigated in connection with 
Merit and Demerit constitutes investigation into Activity . 
« Activity 1 is of two kinds—that in the form of cause and 
that in the form of effect; to the former kind belongs i the 
operation of Speech, Apprehension and Body’; and to the 
latter kind belong what are called 1 Merit and Demerit/ as 
described under Su. 1-1-2; of 8 Activity 9 of the former kind, 
twenty different forms have been described above; Activity 9 

° Activity has been defined under Su. 1-1-17 as the 1 Operation of Speech, 
Apprehension and Body*; and this may be regarded as its * examination ’ also. 

These words —so has it been examinedsre, according to the Bhdsya, supplied 
to complete the Sutra. Vishvanatha has taken exception to this ( “It is not right 
to supply these words to the Sfitra ; for if this is done then the word ‘ tatha / 

* so/ required as the necessary correlation to ‘yatha,’ * as,’ of the Satra (1), hav¬ 
ing already been thus supplied, there would be no syntactical connection between 
Sfitras (1) and (2). Hence the right way to construe is to take both Sutras to¬ 
gether, the meaning being— 4 just as Activity is as has been defined^ is Defect also 
as it has been defined.” 

This construction is perhaps better ; but there is no point in the criticism of 
the Bhasya-ioterpretation ; for there is nothing wrong in construing the single 

* yaiha ’ of 8(1. (1) with two * tatha’8 ’—one supplied by the Bhdsya and the 
other occurring in Sfi. (2). 

f “ All that have been examined are the Soul and five other Objects of Cogni¬ 
tion ; and nothing has as yet been examined in connection with Activity t 
fdfparya. 
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in the form of effect, (a) subsists in a single substance (Soul), 
since Prosperity (the effect of Merit) belongs to each indivi¬ 
dual Soul separately,—(6) it is permanent (relatively, and 
not evanescent, like Apprehension, Pleasure, Pain, &c.), be¬ 
cause its time of fruition is fixed,—(c) as subsisting in the 
Soul, it is a subordinate quality and not eternal, as is shown 
by the fact that there is death ,—as has been asserted in the 
BhSsya (P. 191-192), where it is said that there is death 
upon the exhaustion of the Karmic residuum which has 
already borne its fruit, and where the cause of Birth also has 
been described (as consisting in the appearance of another 
Karmic residuum);—then again in Su. 3-2-60, we read—''■its 
birth follows from the continuance of the effects of previ¬ 
ous acts,’—which indicates the causes of Birth-Rebirth and 
Release,—the meaning being that when this cause is present 
there is birth and rebirth, and when it ceases there is Release j 
all this has been described (which shows that Activity sub¬ 
sists in the Soul]. 

Bhasya on Su. (2). 

[P. 194, L. 4 to L. 9.] 

It might be urged that after ‘ Activity,’ there should 
follow the Examination of * Defects,; hence the SQtra adds— 
So AIiSO HAVE THE DEFECTS —(Sfitra 2) 

been examined. (A) Inasmuch as they subsist in the same 
substratum as Apprehension + Defects are regarded as the 
qualities of the Soul;—(B) inasmuch as they are the source 
of Activity, and as they have the power of bringing about 
re-birth', they are regarded as the cause of Metempsychosis, 
‘ Satnsara’; —and since metempsychosis (series of births and 
deaths) is beginningless, Defects are regarded as operating* 
in a continuous series, t Wrong Knowledge ceases when Right 

0 The right reading 1 pravartantS 1 is supplied by Puri Ms. B. 

f Defects are due to the contemplation of desirable and undesiAble things ; 
hence like Apprehension they must be qualities of the Soul; being qualities of 
the Soul they must proceed on lines similar to Activity, which is the product of 
the Soul's quality, Effort. Hence the examination of ‘Defects' becomes included 
in that of 4 Activity.'— T&tparya , 
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Knowledge is attained; and on the cessation of Wrong Know¬ 
ledge, the whole series of defections and Aversions drop off; 
whereupon follows Final Release ;—and from this it is clear 
that Defects (i.e. Wrong Knowledge, Affection &c.) are liable 
to Appearance and Disappearance;—all this in connection with 
Defects has already been explained {under Sutras 1-1-2 and 
3-l>25). 

Vdrtika on SB. (2). 

[P.450, L. 4 to P.451, L. 3.] 

It might be urged that after * Activity,’ Defects Bhould 
be described; hence the. Sutra says— So also have the Defects 
—‘been described.' Subsisting in the same substratum as 
Apprehension, Defects must be regarded as qualities of the Soul; 
—Metempsychosis being without beginning, Defects function 
Vir P 461 in & beginningless series since Defects 
cease upon the cessation <f Wrong Knowledge, 
which follows from Right Knowledge, they are regarded as 
liable to production and destruction;—and they are regarded 
as qualities, because while being products, they are perceptible 
by means of tho inner organ (Mind) *, and not perceptible 
by the Visual Organ. 

End of Section (1). 

Section (2).t 
[Sfitras 3—9.1 

Defects divided into three Groups 

Bhnsya on SB. ( 3). 

[P. 194, L. 9 to P. 195, L. 2J] 

Question It has been said in SB. 1-1-18 that—‘ Defects 
have inciting (causing activity) as their distinguishing 

• * lnfaiy&n\aram marwli *—says the T&tparya. 

fVar^haraana remarks—* Sutra 2 having dealt with Defects, it would 
Appear reasonable to regard Sutra 3 et seq as continuing the same section. So 
that the proper arrangement would be to put Su- (1) alone under Section I f dealing 
with 4 Activity/ and Sutras 2 to 9 under Section 11 dealing with Defects. Bat 
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feature now the feelings of Pride, Jealousy, Envy, Suspic¬ 
ion, Selfishness and the like are all characterised by the 
said distinguishing feature; under the circumstances, why 
are not these enumerated by name ? 

The answer to this is supplied by the following Sutra. 

Sutra (3). 

There are three Groups of Defects ;—[all-being 

included under] Desire, Hatred and Illusion, which 

ARE DISTINCT FROM ONE ANOTHER (Su. 3). 

Of Defects there are threp groups, three types : (I).The 
Desire-type^-under which are included Love (for the other 
sex), Selfishness, Longing for acquiring, in a lawful manner, 
what belongs to another^ Hankering (for Rebirth) and Greed 
(desire for obtaining, in y an unlawful manner, what belongs 
to another) III The Hatred-type under which are in¬ 
cluded Anger, Jealousy, Envy, Malice, and Resentment; 
—(III) The llliision-type under which are included Error, 
Suspicion, Pride, and Negligence. Thus since all defects 
are included under one or the other of the^e three groups, 
they are not enumerated separately. 

Objection —“ Since all have the same distinguishing 
feature (of causing activity)^ it is not right to divide them 
under three groups.” 

Answer —The division into three groups is certainly 
right, since 4 Desire * ‘ Hatred * and ‘Illusion* are distinct from 
one another [though all are causes of activity , yet each 
has a distinctive character of its own]; e.g. ‘Desire* is 
characterised by attachment , ‘Hatred* is characterised by 
aversion (intolerance), and ‘ Illusion * is characterised by 
wrong notion ; this fact is realised by every man in his own 
experience: every conscious person knows when Love 
appears, when he has the feeling* the quality of Love 
has appeared in my Soul ;* he also recognises the absence 
of Love, when he has the feeling* the quality of Love is 

to this arrangement there would be the objection that only one Sutra, the first, 
would form a ‘ Sectiou * which is not right; as a 4 Section ’ must consist of several 
Sutras . Hence the best explanation is that under Section I we have the treatment 
of 4 Defects * only in a general way, and that too, as a side-issue,*as something 
connected with Activity; while under Section II we have the detailed treatment, 
of * Defects.* 
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not present in my Souland similarly with the other 
two. AS for the, feelings of Pride and the rest, these 
are all found to be included under one or other of the 
three groups; and hence they have not been enumerated 
separately. 

Var^ika on SO. (3). 

[P. 451, L. 3 to P. 458, L. 11]. 

“ It has been said that ‘ Defects have inciting for their 
distinguishing feature;' and since Pride &c also incite 
people to activity,—and as such have the same characteristic 
as the feelings of Desire, Hatred and Illusion—these also 
should be separately enumerated.” 

They are not separately enumerated, because they are 
already included. “ Wherein are they included?” They 
have been included in the definition itself that * Defects 
have inciting for their distinguishing feature.’ Of the 
Defects thus included— there are three groups fyc. Sfc. —says 
the Sutra. There are three groups, three types, of Defects:— 
I—The Desire-type including Love, Selfishness, Longing , Hank¬ 
ering and Qreed; II—the Hatred-type including Anger, 
Jealousy, Envy, Malice and Resentment; III — the Illusion-type, 
including Error , Suspicion , Pride and Negligence. 

Question Are the terms ‘ Love,’ * Selfishness,’ and the 
■rest, synonymous, or have they different significations ? ’’— 
What do you mean ?—“ If they are synonymous, then it is 
not right to say that there are three groups', for things 
spoken of by a number of synonyms do not form a group; 
e.g. such terms as * Indra,’ ‘ Shakra’ and ‘Purandara’ 
cannot be used as forming a group. If, on the other hand, 
the terms have diverse significations, it behoves you to 
explain this diversity.” 

Our answer to the above is that the feelings spoken of 
by the words are different. E.g. I. * Love ’ is desire for women; 
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the yearning that men have for women is called * Love ;’ as 
is shown by the common saying— 4 unless a man is in lone 
he does not bedeck himself 1 Selfishness * is the desire 
not to give up a thing, even though it is inexhaustible; even 
though the thing is *such as cannot become exhausted, 
either by giving or enjoying, if one has the feeling not to 
give that up, 'that feeling is what is called ‘ Selfishness;* e.g. 
the solicitude that one evinces when he wishes that people 
may not drink out of the royal well (which is large and 
inexhaustible);—* Longing * is desire to possess what does not 
belong to oneself; when a thing; does not 

Var. P. 452. , 

belong to oneself, and yet he desires to have it, 

this is called' Longing—that desire which leads to rebirth 
is ‘ Hankeringthe great wish that one has for being born 
again is called ‘ Hankering;’*—the desire for unlawful 
possession of what belongs to another is called ‘Greed*; 
when one desires, to take possession in an unlawful 
manner, of what belongs to another, he is called 
* Greedy ’ ;—among all these ‘ Desire ’ is the common 
element, under the generic term ‘ Desire ’ all these 
special feelings are included. II. The feeling that 
distorts the body and the receptacles of the sense-organs is 
called ‘Anger’; when on the-appearance of the feeling, 
the body and the organs become distorted, it is called ‘ An¬ 
ger ’;—-Jealousy is the feeling that one has of preventing 
another person to have possession of what belongs to both ; 
when there is a certain thing which belongs equally to 
two men and is not taken up entirely by either, the feeling 
that one of them has of preventing the other from wishing to 

° The special connotation attributed to the word 1 Trisna' here and in the 
Bhasya is interesting. This word in its Pali form 1 tarihH 1 conveys the meaning 
here mentioned, in Buddhist lilterature. The Sanskrit form is rarely found 
lobe used in this restricted sense. Has the Bhasya borrowed the usage from 
Bug^hist literature ? 
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have it, is called • Jealousy ’ ;—Envy is intolerance of an¬ 
other’s good qualities; the feeling of ‘ unbearableness ’ that one 
has on hearing the good qualities of others described is called 
‘ Envy ‘ Malice ' is the wish to do harm to others; when 
one, being himself unable to do harm' to another person, yet 
wishes to do him harm, this feeling is called * Malice';— 
‘ Resentment ’ is intolerance of harm done to one ;—in all 
these the common element is * Hatred,’ under which generic 
term therefore they are all included. III. ‘Error’ is 
wrong cognition, the cognition of a thing as what it is not;— 
‘Suspicion’is doubt in the form ‘ what may this be?’*;—‘Pride’ 
consists in the feeling of self-importance that one has, based 
either upon qualities that actually exist in him, or those 
that, though not present, are assumed—the feeling that is 
expressed in some such form as ‘Oh! how great am I ’;— 
• Negligence’ consists in failure to do what one could do 
when a man is fully capable to do his duty and yet fails to 
do it, it is called his * negligence ’;—in all these the common 
element is ‘illusion,’ under which generic term therefore they 
are all included. It is for this reason that all ‘defects’ 
being included under the three groups, they have not been 
enumerated separately. 

“ How do you know that all this is so ? ” 

We learn it from actual popular usage : As a matter of 
fact the several terms are used in the distinct senses described 
above, and not in the s&nse of mere desire ; for instance, 
when a beggar desires alms, people do not say that ‘ he loves 

a: 

“Well, in that case, inasmuch as all have the same dis¬ 
tinguishing feature (of causing activity), there 
. can be no ground for the threefold division ; 

° Read R; 
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Desire, Hatred and Illusion must be one and the same,— 
since they are all possessed of the same characteristic,—just 
like the various forms of * Desire \” 

It is not true that there is no ground for the threefold divi¬ 
sion; became * Desire,’ 1 Hatred ’ and ‘ Illusion ’ are distinct 
from one another. Though they all possess the common 
characteristic (of causing activity), yet each is endowed with 
a differentia which serves as the basis for their being sub¬ 
divided into three groups; just as even though ‘ Love’ and 
the others are all * desire,’ yet they can be differentiated from 
one another. Further, the mere possession of a common 
character does not make several things one and the same; 
if that were so, then there would be no ‘ Commonality ’ at 
all [for ‘ Commonality ’ implies ‘ diversity and multiplicity ’]; 
if ‘Desire,’ ’Hatred’ and ‘Illusion’ were all one and the 
same, there could be so no such assertion as ‘ this character 
is common to them,’ for nothing can be ‘ common ’ to a single 
thing. 

Question “ What is the differentia that serves as the 
basis of sub-division ?’’ ' ' 

Ansioer:- —‘ Desire ’ is characterised by attachment; the 
attachment that people have for things is called ‘ Desire’; 
—f Hatred ’ is characterised by aversion; the aversion 
or the feeling of intolerance that one has towards Pain and 
what causes pain is c died ‘ Hatred’;— Illusion is character¬ 
ised by wrong notion ; that is, the notion of a thing as not 
possessed of a certain character, when as a matter of fact 
It is possessed of that character. These distinguishing features 
of ‘ Desire,’ ‘ Hatred ’ and ‘ Illusion ’ are known to all nien. 

Sutra (4). 

[Objection] —“ What is asserted is not eight ; be¬ 
cause ALL THEBE HAVE ONE AND THE SAME THING FOB 
THEIE ANTITHESIS.” (Su. 4). 
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Bhasya on Su. (4)., 

[P. 125, LI. 4—5.] 

“ Desire and the rest cannot be regarded as distinct from 
one another;—Why ? — Because they have one and the same 
thing for their antithesis ; all three have one and the same 
thing for their antithesis—viz :> that which is known under 
the names ‘ tattvajnanam ’, * knowledge of truth ‘ samyan- 
mafih', 1 right knowledge’, ‘ aryaprajna’, ‘ truthful cognition’, 
* sambodhah ,’ ‘ right apprehension.’ ” 

Vartika on Su. (4). 

[P. 45B, L. IB to L. 15 ] 

‘‘ Desire, Hatred and Illusion must be one and the same, 
—because they have one and the same thing for their anti¬ 
thesis,—like Disjunction. Just as all Disjunctions, having 
for their antithesis the single thing * Conjunction’, are regard¬ 
ed as one, so Desire and the rest, having for their antithesis 
the single thing ‘ Right Knowledge,’ must be regarded as 

one.” • 

SHtra (5). 

[Answer]—' The reason put forward ts not valid, 

AS THERE IS NO INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE. 

' • Su. (5). 

Bhasya on Su. (47). 

[P. 195, LI, 7-8.] 

The Dark Colour and several such properties of Clay 
have the same antithesis in the form of ‘fire-contact’, and there 
are other qualities of it, which, being brought about by bak¬ 
ing, have one and the same source;—and yet all these qua¬ 
lities are distinct from one another.* 

VUrtika on SQ. (5). 

[P. 453, L. 17 to P. 454, L. 2.] 

The reason is not valid Sfc. Sfc. —says the Sutra. The 
colour and other properties (of Clay), which are all des- 

° The V&r\ika and T&tparya construe the clause Sa^i chdrth&ntarabhctv$ 
with the next S&tra. But it is much simpler to take it as translated. 
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troyed by the same fire-contact, and as such have one and 
the same thing for their antithesis; and yet they are not 
all one and the same thing. Hence what is put forward as 
the Reason (in Su. 4, i.e. the fact of their having one and 
the same thing for their antithesis) is not invariably concomit¬ 
ant (with what is desired to be proved, i.e. being one and the 
same). 

This same argument also demolishes the reasoning that 
“ Desire, &c„ must be one, because they have the same source, 
like Sound.” For the Oolour and other qualities (of the bak¬ 
ed Jar) have the same source (fire-contact), and yet they are 
not one and the same. 

Sfltra (6). 

Op these Illusion is the worser evil ; as for 

ONE WHO IS NOT UNDER ILLUSION THE OTHERS DO NOT 

APPEAR. (Su, 6). 

Bhasya on Sti. (6). 

(P. 159, L. 10 to L. 16.] 

Illusion is an evil; it is spoken of as the * worser evil’; 
by taking the three two at a time.* “ Why is Illusion 
the ‘worser evil?” Because for one who is not under 
illusion the other do not appear, —i. e. unless one is 
affected by Illusion, Desire and Hatred do not appear; 
and when a man has become influenced by Illusion, one 
or the other (of the other two) appear in accordance with 
the man’s impressions ;t when the man’s impressions in regard 
to a thing are attractive (such as create attachment), they 
produce in him Desire (for that thing); while when his 
notions are repulsive (such as create aversion), they produce 
Hatred. Both these notions are nothing other than ‘Illu- 

0 Because the term * p&plyan' is in the comparative degree, it follows that 
what is meant is that, as between Illusion and Desire, and Illusion and Hatred, 
Illusion is the * worser evil. 7 

f What is spoken of 4 Sankalpa,’ 4 Notions * is the remembrance, under 
Illusion, of a certain thing as bringing pleasure, and that of another thing, as 
bringing pain— Tafearya. 
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sion,’ which consists of wrong notion. Thus it is that 
Desire and Hatred have their source in Illusion. When 
Illusion is destroyed by Right Knowledge, both Desire and 
Hatred cease to appear ; this is what accounts for 'their 
having one and the same thing for their antithesis. It is 
with a view to these facts that it has been explained under 
SO. ). 1. 2 that, after True Knowledge ‘ there is a cessation 
of each member of the following series—Pain, Birth, Activity, 
Defect, and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which follows 
bringing the annihilation of that which precedes it, and this 
ultimately leads to Final Release? 

Vartika on SO. (6). 

[P. 454, L. 4 to L. 11. J 

Bach of the three being distinct,* am mg them Illusion 
is the worser evil &c. &o.— says the Sutra, Instead of saying 
that 1 Illusion is the worst evil ’ the SUtra says ‘ worser evil,’ 
as the comparison meant to be instituted is between the 
three, taken two at a time; the meaning being that— 
* between Desire and Illusion, Illusion is the worser of the 
two, and between Hatred and Illusion, Illusion is the worser 
of the two.’ Why so ? Because unless a man is under 
illusion the other two do not appear; it is only the man illu- 
under illusion that becomes angry ; only the man under 
sion falls in love; and it is only the man having the proneness 
to Illusion that is deluded. + When True Knowledge has 
put an end to Illusion, Desire and the rest also cease ; this is 
what accounts for these having one and the same thing for 
their antithesis ; that is, it is because on the destruction of 
Illusion by True Knowledge, Desire and Hatred cease to 
appear that these have the same thing for their antithesis,— 
and not because they are one and the same. It is only on the 
basis of these facts that it can be established that among 

* We have taken this clause of the Bhasya along with the Bhasya on Sti. 5. 

f This apparently tautological sentence has been justified by the T&tparya 
by saying that the term * mitdhah ’ means the man who has the tendency to illusion . 
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Pain and the rest, the cessation of the succeeding brings 
about the annihilation of the preceding. 

BMsya on Su. (7). 

[P. 195, L. 16 to L. 19.J 

Objection :—“ If what is said in Su. 6 is true, then there 
arises the following difficulty 

Sufra (7). 

Inasmuch as (between Illusion and the other 

two) THEBE IS THE RELATION OP CAUSE AND EFFECT, IT 

FOLLOWS THAT ' ILLUSION ’ IS SOMETHING DIFFERENT FROM 

the * Defects.’ ” (Su. 7). 

“ The effect is always different from the cause ; hence 
if Illusion is the cause of the Defects (Desire and Hatred), 
it cannot itself be a * Defect.’ ’ 

Vartika on Su. (7). 

[P. 454,L. 11 to L. l4.] 

“ If what is said is true, then there arises the difficulty 
that— inasmuch as S/c. fyc. —says the Sutra. [The reasoning 
being stated thus]—Illusion cannot be a Defect,—because 
it is the cause of defects,—like Colour &c.” 

Sutra (8). 

[Answer] —That cannot be; as Illusion is 

INCLUDED UNDER THE DEFINITION OF ‘ DEFECTS.’ —(Su. 8). 

Lhasya on SO. (8). 

[P. 196, L. 1.] 

Defects having been defined as those that have causing 
activity for their distinguishing feature-— Illusion becomes 
included, by this definition, under ‘ Defect.’ 

Vartika on SO. (8). 

[P. 454, LI. 16—18.] 

That cannot be Sfo. Sfc. —says the Sutra. Whether a 
thing does or does not belong to a certain *olass is determin* 
ed, not by the relation of cause and effect, but by its character* 
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istic features being the same as those of that class ; and since 
the characteristic feature of ‘ Defect’ is present in Illusion, 
this must be regarded as a ‘ Defect.’ 

Sutra (9). 

Further, since rr is quite possible fob things 

BELONGING TO THE SAME CLASS TO BEAB AMONG THEMSELVES 
THE RELATION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT, THE OBJECTION 
(in So. 7) HAS NO FORCE. Su. (9). 

Bkasya on SO. (9). 

[P. 196, LI 4—5.] 

Among substances, as well a3 qualities, belonging to the 
same class, it is found that they bear to one another various 
kinds of causal relation. 

Vartika on SO. (9). 

[P. 455, L. 2 to L. 7.] 

Further , since it is quite possible Sfc. fyc .—says the 
Su^ra. Even among things belonging to the same 
class we find several kinds of causal relation subsist¬ 
ing. E. g. One A pprehension is the cause of another 
Apprehension, and yet it, belongs to the same class 
* Apprehension ’; the Shuttle, and such other substan¬ 
ces are the cause of another Substance (Cloth), and yet they 
belong to the class ' Substance ’; similarly with such quali¬ 
ties as propulsion, striking, contact with conjuncts and 
Faculty. 

Thus have Defects been examined. 


End of Section (2). 
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Section (8). 

[Sutras 10—13.] 

Examination of ‘ Rebirth 

Bhasya on Su. (10). 

• [P. 196, L. 6 to L. 15.] 

After 6 Defects * comes ‘ Rebirth.’ * In regard to this 
the following objection is raised :—“ There can be no such 
thing as Rebirth r as the Soul is eternal; and no eternal thing 
is ever found to be born or to die; so that the Soul being 
eternal, there is no possibility of Birth and Death ; and yet 
it is only these two that constitute c Rebirthf ? " 

On this point we have the following statement of the 
established conclusion :— . 

Sutra (10). 

Rebirth is possible only because the Soul is 
ETERNAL. (StL 10), 

Ab a matter pf fact it is the eternal Soul that * departs 9 
(praiti) y —le. abandons the former body, dies,—and having 

°The doubt in regard to ‘Rebirth’ is as to its belonging to the Soul, or to 
Apprehension, or to the Body ;—says the Tdtparya. To this form of Doubt, 
the objection is raised in Vardhamana’s ‘ Pratedsha ’ that, it having been already 
determined under Su* 1-1-19 that Rebirth is of the Soul, there can be no room for 
such a doubt. The answer given is that from the definition provided under Su. 
1-1*19, ‘ Rebirth’ appears to consist in death and birth ’; hence the further ques¬ 
tion naturally arises—‘ How can death and birth belong to the Soul , which, being 
eternal, cannot die or be born?’ And the most fitting occasion for dealing with 
this question is that when the ‘examination 4 of ‘Rebirth’ is taken up, Var- 
dhamana also suggests another answer as offered by ‘ others ’ :—The Purvapakstn 
imposes hpon the Naiydyika the view that ‘ Rebirth ’ consists of ‘ destruction and 
production ’ and then raises the doubt and the objection against the view that 
‘ Rebirth ’ belongs to the Soul ; and instead of urging the objection in this form, 
the Purvapaktin tin the Bhdsya) starts off with the Naiyayika view that Re¬ 
birth is something belonging to the Soul, and then goes to say that such Rebirth 
is not possible ; as it is not possible for any snch thing to belong to the Soul. 

f Thus * Rebirth,’ is impossible under the theory of the Naiydyilca ; though 
it is quite compatible with the theory of the Bauddha, according to whom all 
these are evanescent, undergoing destruction every moment. 
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* departed ’ ( prStya ), i.e. haying abandoned the former body, 

‘ comes ’ (bhavuti) —i.e. is born, takes up another body; and 
it is these two ( departing — coming) that have been spoken of 
as *Bebirth/ * PrStyabhaoa,’ under the Sutra—‘Rebirth 
consists in being born again * (Su. 1-1-19) ; so that what is 
meant (by ‘ Rebirth belonging to the Soul’) is that it aband¬ 
ons the previous body and takes up another ;* and this is possi¬ 
ble only/when the Soul is eternal. On the other hand, he, 
for whom ‘ Rebirth ' consists of the ‘ birth of one entity and 
destruction of another entity,’ would be faced with the 
absurdity that one entity would be deprived of the effects of 
his deeds, while another „would be saddled with the 
effects of acts not done by him.+ And further, under the 
theory that there are causes bringing about destruction (of 
the Being in the body), the teachings of the sages would be 
entirely useless [as the Being to whona the teachings are im¬ 
parted cannot live long enough to profit by them].J 

Vartika on Su. (10). 

[P. 455, L. 8 to P. 456, L. 1.] 

After defects comes * Rebirth ’ ; and in regard to this the 
following objection is raised •—■“ There can be no such thing 
as Rebirth , because the Soul is eternal; being eternal, the 
Soul cannot be born, nor can it die; and yet it is these two 
that constitute * Rebirth’—which implies that the Entity, 
after having died, is born again.” 


°The sentence *piirvasharlram . . . pretyabhdva ’ is not found in Puri 
Ms. B ; but the context requires it. 

t The entity that does the act, is destroyed immediately afterwards ; the 
entity that is subsequently born, at the time when the result of the said act 
appears, is a totally different being; so tliat while the latter is saddled with the 
effects of the acts not done by him, the former becomes deprived of the effects of 
those act done by himself. Under the view that the eternal Soul is re-born, it is 
the same Soul that does the act and experiences its effects. 

t According to the Naiyayika, on the other hand, the real Being, Soul, being 
everlasting, persists from life to life; and its birth and death consist respec¬ 
tively, in its becoming connected, and disconnected, with a Body, a set of 
8ense-organs, Intellection and Sensation. 
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On this point me have the following statement of the estab • 
lished conclusion—*Rebirth is possible eh. etc.—* says tbe Sutra* 
It is only when the Sotil is eternal that ife can die and 
be born again* M What is the meaning of its dying t M 
It means that it becomes disconnected with the previously^pro- 
dqced Body, Sense-organs, Intellection and Sensation* 4< 'Whafc 
of its being born V* It means that it becomes connected with 
a newly-produced Body, Sense-organs, Intellection and Sensa¬ 
tion, forming a single aggregate. The i birth 5 and * death 9 
of the Soul cannot mean that It is produced and destroyed i 
for it is eternal; that the Soul is eternal has been already 
proved under Su. 3-1-19. 

Oil the other hand* the philosopher for wliotn the f birth 
and death 9 of the Soul consist of production and destruction , is 
faced by the absurd contingency that one entity would be 
deprived of the effects of his deeds, while another would be sad¬ 
dled with the effects of acts not done by him; —as we have 
already pointed out in coarse of our explanation of Su. 3-1-4. 

JB ha§ya on Sd. (11). 
fP. 196, L. )5 toP/197, L. 2.J 

Question.-* *' In what manner does the production of things 
come about ? n * 

Section (It). 

(Answer}— -The (production) op perceptible f 

THINGS IS FROM PERCEPTIBLE THINGS ; AS IS CLEARLY PROV¬ 
ED by Perception. (Sii. II.) 

* It is not easy to perceive the connection of this question with * Rebirth,, 
tlie subject-matter of the Section. The * production' questioned about now, is 
the coming into existence of material objects; and the only connection possible 
would be that, the Bh-dsya having declared that * Rebirth ’ does not consist of 
< destruction and production,’ it becomes necessary to determine the exact nature 
of* production,’ and then to show that it is not possible for the non-matetial sub¬ 
stance Soul; and hence in the term *pretyamava' 4 Rebirth,* *bh&va' > 4 birth’ 
cannot mean * production.* 

Vishvanatha takes it as introduced for the.purpose of bringing forward the 
various theories in regard to the 4 production’ of the Body. 

fThe term i vyakta r stands, according to the FSHtfoi, for that which is 
endowed with the conditions of perceptibility, i.e. anything endo\Ved with such 
perceptible qualities as Colour and the rest. Hence the word 1 vyaktai! takes 
in the Atoms also, which are endowed with the qualities of Colour &c. 
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The question being—in what manner, and from what 
sort of material cause is the perceptible thing, such as the 
Body, produced ? the answer is that, ‘from perceptible 
things / known as 1 material substances r —r.e. from Earth 
and the Other material substances, in their extremely 
subtle eternal forms—is produced the ‘perceptible thing / 
t.e. y the ordinarily known Substances (Earth &c* in their 
gross form), winch appear in the form of the Body, the 
Sense-organs^ the Objects and their appurtenances. The 
term ‘vyaktaf 1 perceptible/ stands for what is cognisable 
by means of the Sense-organs } and by reason of similarity 
to this * perceptible 9 thing, its cause also is called 4 vyaJcta / 

1 perceptible/— u What is the similarity?"—The similarity 
(between the perceptible thing and its cause) consists in 
the presence of Colour &c. Hence the meaning of th© 
Sutra is that— 4 out of the eternal substances, Earth &c., 
which are endowed with the qualities of Colour &c., are 
produced the Body and such other things, which are endow¬ 
ed with the qualities of Colour &c/ 

(That this is so} is clearly proved by Perception . We 
actually see that nut of such substances as Clay and the like 
which are endowed with the qualities of Colour and the rest, 
are produced objects of the same kind (i.e., possessed of the 
qualities of Colour &c.);—and from this fact (perceived in 
connection with risible Objects) we infer the same in con¬ 
nection with invisible things also} that is, in the case of the 
Clay &c., we find that the presence of Colour and other 
qualities is common to the material cause as well as its 
product; and from this we deduce the same in regard to 
the causal nature of the eternal super-sensuous things 
(Atoms) also; . 

Varlika on Sth (11). 

Question “ In what manner does the production of 
things come about ? From what sort of cause are the per¬ 
ceptible things, Earth &e., (in their gross form), the Body, 
the Sense-organs &c. produced ? "■ 

Answer — The production of perceptible things fyc. fyc. —says 
the Siilra. *' What is the perceptible thing ? ” It is that 
substance which is equipped with the conditions of percept¬ 
ibility ; and on the ground of similarity to this, the cause 
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of Earth Sfo., in the form of Atoms, is also called * percept¬ 
ible.’ “What is the similarity?*' The similarity 
consists in the presence of the qualities of Colour &c„ and 
it is by reason of this similarity of * Atoms’ (to Earth &c.), 
in the shape of the presence of the qualities of Colour &c., 
that Atoms also are called * perceptible.’ [The meaning of the 
Sutra thus is that] out of the Atoms possessed of Colour and 
other qualities are produced the perceptible things in the 
shape of the Jar and such (inanimate) objects, and also the 
Bull and such (animate) objects. 

“ What is the proof of this'? ” 

That the production of objects possessed of Colour &c. is 
as described above is clearly proved by perception. 

“ The proof put forward is not right; as the premiss is 
not invariably true; it is not true that things endowed with 
Colour &c, are produced out of only such things as are 
endowed with Colour &c., for we find that such things as the 
Jar, the Bull &c., which are endowed with Colour fyc., are 
produced out of Conjunction (of the component pai*ts of these 
things), which is without Colour etc.” 

This objection has no force ; as it shows that the objector 
has not understood the meaning of the Sutra ; the Sutra 
does not mean that things possessed of Colour &c., are always 
produced only from things possessed of Colour &c.; what the 
Sutra means is that such ‘ perceptible ’ things as the Bull and 
the like are preceded by such causal factors as are endowed 
with Colour &c. In this sense the premiss put forward is 
nob untrue; for no causal factors devoid of Colour &c., are 
ever found to bring about such products as are endowed 
with Colour &c. 

8a(ra ( 12 ); 

[Objection'] — “ What is asserted is not true ; as 

the Jar is not produced out of the Jar.”—(S o. 12). 
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BhSsya on S&. (12). 

[P. 197, LI. 4—5.] 

“ This also is a perceptible fact that the ‘ porceptible ’ 
Jar is never found to be produced out of the * perceptible * 
Jar; hence, as we do not see the * perceptible ’ thing being 
produced out of the * perceptible * thing, it follows that the 
eanse (of the production) of the * perceptible* (Body &c.) is 
not a ‘ perceptible ’ thing.’’ 

Vsr(iia on SH. (12). 

(P. 456, L. 17 to P. 457, L. 1] 

“ What is asserted is not true fyc. ^c/’—says the Sfitra. 

„ ^ .... This criticism is based upon the notion that 

Var. P. 457. . r 

things pre produced out of only such things 

as are homogeneous to them. 

StUra (13). 

[ Answer ]— Inasmuch as the Jab is actually 

PBODUCED OUT OP A * PERCEPTIBLE * SUBSTANCE, THE OBJEC¬ 
TION HAS NO FORCE, (Sit (13). 

Bhn$ya on SB. (14). 

[P. 197, LI. 7—10.] 

We do not say that everything is the cause of every thing.; 
what we do say is that whatever * perceptible ’ thing is 
produced, it is produced out of a similar (i.e., “perceptible) 
thing j and the substance Clay, which is called * potsherd,’ 
out of which the Jar is produced, is ‘perceptible.’ One 
who would deny such a patent fact could never be argued 
with by any person. 

The truth of the matter is as we have described. 

ysrlika on SB. (13). 

[P. 457, L. 1 toL. 9.] 

The above objection (in $B, 12) has no force; as it shows 
that the objector has not understood the meaning of the 
Sutra. We do not say that everything is the cause of every¬ 
thing ; the objection that the Jar is not produced out of the 
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Jar can be rightly urged only against that person who holds 
that everything is the cause of everything. In fact— inas- 
much as the Jar is actually produced out of a perceptible 
substance, the objection has no force —says the Sfifra. The 
‘ perceptible ’ things, Jar and the like, when produced, are 
produced only out of such ‘perceptible’ things as the potsherd 
and the like; so that the way in which the Jar is produced 
does not militate against our view. [The reasoning being 
formulated thus]—the perceptible things, Body and the like, 
are preceded by such causal factors as are possessed of Colour 
&c.,—because they are such that any one of them can be 
perceived by the organ of vision and of touch,*—like the Jar, 
or like Sound, —this latter being an example per contra. 

Such is the truth upon the matter under consideration. 

End of Section (3). 

Section (4.) 

[SQtras 14—18.] 

Examination of the Theory that the Things of the World are 
produced out of the Void. 

Bhdsya on Stk. (14). 

[P. 197, L. 10 to L. 14]. 

We now proceed to show up the doctrines of philosophers 
(of several schools)f— 

*This fact has been put forward in Su. 3-1-1, in proof of the presence of 
the Soul in the body. It is not easy to see what bearing it has upon the Body 
being produced out of perceptible substances. 

The only possible explanation is that the premiss darsJianasparshanabhyam 
eicdr^hagrahandt does not mean here the same thing that it does in Su. 3-1-1, The 
meaning that fits in with the present context is that—* because Body and such, 
things are such that any one of them is perceived by both Visual and Tactile 
organs,—which is the case with the Jar, and which is not the case with Sound,— 
hence the Body must be regarded as preceded by such causal factors as are endowed 
with the qualities of Colour &c. 

*fThe Pwisuddhi calls Sections 4—11 * AupodghatiTca* ‘Introductory,' or 
(more correctly^ * Supplementary," to the Section putting forward the theory that 
4 perceptible thing* are produced out of perceptible things Y 
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Sulrb (14). 

“ Entities are produced out op negation ; as 

NO OBJECT COMES INTO EXISTENCE WITHOUT HAVING 

DESTROYED (iTS CAUSE)’’— (Su. 14). 

“ One theory is that the entity is produced out of nega¬ 
tion ;—Why ?—Because things are produced only after 
having destroyed (something); e.g. the sprout is produced 
only after the seed has been destroyed ; and not till the seed 
is destroyed. If the * destruction of the seed ’ were not 
the cause of the sprout, then it would be possible for the 
sprout to come into existence even without destroying the 
seed.”* 

Vdrtika on Sii. (14). 

[P. 457, L. 9 to L. 18.] 

We now proceed to show up the doctrines of philosophers 
—out of which some are rejected, while others are accepted. 

Among these, the doctrine held by some people i 3 that 
“ entities are produced out of negation ”; and in support of 
this they put forward the following arguments :—“ No object 
comes into existence without being destroyed; ” as a matter 
of fact, until the cause has been destroyed, no effect is pro¬ 
duced j e.g., the sprout comes into existence only after the 
seed has been destroyed. And if the * destruction of the seed ’ 
were not the cause of the sprout, then it would be possible 
for the sprout to appear without the seed being destroyed. 

But this is never found to happen. Hence the conclusion 
is that the ‘ cause of the sprout is the destruction of the seed 
[and Destruction is negation].” 

It is interestiug to note that the purely theistic doctrine of God having 
created the world has been put by Gautama among these ‘ doctrines/ held appar¬ 
ently by other people* It is in view of this that the Vdrtika has remarked that 
the Author of the Sutra has put forward these various doctrines here—some of 
these for being criticised, and others are put up as accepted. The Ttitparya, 
the ParUhuddhx and the Prakdsha however do not admit this view. (See 
below, Note on Sec. 5). 

0 Whenever an object is produced, its production is always preceded by 
the destruction of its material cause. Hence every object has for its cause 
this Destruction, and Destruction is a form of negation* 
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Blidsya on Stl. (15). 

[P. 197, L. 14 to L. 18.] 

The answer to the above is given in the following 
Sutra. 

Sutra (15). 

The reasoning put forward is unsound; as it 
INVOLVES SELF-CONTRADICTION.— (SQ. 15.) 

The premiss—' because there is no production without 
destruction’—is unsound ; as it involves self-contradiction. 

That which destroys (the cause) cannot be said to come into 
existence after that destruction; since it must have been 
already in existence [ in order to be able to destroy the cause ; 
that which is itself non-existent cannot destroy anything];— 
and that which comes into existence (after destruction of the 
cause) was not in existence before, and being non-existent, 
it could not destroy the cause [consequently the assertion 
that ‘the thing comes into existence after destroying the 
cause ’ is self-contradictory]. 

Farfika on Su. (15). 

The assertion that—“ an object comes into existence 
after having destroyed (the cause) ’’—involves a self-contra¬ 
diction. That which does the destroying must 
be already in existence ; 'that which does not 
exist cannot be the cause of destruction; and that which comes 
into existence could not have been in existence before ; as 
that which is already in existence can never be produced. 

So that to say that a certain object destroys (the cause) and 
then comes into existences to make a self-contradictory state¬ 
ment. “ What self-contradiction is there ? ” By ‘self- 
contradiction’ we mean incongruity; i.e. if the thing 
destroys the cause, it cannot come into existence (after that 
destruction), and if it comes into existence (after destruction), 
it cannot do that destruction. * 

Sa{ra (16). 

[Not comprehending the purport of the SitfdhUntitJs argu¬ 
ment, in SB. 15, the Nihilist says ]— 
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“ What has been okged is not bight ; fob as a 

MATTER OF FACT, WORDS DENOTING THE CASE-DELATIONS 

ABE APPLIED TO PAST AS WELL AS FUTURE THINGS.” 

(Su. 16). 

Bhdsya on Su. (16). 

[P. 197, L. 20 to P.198, L. 3.] 

[Says tlie Opponent]—*“ As a matter of fact words denot¬ 
ing the case-relations are used in regard to past as well 
as future things; e.g. ‘the son shall be born,’ (where 
the future son is in the Nominative case]-,— he rejoices at 
the son to be born,’ [where the future son is in the 
Accusative Case J,—‘ he appoints the name of the son 
to be born * [where the future son is in the Genitive case],— 
‘the Jar existed ’ [where the past Jar is in the Nominative 
easel ,—‘ he is sorry for the broken Jar ’ [where the past Jar 
is in the Accusative case],—* these potsherds are of the 
broken Jar ’ [where the past Jar is in the Genitive case],— 
‘Sons, not being born, are a source of anxiety, to the old 
Father’# [where the future son is in the Nominative case];— 
—we find several instances of such secondary (figurative) 
usage. * What is the primary basis of this secondary 
usage?’ Immediate sequence is the primary basis : and 
on this basis of ‘ immediate sequence,’what the expression 
‘ comes into existence after having destroyed ’ means is that 
‘when going to come into existence the sprout destroys the 
seed and the Nominative character (of the Sprout, not yet 
born) is purely secondary (or figurative).” 

Vartika or Su. (16). 

[P. 458, L. 6 to L. 13.] 

** What has been urged etc. etc ,—says the Sutra, We find 
“that words denoting case-relations are applied to past as 
** well as future things. E.g., in connection with past things 
“ we find such Expressions used as—* he is sorry for the 
“ broken Jar,’ * these potsherds are of the brokea Jar,’ ‘ the 
“Jar existed ;* and in connection with future things we find 
“ snch expressions as—‘ the son shall be born/ * one rejoices at 
“ the son to be born,’ * he appoints the name of the son to 
“ be born,’ ‘ sons, not being born, are a source of anxiety to 

• The Yatiika reads which gives better sense. 
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«the old father —we find several such instances of figura¬ 
tive usage. The sense therefore of the expression ‘ the 
“ sprout comes into existence after having destroyed the 
“seed’ is that ‘when going to cotne into existence, the 
“ sprout destroys the seed.’ ‘ What is the meaning of des- 
“ fraction in this case? On the strength of (by reason of) 

“ immediate sequence ‘ destruction ’ means * cominginto exisfc- 
“ ence immediately after ; ’ that is, inasmuch as the sprout 
“ comes into existence immediately after the seed has been 
“destroyed ’ [the meaning of ‘ destruction ’ is immediate 
“ sequence]." 

Sutra (17). 

[Answer] —[Even so] the view put forth can¬ 
not BE ACCEPTED J BECAUSE AS A MATTER OF FACT THERE 
IS NO PRODUCTION OCT OF THINGS DESTROYED.— (Su. 17). 

J3ha§ya Sd. (17). 

[P. 198, L, 5.] 

As a matter of fact, the Sprout is not produced out of the 
destroyed seed. Hence it is not true that “ Entities are pro¬ 
duced out of negation ” (as alleged in Su. 14).* 

Vdrtika onSu. (17). 

[P. 458, L. 13 to P. 459, L. 7.] 

The answer to the above arguments has already been 
given under Su. 15—viz : that the view put forth involves 
self-contradiction ; as a matter of fact, there can be no des¬ 
truction by a thing that has not come into existence; nor is 
it that whenever a thing is born it has the capability of des¬ 
troying (its cause). Then as regards the allegation that 

* If the‘destruction of the seed ’ were the~cause of the birth of the sprout,— 
then, how is it that we find no spreut appearing when the seed is broken upiuto pieces 
by the hammer, and the disruptured component pieces do not form another compo¬ 
site ? And how is it that the sprout appears only when the disruption of the seed 
18 followed by a fresh composite formed out of its disjointed component pieces? 
These facte clearly show that the birth of the sprout does not arise out of the 
4 destruction * of the seed;— T&tparya* 
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** words denoting case-relations are applied to past and future 
things” (Su. 16),—we do not deny that there is such usage; 
all that we mean is that there can be no production out of a 
non-existent cause. That words denoting case-relations are 
used in connection with past, present and future things, we 
have ourselves pointed out in the course of our consideration of 
the general question of the validity of cognitions ; where we 
have cited such examples as * the tree stands ’ &c. &c. 
Further, as regards the assertion of the Opponent—“ by 
reason of immediate sequence ‘ destruction' means coming 
into existence immediately after,” —this is not true ; for the 
cause of the sprout does not consist in the ‘ destruction of 
the seed*; what happens is that the component particles of 
the seed, which (in the seed) are combined in a certain 
fasliiou,* have their former composition or combination des¬ 
troyed, and another combination of them takes place ; t and 
it is out of the latter combination that the sprout comes into 
existence;—and until the previous combina- 

‘ tion (of the particles) has been destroyed, it is 

not possible for another combination to come into existence ; 
it is only in this sense that ‘ production ’ can mean imme¬ 
diate sequence. For these reasons it is only right that the 
seed should be the ‘material cause > (of the sprout). With 
a view to point out this fact we have the Sutra —‘ there 
is no production out of things destroyed / The cause of the 
sprout is not the * destruction of the seed,’ but the compon¬ 
ent particles of the seed, through the abandoning of their 
previous composition. This is what the Sutra means. 

VyakrilavyahdnUm ’ ia the better reading ; with * vyaha\avyuhdnam' the 
clause means ‘ which have their combination destroyed/ The Bhasya on Sa. 18 
reads * tiyahatavyuh&nam? 

f The same particles that were originally arranged linto the form of the seed 
come to be re-arranged in the form of the sprout i and so forth. 
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Sutra (18). 

IN -SO BAB AS ‘ SEQUENCE 9 IS MENTIONED,— THIS W£ 

DO NOT DENY. (Su, 18). 

Bhafya on Su. (62), 

[P. 198, L. ? to L. 14.] 

The fact that the ‘coming into existence 9 (of the sprout) 
is perceived by the * destruction 9 (of the seed) constitutes 
their ‘ sequence ’; and in so far as this ‘ sequence has been 
put forward (by the Opponent) as the reason (probans) 
for the proposition that “ Entities are produced out of nega¬ 
tion —this 1 sequence * we do not deny; all that we mean 
is that, when the composition of the particles becomes disturb¬ 
ed, the previous combination ceases and another combination 
takes its place; and it is out of this latter com¬ 
bination,—and not out of negation —that the next sub¬ 
stance is produced.* What happens is that the component 
particles of the Seed have aroused within them a certain 
motion, by reason of some (unknown) cause,—whereupon 
they abandon their previous combination and take upon an¬ 
other ; and it is from this latter combination that the sprout 
is produced; in fact we actually see that the 4 particles of 
the seed 9 and their • * composition 3 constitute the causes of 
the production of the Sprout.; and unless the previous 
combination has been destroyed , it is not possible for another 
combination to come into existence ;—this is all that consti¬ 
tutes the ‘sequence * between * Destruction * and ‘coining 
into existence —but this cannot prove that “ Entities are 
produced out of negation ** (as alleged by the Purvapaksin). 
And inasmuch as for the production of the sprout there is 
no other cause except the component particles of the seed, 
it is only right that the seed should be admitted as the cause 
of tho Sprout.f 

VUrtilcaoxx S&. (18). 

[P. 459, L. 9 to L. 13.J 

At first there is destruction of the seed, then there comes 
the production of the Sprout,—this is what the Sutra means. 

* This passage, in a somewhat altered form, has already appeared iu.tiie 
VdrtiJea oo Su 17. 

fBecause, says the feitparya, unless the seed is there, the component parti¬ 
cles of the seed cannot be there. 
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If mere * Negation * were the cause of the production of the 
Sprout, then anything would be produced out of anything 
and everything; for the factor of 4 Negation * is the same in* 
all cases; when for instance, the paddy-seed is destroyed— 
there does not remain in it any capacity for persistence 
(or connection with anything) ; and if an effect were to be 
produced without any trace of connection (with its cause), 
then it could be brought into existence by the force of all 
things; as a matter of fact, however, every effect is found to 
be connected (with a cause). From all this it follows that 
mere Negation cannot be the cause of anything. Such is the 
meaning of the Sutra .f 


End of Section (4). 


Section (5). 

[Sutras 19-21.] 

Examination of the Theory that God is the Cause of the 
Universe . $ 

* There being no difference between the total destruction of the barley-seed 
and the total destruction of the paddy-seed -both destructions being total, 
without any trace of the previously existing things. 

fThe Tdtparya offers it own criticisms against the argument that— 44 since 
things are produced out of ’Negation,’ the constituent cause of things is the 
Void/’—which argument also it reads in the Purvapaksa~Su\ra 14. For details the 
reader is referred to the Tdtparya , p. 417. 

Jin regard to this Section there is a difference among Commentators. Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhasya, the Vdrtika and Vishvanatha, it is meant to propound the Nai- 
yayika Siddhinta that the Universe has been created by God; and in accordance 
with this view, Sfl. 19 puts forward the final Siddhanta, Su. 20 puts forward an 
objection against the Siddhanta, and Sil.2l answers that objection from the stand¬ 
point-of the Siddhdnta. It is this interpretation that we have adopted in the 
translation. 
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IJKUsya on Su. (19). 

[P. 198, L, 14 toL. 18.] 

Another philosopher says— 

Sutra (19). 

God is the cause; because we find peuitlessness 

IN THE ACTIONS OF MEN. 

As a matter of fact, we find that Man, desiring a certain 
thing, does not always obtain the fruit of his desire; hence it 
is inferred that Man’s acquisition of the fruits of his Actions 
is dependent upon some other person ; and that Person upon 
whom it is dependent is God; hence it follows that God is 
the Cause (of the World).* 

In view, perhaps, of the fact that such an interpretation of the Section is 
inconsistent with the introductory assertion of.the Bhasya (P. 197,»L. 10)— 1 we 
now proceed to show up the doctrines of philosophers/—the fdtparya, followed 
by the Parisuddhi and PraJcdsha , has taken it as representing the criticism of the 
Vedanta doctrine that u God is the eon#iitoe»i cause of the Universe*” By this 
interpretation Su. 19 represents the Vedanta 7 view,|Su. 20 shows the untenability 
of that view, and Su. 21 puts forward the final Nydya>Siddhdnta that God is the 
creator, the efficient cause, not the constituent cause, of the Universe. 

There is also a wider issue involved in this Section. The Commentators are 
agreed that the Siddhanta view here put forward is that God is the Creator of the 
Universe. Now the question arises—How is it that this cardinal doctrine of the 
system has been inserted by ^Gautama as aside-issue? He has put it forward 
only among “ certain philosophical doctrines ; " and not as the true doctrine. 
Nor is it easy to reconcile the doctrine of God being the Creator with the view that 
there is no such thing as * beginning of Creation —as is often found re-iterated 
by the Vdrttfeo (e.g. on P. 445 and P. 466) ; if there is no begnning, God may be 
the Controller , the Ruler , He cannot be the Creator . From the Bhdtya also 
(P. 301, L. 3) it seems that God is held to be only the Seer, Knoicer, Omniscient, 
All-powerful. 

•According to the Taiparya this Sutra presents the Vedanta view that God 
is the constituent cause of the world ; the Parisuddhi remarks that though the 
8&{ra has used the general term 4 cause/yet it is clear from the context that the 
constituent 4 cause* is meant. Vardhamana remarks— 4 From this Ptirvopaksa Sdtra 
itiis clear that the purpose of the Section is to refute the Vedanta-theory/ In support 
of this view is also the fact that the preceding section also has dealt with the 
question of the constituent cause of the world. 

The Vedanta doctrine is thus stated by the gdiparya — 44 The phenomenal 
world may not have come out of the Void ; it can certainly be produced out of 
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Varlika on Su. (19). 

[P. 450, L. 13 to P. 460, L. 2.] 

God u the Cause etc. etc .—says the Sutra. Wo find that 
even though man desires a certain thing, 
he does not obtain the fruit of his desire; 
from which fact we understand that Man’s obtaining of the 
results of his act is dependent upon someone else; if Man, 
independently by himself, were capable of obtaining the 
results of his actions, then the action of no man could ever 
be fruitless; and no one would ever bring pain upon 
himselfand both these are actually found to be the case ; 
—hence it follows that God is the cause (of the Universe). 


Sutra (20). 

[Objection It is not so ; because as a matter 

OF FACT, NO FRUIT APPEARS WITHOUT MAN’S ACTION.” 

(Su 20). 

Brahman, which becomes modified into the several names and forms [i.e. 
objects and their qualities , says Vardhamana], exactly in the same manner as the 
clay is modified into the Jar &c.; or (according to other Ved*ntins) Brahman, 
through the limitations cast by the beginningless Nescience, appears in the form of the 
several phenomenal substances, juBt as the face appears in several forms, through 
the limitations of the substances in which it becomes reflected. It is this Brahman 
that is meant by the term ‘Ishvara,’ in the Sutra ; this term connoting the pow¬ 
ers of reflection and action, both of which are present in Brahman alone; and not 
in Negation , or in Primordial Matter , or in Atoms. Man himself does possess these 
powers. But if Man were the ordainer of the World, and had the necessary pro¬ 
perties of omniscience and omnipotence, then he could never undertake an action 
that would turn out to be futile, fruitless. And inasmuch as we do find the actions 
of Men turning out fruitless, ws conclude that God ,—i.e. Brahman—is the Cause of 
the World . Su. ( 19 ). 

° According to the Bhdsya this Sutra is an objection urged by the Purvapaksin, 
against the Nyaya doctrine stated in Su. 19. According to the T&fparya , it is an 
objection urged by the Stddhantin Naiydyika , against the Vedanta doctrine stated 
in Su. 19. In pursuance of this interpretation, the Tatparya introduces this Su. 20 
as follows It puts forth arguments against the Vedanta theory of things evolving 
or modifying out of Brahman, and concludes with the assertion that it is not right 
to hold that Brahman evolves or modifies into th^e endless phenomenal substances ; and 
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Bhasya on SO. (20). 

[P. 199, LI. 2 —3.] 

[Objection ]:—“ If the appearance of fruits (of actions) 
were dependent upon God (entirely), then such fruits could 
be accomplished even without the desire (and action) of 
man.” 

Var{ika on Sft. (20). 

[P. 460, L. 4 to L. 9.] 

His not so, etc. etc .—says the Sstra. If God were the cause 
of things, then there could be experiencing of i pleasure and 
pain even without any act of Man ; and the result of this 
would be that all activity of Men would disappear and there 
would be no possibility of Release ; and the character of 
God being one and uniform, all His acts would be of one 
and the same kind. If, on the other hand, God brought 
about effects, with the help of (under the influence of) causes 
(other than Himself), then it would mean that He does not 
produce that whose help He requires; e.g., the potter does 
not build the stick &c. (which he needs). If it were only 
under the influence of Men’s acts that God was the cause 
of the Universe, then so far as those acts are concerned, God 
would not be the all-powerful God at all.” 


as such is the constituent cause of things ; though it may be that Brahman or God is the 
efficient cause of things ;—and then it goes on to say that in connection with the view 
that God is the efficient cause of things, it might be held that in creating the world, 
God is not influenced by any other force and it is with a view to guard against 
this view that we have Su. 20, which shows that God is influenced by the actions of 
men. 

It may be noted that the roundabout manner in which the T&tparya has got to fit 
in the Sutra to its own interpretation shows that it is, perhaps, not w hat the Sutras 
really mean ; that is, the Sutras have no tearing upon the Vedanta theory at all. 
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Sutra (21), 

[Answer] —Inasmuch as it is influenced by 
Him, thebe is no force in the reason (put forward).* 

(SO. 21). 

Bhdsya on SQ. (21). 

[P. 199, L. 5 to P. 210, L. 15.] 

As a matter of fact, God helps the efforts of Man; i.e., 
when Man is trying to obtain a particular fruit, it i 3 God 
that accomplishes that fruit for him; when God does not 
accomplish it, Man’s action becomes fruitless;—hence" since 
things are thus influenced by God, what has been urged to 

„ ann 1 the effect that—“ because as a matter of fact 

Dna. r. ZUW. ... ... , , ... 

no fruit appears without man s action —is 

no reason at all. 

ic 

[The question now arises—"What is God? The Bhdsya 
proceeds to answer this question]—God is a distinct Soul 
endowed with certain qualities; for as a being of the same 
kind as ‘ Soul ’ He cannot be put under any other category; 
hence God is defined as a particular Soul endowed with such 

*The T&lparya , in pursuance of its own interpretation, remarks Having 
rejected the two theories— (1) that the World is Jevolved out of Brahman, and (2) 
that God, independent of all other forces, is the Creator of the world,—the author 
of the Sutra now puts forward his own final Siddhant a. ’ 

According to the Bhaiya , this Sutra is only the Naiyayika’s answer to the objec- 
tion .urged in Su. 21,'; the sense being that—* inasmuch as Man’s efforts are influenced 
by God, what has been urged in Sfi. 20, against the view that God is the efficient cause 
of the world, is not a valid reason.’ 

The Ny&ya-Siddh&nta is this expounded by the Tdtparya :—The World has the 
Atoms for its constituent cause ; and its efficient cause is God as influenced by Men’s 
acts ;and these acts also have God for their efficient cause ; nor is there any incon¬ 
gruity in this; since even though the carpenter is helped and influenced by the axe, 
yet the &$$ also is made by him. The reason put forward in Su, 20 has no force 
against the view that the world is the work of God as helped by Men’s acts, though 
it is an effective argument against the view that in creating the world, God does aot 
require the help of anything outside Himself, 
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qualities as—(l) absence of demerit, wrong\nowledgp and 
negligence, and (2) presence of merit, knowledge and in- 
tuitiveness , and to Him also belongs, the eight-fold i Power* 
—consisting of ‘minuteness * and the rest—as the result 
of His Merit and Knowledge His ‘ Merit * follows the bent 
of His Volition He controls the activity of the residuum of 
of Merit and Demerit subsisting in each individual Soul, 
as also that of the Earth and other material substances; and 
He is Omnipotent in regard to His creation, not however, 
failing to be influenced by the results of acts, done by the 
Bha P 201 beings He creates ; — He has obtained * all 
° ,a ‘ 8 the results of His deeds ; [and continues to act 

for the sake of His created "beings, because] just as the 
father acts for His children, so does God also act father-like for 
li ving beings. There is no other category except the category 
of * Soul* to which God could belong; for (a3 in the case of 
Soul so) in the case of God, no other property, save Buddhi, 
Cognition, can be pointed out as being indicative of His 
existence.f From scriptures also we learn that God is the 
■ ■ Seer, the Cogniser and the Knower of all things.* If God 
were not discernible by the presence of Buddhi and such 
other indicatives of the ‘ Soul,* then, being, as He is, beyond 
the reach of ordinary Perception, Inference and Words, 
how could His existence be described and proved by any¬ 
one ? Lastly, if God acted irrespectively of the effects 
of acts done by the beings created by Him, then, this view 
would become open to all those objections that have been 
urged against the view that 44 the creation is not due to the 
acts of Souls** [Fide, end of I Daily Lesson, Ad&yaya^ III]. 

Varlika on SQ. (21). 

[P. 460, L. 11 to P. 471, L. 9.] 

Inasmuch as it is influenced by Rim eto. etc. —says the 
butra. We do not say that God is the cause of the world, 
independently of the actions of Men &c.; what we do assert 
is that God helps the efforts of Man . 

° We have adopted the reading of the Puri Ms. B. instead of 

which latter is the reading adopted by the Tatparya ; this latter also explains 

f Though God differs from other Souls in the point ot His Cognition &q. being 
eternal, while those of others are evanescent, yet He must be classed under the 
same category ; since, like other Souls, He also is indicated by Buddhi &c. 
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“ What is the meaning of helping in this case ?” 

What it means is that He instigates each act (of Man) in 
accordance with its true character, and in due consideration 
of the time of its fruition. The philosopher, who regards 
God as the cause of things, irrespectively of the acts of Men, 
becomes open to the objection that under his theory there 
remains no possibility of Final Release. Under the theory 
that God is dependent (upon the acts of Men) there is no 
such incongruity. 

The rest is clear in the Bhajya. 


When the Author of the Sutra declares that things are 
influenced by God, he admits that God is the efficient cause 
(of things); that cause is called ‘efficient’ which helps the 
other two kinds of cause—the constituent and the non- 
constituent ; e.g., the shuttle &c. help the yarns (which are 
the constituent cause of the Cloth) as well as the yarn- 
combinations (which form the non-constituent cause of the 
Cloth). 

“ If God is the efficient cause of the World, then what is 
the direct constituent cause of the World ? ” 

We have already explained that the constituent cause of the 
„ t. World consists of the Earth and other sub- 

Vai\ P.461. ■ „ 

stances m their subtle form, known under the 
U&me of ‘ Atoms.’ 

It having been admitted that perceptible substances are 
the constituent cause of the World,—and there being a 
difference of opinion in regard to the constituent cause,—we 
have (in the Bhdsya) a treatment of the subject of God; that 
is, people have held different views in regard to the 
efficient cause of the World,—some people holding ‘ Time ’ 
to be that cause, others ‘ God,’ wkile others again put forward 
Primordial Matter ; and among these diverse opinions whjch 
is the right one ? 
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The right view is that Qod, is the efficient cause of the 
World; for it is in.support of this view that we find proofs 
coming forward unimpeded. “ But the very existence 
is still unproved.'’ If you mean by this that—“ it is only 
after the existence of God has been proved that it could be 
proved that God is the efficient* and not any other kind of 
Causeas a matter of fact, the very existence of God is 
still unproved, hence the enquiry stated is not proper,”— 
then our answer is that this is not right; because by this 
very enquiry the existence of God becomes established ; that 
is, the existence of God is established by that same,proof 
which establishes the fact of His being the cause (of the 
World); for the simple reason that that which does not exist 
can never be the cause of anything. “What is the 
reasoning that proves the fact of God being the cause ? ” 

We state that reasoning as follows :—‘ Primordial Matter, 
Atoms and ‘ Karma ’ + can act only when, prior to beginning, 
they are controlled by an intelligent (conscious) cause,—be*, 
cause they are themselves unconscious,—like the axe and 
such other implements;—the axe &c., being unconscious, act 
only when they are controlled by the conscious carpenter, 
—-and similarly Primordial Matter, Atoms and ‘ Karma,’ 
being themselves unconscious, are found to acthence it 
follows that these also are controlled by conscious agents. 

Those who regard Primordial Matter to be the cause of 
the World have held that what controls the activity of Prim¬ 
ordial Matter is the ‘purpose of Man,’ i. e., Primordial 
Matter acts when urged to activity by the purpose of man ; 
tliis ‘purpose of man’ is twofold: (1) the perception of 
Colour &c. and (2) the perception of difference between the 
Soul and the Attributes (of Matter); and neither of these 

* the right reading. 

, f .Some people ascribe the origin to the action of Primordial Matter ; others to 
Atoms, and others again to the ‘ Karma/ or the collective residue of the deeds 
of Men. 
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purposes can be accomplished without the action of Primordial 
Matter. 

This doctrine cannot be accepted; as before the activity 
it is not possible; that is, until Primordial Matter acts 
and becomes modified into Mahat &c., there is neither 
‘ perception of Colour &c.’ nor ‘ perception of difference 
between the Soul and the Attributes of Matter ’; so that 
these causes (of the activity of Primordial Matter) being 
absent, no activity of Primordial Matter would be possible. 

In answer to this it might be argued that—“the said 
causes are present (even before the action of Primordial 
Matter) for that which does not exist already call never 
come into existence, and that which exists can never 
cease to exist; ”—but in that case, the theory would 
mean that what urges the activity' of Primordial Matter is 
V‘ i 462 the * purpose of Man, ’ which is already in 
existence; so that the activity of Primordial 
Matter could not be for the accomplishing of the ‘ purpose 
of Man *; in ordinary life when one already possesses a certain 
thing he does not act for the sake of obtaining that 
thing. Further, (under the theory as now explained), 
the activity of Primordial Matter would be unceasing, its 
cause being always there at hand. That is, the activity of 
Primordial Matter being for the * purpose of Man,’ inas¬ 
much as the ‘ purpose of Man ’ would ex hypothesi be there 
in existence, the said activity should be always going on. 

If, even though present, the ‘ purpose of Man * did not urge 
the activity of Primordial Matter, then the said ‘ purpose ’ 
cannot be the cause of that activity; for that alone can be 
regarded as the cause of the activity of Primordial Matter 
during whose absence the said Matter does not act and 
during whose presence it does act. It might be urged that— 

“ Even though present, the ‘ purpose of Man * fails to urge 
Primordial Matter into activity, on account of obstruction." 
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•—Bat in that case, since the removal of the obstruction 
would be impossible, there would always be absence of activity; 
it would be impossible to remove the obstruction to the ‘purpose 
of Man, for the simple reason that according to you that which 
exists cannot cease to exist; so that the obstruction being 
everlasting, there would always be absence of activity. 
Further, you (Sankhyas) hold the view that Primordial 
Matter consists of tbe Attributes of Sattv a, Bajas and Tamas 
in the state of equilibrium; and it behoves you to 
explain why this equilibrium ceases; until the equilibrium 
has ceased, there can be no disparity (which is necessary 
for the activity of Matter;. “ The disparity is due to 
relation of mutual subserviency among the said Attributes 
being unsettled.” * On this point also we put to you the 
following question—How is it that in (Primordial Matter) 
what has been equal [i.e. the Attributes comes to be more 
or less ? For certainly there is neither addition of any¬ 
thing new, nor subtraction of anything that has been there 
(and under these two conditions alone can there be disparity 
where there has been equality]. Then again, Man per¬ 
ceives Sound and other things, not perceived before,— 
Buddhi makes them perceived ; now do these things—Sound 
&c.—have any peculiarities produced in them (when they 
become perceived ? or do they not have any such peculiarities 
produced in them ?—If, when perceived., they have some pecu¬ 
liarities produced in them, then this (involving the assertion 
that peculiarities, not Present before, are produced) goes 
against your doctrine that what has not been in existence 
already cannot be produced.” If, on the other hand, the 
things are perceived without having any peculiarities pro¬ 
duced in therq, then also your ‘ self-contradiction ’* remains : 
this view of yours going against your doctrine that “the 

° At one time Sattva predominates over the other two; then \ Raj as predomi¬ 
nates and then Tamas, and so on, this unsettled relation causes the disparity which 
leads to the activity in Matter. 
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purpose of man urges the activity of Primordial Matter,”* 
Thus it is found that the more the doctrine of Primordial 
Matter being the cause of the World is examined, the 
more opposed to reasoning it is found to be. 

There are others who hold that the cause of the World 
consists of Atoms as controlled by the * Karma * qf men . To 
these philosophers we address the following remarks:—(A) 
If Atoms are active, such activity should be unceasing ? 
“But they act under the influence of the peculiarities of 

time.” What has been said in regard to 

Var. P.463. . 6 

Atoms applies to Time also. That is to say, 
just as Atoms, being “unconscious things, stand in need of a 
conscious controller, so does Time also; as unconsciousness 
is present there also. “ But there can be activity in un¬ 
conscious things also, as we find in the case of Milk ; i.e. just 
as Milk, which is unconscious, is active, flows out, for the 
nourishment of the calf, similarly Atoms, though unconscious, 
would be active for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
man.” This is not right; for what is put forward as the 
premiss is itself still to be proved’, just as it is still to be 
]proved that Atoms are active by themselves, so is it still to be 
proved that the unconscious Milk is active by itself. In 
fact if the Milk were active by itself, then it could flow out 
of the teats of the dead mother also ;-—it is however never 
found to flow out of dead bodies ;—hence it follows that the 
Milk also is under the influence of a conscious agent; speci¬ 
ally because the reason (for postulating such influence, viz : 
unconsciousness) is found present in the case of Milk also.f 
From all this we conclude that whenever an unconscious 

* If the things are perceived, it means that the ‘ purpose of Man/—in the 
shape of the Perception ofthings—is accomplished ; and if this is accomplished 
without the appearance of any fresh peculiarities in the things, then for what 
would the activity of Primordiat Matter be necessary ? So that the two doctrines 
are not compatible. 

f The right reading is 
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thing is active, it is so only under the influence of a conscious 
agent* (B) The following is another reason:—It is 
only when the perceptible world, consisting of the elemental 
substances &c., is controlled by a conscious agent that it be* 
comes the source of pleasure and pain,—because it is en¬ 
dowed with Colour and such other qualities,—like the shut¬ 
tle &c ?—Again, it is only when Merit and Demerit are 
controlled by a conscious agent that they bring about the 
experiences of man,—because they are instruments,—like 
the Axe &c. “ The Soul itself shall be the controlling 

agent of Merit and Demerit ;, that same Soul to w r hom the 
Merit and Demerit belong shall be the conscious agent con¬ 
trolling them (and not any other Being in the shape of 
‘ God That cannot be ; for they (Merit and Demerit) 

cannot be there before the Soul has already become endowed 
with Body and Sense-organs,* until the aggregate of the 
Body and the Sense-organs has been produced for the Person¬ 
ality (the Soul), it remains incognitive and does not-perceive 
Colour and such other objects of cognition ; and there being 
no cognition, how could he attain any Merit and Demerit ? 
V" P 446 Further, if the Personality were independent 
in its actions, it could not bring about suffer¬ 
ing for itself; for certainly no one desires pain for himself ; 
further, when one strikes his own limb, or cuts off his own 
head, he does so with the notion that the maiming (caused by 
the striking of the limbs) and the dying (caused by the cut¬ 
ting off of the head) are desirable for him [and this could not 
be so, if our Man were an independent agent]. If it be 
held that c ‘ the Atoms become active when controlled by Merit 
a'nd Demerit,”—that cannot be right; because of their 
being unconscious things; no unconscious thing has e^er by 
itself been found to be the controller of anything. Even grant¬ 
ing (for the take of argument) that Merit and Demerit have 

* of the Bibliotheca Indica Edition gives better sense than 

of the Benares edition. 
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the power of urging the Atoms to activity,—the view put 
forward cannot be accepted ; as no Instrument by itself (in¬ 
dependently of a conscious manipulation) has the power of 
accomplishing * any act; as a- matter of fact, no Instru¬ 
ment by itself is ever found to accomplish an act. If 
(with a view to avoid the said difficulties) it be held that— 

“ the action is brought about by Merit and Demerit, through 
the Atoms,”—this also cannot be accepted, for no such thing 
is ever found to happen ; as a matter of fact we never find 
action being brought about by what is an ‘ objective ’ or an 
‘ instrument ’ [and the Atoms and Merit and Demerit belong 
to these two categories]. “ The Soul shall be the doer ( the 
agent).” That we have already answered by pointing out 
that (prior to the appearance of the Body and the Sense- 
organs) the Soul is entirely incognitive [and as such cannot 
do anything]. “ The (first) appearance of the Body &c. 
would be without cause.” That also cannot be right; as no 
such thing has ever been seen. And there is no other explan¬ 
ation possible. Hence the only possible conclusion is that 
Atoms as well as ‘ Karma ’ become active only when controlled 
by conscious agents. 

Objection :—‘‘Not being imbued with action, the conscious 
Being cannot be the cause.” 

If you mean by this that—“ the Potter and such active 
agents are always found to be such as are imbued with 
action;—God, on the other hand, is devoid of actioij,—hence 
He cannot be the cause (the creator, of the world),”—then, 
this cannot be accepted; for none of the alternatives possible 
under this view can be maintained : when it is said that 
“ God is devoid of action,” to wbat action does it refer ? f 

* foqrfirfrrr is the right reading ; as is clear from the following sentence. 

fThe Purvapaksin takes his stand upon the position that action means 
vibration , which presupposes some sort of material body, and as God has no such 
body, it follows that he must be devoid of action. The Siddhantin’s reply is 
that vibration is not the only form of action ; as knowing , thinking , willing &c. 
also are actions ; and these do not presuppose a material body. 

£ 7 'MjdxrLxraljcjaJL < U+luj£J±A. 
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Our actions are of two kinds—(I) that in the shape of 
Throwing Upwards and the like, and (2) that which is spoken 
of by means of verbs. If the assertion that * God is 
devoid of action ’ refers to actions expressed by verbs, 
the fact stated as the * reason ’ (that God is devoid of action) 
is not true; for God is held to be self-sufficient (independent ); 
as a matter of fact, God is ever independent. “ What is 
the meaning of self-sufficiency P” It means that He is not 
influenced by other agents and that He on His pai’t influences 
other agents * ; this we have already explained in course of 
our explanation of the * case-relations'. If, on the other 
hand, the allegation that ‘ God is devoid of action ’ refers 
to such action as Throwing Upwards and the like, then, the 
premises put forward [‘ what is devoid of action cannot be the 
cause of anything, hence God, being devoid of action, can¬ 
not be the cause of the world' ] is clearly ‘ inconclusive,; 
for as a matter of fact, we find both kinds of causes— active 

„ , „„ as well as inactive; at times substance produces 

Va r. P. 465. 1 

another substance after their action has ceased; 

e.g. when two things (atoms) are in motion and they come 
into contact, their action (motion) ceases, and it is only then 
that the two things produce other substances, through 
the said contact ; this provides an example of the produc¬ 
tion of things by causes not in action, again, when several 
substances (yarns, e g.) come together and form an aggregate, 
a single substance (Cloth) is produced out of such conjunc¬ 
tions as are distinct from the specific causes, [ Le the conjunc¬ 
tions between each pair of yarns, which are the * simple 
causes ’ of each of those 4 pairs of Yarns’] ; while when a 
certain component part of an object is separated from it 
[when for instance, the corners of a square piece of wood 
are cut off], the previous object (the wooden square) ceases 
to exist, and. the remaining component substances (parts 
of the wood-square) bring into existence a different object 

0 The sense requires the reading " 

57 ] HjcLxrlxF^jicxiL 
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(in the shape of the rounded piece of wood);—and here also 
we have the production of an object without any action 
on the part of the causes, On the other hand, some sub¬ 
stances produce others only when endowed with action; e g. 
when two things come iuto contact by the action of one of 
them (e.g. when a ball of clay is thrown at the clod of Earth 
lying on the ground), and the said action comes to end on 
account of that contact, the new substance (the enlarged 
clod of Earth) becomes produced simultaneously with the 
cessation of the said action of one of the two substances; 
and here we have an example of the production of a sub¬ 
stance by causes endowed with action. Further, your 
argument involves self-contradiction also; since your phi¬ 
losophy does not admit of such action as Throwing Upivanis 
and the like. 

[The Opponent raises fresh objections against the idea 
of God being the Creator of the World]—“ God cannot be 
the Cause (of the World), because none of the alternatives 
possible under this theory is admissible: E.g. if God is the 
Creator, does He create things (a) through something 
else ? or (b) independently of anything outside Himself? 
u What does this mean ? ” («) If He does it' through the help 
of something else, then He cannot be the Creator of that by 
the help of which He creates other things; and so with 
other things also. The fact that ‘ God is not the creator of 
the thing upon whose help He depends ’ would also serve 
as an argument (against the idea of God being the Creator 
of the World). If it be held that God creates certain things 
independently of everything else,—then it should be possible 
for Him to create all things in the same manner. (6) And 
if God be held to create all things independently by Him¬ 
self, then the action of men would become futile ; and this 
would mean that there would bo no Final Release for men ; 
and all the objections, that, have been urged (in Adh. Ill) . 

57 'HjdxrlxrajjcjtLL 
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against the view that the Creator of things is not dependent 
upon the actions of men, would become applicable to the 
the view now put forward.’’ 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—Inasmuch as 
we have never held the view that God creates things in¬ 
dependently of all things outside of Himself, our theory is 
not open either to the objection that Merit and Demerit 
are futile, or to those objections that lie against the view 
that the Creation of the World is not dependent upon 
the actions of men. As regards the argument that—“ God 
cannot be the Creator of that thing by whose help he creates 
other things,”—this is not quite true; it is not true in all 
cases that one does not create that by whose help he does 
something else; e.g. a man who is well-versed in several 
crafts makes the axe with the help of other implements, 

, and with the help of that same axe he makes 

sticks and such other things, and with the 
help of this stick he again makes the Jar;—and yet by 
making these things one after the other, the man does not 
cease to be the ‘ maker.* Similarly with the help of Merit 
and Demerit, Gdd makes the Body and its pleasures and 
pains,—and He also brings into existence Merit and Demerit 
with the help of Mind-Soul contact accompanied by pure 
and impure intentions (respectively)—and He also produces 
the pure and impure intentions through the remembrance 
(on the part of men) of past pleasures and pains, and with 
the help of things that brought about those pleasures and 
pains. ‘‘ At the time that He creates a certain thing, 

He is not the maker of that which helps Him in that 
creation.” If you mean by this that—“ at the particular 
limewhen He brings into existence something made by Him, 

He cannot be the Creator of that with the help of which 
He brings that thing into existence,”—then our ans wer is that 
we do not say that God creates all things at one and the same 
time; what we say is that He creates things one after an* 

'njdxrlxTTLLGjaJ- < U*luj£J±A. 
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other ; and the said objection does nob lie against the theory 
of God creating things one after another. “ The thing 
that He creates in the beginning—the creation of that 
must be without the help of anything else.” If you mean 
by this that—“ if God creates the Body &c. through the help 
of Merit and Demerit, how does He create the first 
thing at the beginning of creation ?”—then our answer is 
that since we do not admit of any 6 beginning of creation * 
there is no room for the question ; in fact we have already 
explained that the world is without beginning. It is thus 
also that Merit and Demerit come to be effective; that is to 
say, Merit and Demerit subsisting in the several living beings 
can be effective only if the world is without beginning and 
the Creator is dependent upon things outside of Himself. 


[A fresh question is started]—When God creates the 
world, for what purpose does He create it? In ordinary 
experience we find that when a man does something, he does 
it with a certain motive—such as * I shall obtain such and 
such thing/ or ‘ I shall get rid of such and such a thing ’;— 
for God however there can be nothing to be got rid 
of, because He has no pain ; nor can there be anything to be 
acquired, as He is all*powerful (and as such is already the 
master of all things).” 

[There are two answers to this question]—(I) Some people 
have held that it is for purposes of amusement; some people 
explain that God creates the World for purposes of amuse* 
ment. This view however is not right; for ‘ amusement * 
is that which brings happiness to those who, in the absence 
of that amusement, would not obtain happiness;—and 
certainly the Supreme Lord, having no pain, cannot be a 
seeker after happiness; as it js only persons in pain that 
seek for happiness. 


^M-cLctLctu-l^clL 
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(II) Others have explained that God creates the world for 
the purpose of showing His powers; these persons have 
held the view that it is with a view to make known the 

. manifoldness of the world (created fay Him) 

Var. P. 467. ■ . . . 

that God creates it. This view also is as 

unsound as the former one; there is nothing gained 

(by God) by making known His powers, nor is anything lost 

by not making them known. 

“ For what purpose then does God create the world? ” 

The most unobjectionable view is that it is by reason of 
His nature being so that God creates things; just as the 
Earth upholds things, because such is its very nature,—and 
similarly with other things,-—exactly in the same manner 
God acts because such is His very nature; for as a matter 
of fact the very nature of God consists of activity . “ If 

God’s activity is due to His nature, He should act constantly, 
without cessation.” If you mean by this that—“ if the 
very nature of God consists of activity , then it is not possible 
for Him to be active and inactive by turns; for it is not 
possible for that whose very nature consists of activity to 
cease from activity; nor should it be possible to create 
things one after the other, because the nature of a thing 
is one and uniform [so that there cannot be activity and 
inactivity, and consequent creation and non-creation, one 
after the other] ; it will not be possible for God to say at 
one time * may this come off,’ and at another time * may 
this not come off ; 9 for out of n cause which is of one uniform 
nature, we never find different kinds of products issuing,” 
—then our answer is that the objection does not lie against 
us, for we qualify God as endowed with intelligence ; we have 
already explained that God’s nature is endowed with in¬ 
telligence, and what is dependent upon things outside 
itself can never be incessantly active; it cannot produce 
everything at one and the same time; in fact what alone 
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come into existence are the causes of which happen to come 
together, while that of which the eauses do not come together 
does not come into existence ; and certainly it is never 
possible for the causes of all things to come together at one 
and the same time; hence the contingency of all things 
being produced at the same time cannot arise. When God 
does become active, towards creating a certain thing He 
had to wait for (a) the time of fruition of Merit and 
Demerit to arrive, (b) the appearance of other (auxiliary) 
causes, (<?) the pi’oximity of beings related to the things to 
be created ( d ) the fruition of the Merit and Demerit belong¬ 
ing to the beings related to the thing to be created, and 
(e) the non-obstruction of the aforesaid conditions. 

The Godliness —Omnipotence—of God,—is it eternal 
or evanescent? If it is evanescent, you should point out the 
cause that produces it; in ’the case of the peron whose 
powers are evanescent, there is always a diversity of causes 
bringing about those powers—the power of being minute 
or large at will and so forth ; and so in the case of all other 
beings. And (there being diverse causes of His Powers) 
there would be several Gods. ‘ What would be the harm 

if there were several Gods ? ’ There would 

Var. P. 468. 

be this difficulty, that if two Gods, with 
conflicting motives, intended to act towards the producing 
of a single thing,—there would be no (effective) action at all. 
If it be held that one would surpass the other, then the 
one that surpasses would be the God , and nottheother. If, 
on the other hand, the powers of God are eternal, then 
there would be no use for Merit (in His case), as His powers, 
(being eternal), could not be the result of His Merit.” 

Our answer is that the powers of God are eternal. Nor 
would this view be open to the objection that in that case 
His Merit would be useless; for the Merit that belongs to 
God does not produce powers in Him, what it does is to help 
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the aggregate Merit and Demerit subsisting in each individ¬ 
ual Soul. [This answer has been given on the understand¬ 
ing that Merit does belong to God]; in reality Merit does 
not belong to God [all His purposes being accomplished 
by means of His Knowledge and Power, which are eternal]; 
so that the objection that has been urged has no application 
at all to our view. 

“ Inasmuch as we can have no definite conception of 
the nature of God, there would al ways be a doubt as to 
whether God is a‘substance ’ or He belongs to one of the 
other categories of * quality * and the rest.” 

God is a substance ,—because he is endowed with a quality, 
that of Intelligence ,—like other substances. ‘‘ If God is 
intelligent, He must be like other Souls (encased in a Body, 
and so forth).” No, He is not like other Souls, for the 
simple reason that He is endowed with distinct qualities; 
just as Earth &c. (though substance s) are not regarded as 
Souls, because they are endowed with distinct qualities 
(which do not belong to Souls), in the same manner, since 
God differs from other Souls in His qualities, He cannot be 
like these other Souls. 

“ What is the difference in His qualities ? ” 

In answer to this some people declare that the merit, 
knowledge, dispassion and power of God are of a superior 
order,—-this superiority consisting in their eternality. 

This however we do not understand ; for there is no 
such proof of the eternality of God’s Merit &c. as there 
is of His-being endowed with intelligence ; and one cannot 
accept that for which there is no proof. 

The real superiority of God, which constitutes His 
difference from other Souls, consists in the eternality of His 
intelligence; the intelligence of God is eternal, as also the 
other common qualities of Number &c.,—-God being endowed, 
like Akashot with six qualities. “ What is the proof of God’s 
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intelligence being eternal?” The proof of this consists 
in the fact that Atoms are active only when controlled by 
an intelligent agent. “ This fact ouly proves that God 
is possessed of intelligence; how does it follow that this 
intelligence is eternal ? ” That follows from the fact 
that God’s intelligence is not restricted to only one thing at 
a time; such intelligences as are restricted to oae thing at 
a time are found to appear only when the Body and such 
other (accessory) causes, are present; God's intelligence, 
on the other hand, is not restricted to only one thing at a 
time; as is shown by the fact that at one and the same time 

it brings about several effects ; e. q. we find 
Var P. 469. f . ■ , , . , , . 

several immovable things (trees) coming into 

existence at one and the same time; and this could not be 
possible if God’s intelligence were restricted to only one 
thing at a time. The qualities present in God are, only 
the following : Number, Dimension, Separateness, Con¬ 
junction, Disjunction and Intelligence. 

If, from the fact of God being an intelligent being, one 
were to deduce the fact of His having a body also,—the 
person who would make this deduction would have to admit 
those Body and other (attendant) things to be either eternal 
or non-eternal. If they are non-eternal, then the presence 
of Merit and Demerit also will have to be admitted (in God);* 
and if that were admitted, then, being under the influence 
of Merit and Demerit, God would not be * God ’, the ‘ Supreme 
Lord ’, at all. If then you assume the Body &c. of God 
to be eternal, then you would be making an assumption 
contrary to what is directly perceptible [no Body being 
ever found to be ever-lasting]; and if you are prepared to 
admit what is apparently absurd, you might as well admit 
Intelligence (Cognition) itself to be eternal; and if you hold 
that in God there are several (evanescent) intelligences appear- 

0 For, as already proved, the Body &c. of each individual Soul is due to its 
Merit and Demerit, without which, therefore, there could be no body. 
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ing in a continuous series,—then in that case, it would not 
be possible for several trees &c. to come into existence at one 
and the same time. If (in answer to this) it be held that even 
though appearing in a series, those intelligences are opera¬ 
tive upon all things * (So that it would be quite possible 
for several things to be produced simultaneously),—even so 
this would be assuming something quite contrary to well- 
known facts; and one who would make such an assumption 
might as well admit Intelligence itself to be eternal. Thus 
then it is found that Intelligence can be either eternal or 
appearing in a continuous series ; and it has been shown that 
it is not right to hold that it forms a continuous series. 

[The Opponent takes up the thread of the original discuss¬ 
ion]— “ If God be held to be different (from other Souls) 
simply by reason of His being endowed with qualities 
different from those found in other Souls,—then this would 
mean that such things as are possessed of the same qualities 
are identical; e.g. Time and Space. ” 

Certainly not; what you say does not necessarily 
follow from our hypothesis ; what we assert is simply that 
from the difference in qualities there follows diversity (in 
the things), and not that from non-difference of qualities there 
follows identity (of the things); e.g. we find that though 
several Jars are possessed of the same qualities, yet they 
are many ; so that even though Time and Space may be 
possessed of the same qualities, yet they are regarded as 
different, by reason of the fact that they bring about diverse 
effects. 

Further, unless God were endowed with intelligence, it 
would not be possible for the World to come into existence. 

And this intelligence or cognition of God is operative uppn 
all things, bearing upon past, present and future things— 

° The right reading is qWff qft N * 
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and is direct (intuitive)*; it is not inferential, nor verbal 
fnor analogical, nor sense-perception] ; for neither Inference 
nor Scriptures bear upon that. God's cognitions being ever¬ 
lasting, there is no Faculty (Memory); i.e. inasmuch as 
God’s cognition is eternal, there need be no Faculty or 
v* P 470 Memory for Him ; and because His cognition 
is eternal, and there is no Faculty in Him, 

He has no Beeollection; there being, no Recollection He 
can have no inferential cognition. He has no pain, because 
He has no Demerit; and having no pain, He does not become 
disgusted with things; and for that same reason he has no 
hatred ; Desire there is, but it is not tainted (by ignorance), 
and is unobstructed in regard to all things, just as is His 
Intelligence (or Cognition). 

“ Is God bound or released ? ” 

He is not bound ; because He has no pain; and not being 
hound, He cannot be released ; as it is only one who has been 
in bondage that can be released ; and there is no bondage 
for God; hence He cannot be released. 

“ Since God is not related to the other Souls, it can not 
be possible for Him to control them.” 

If you mean by this that—the Merit and Demerit 
subsisting in the other things, (i,e. the other Souls), are not 
related to God, either directly or indirectly; and Merit and 
Demerit cannot be operative unless they are controlled 
(by God), ”—our answer is that there is' no force in this ; 
as an unborn relation is always possible; some pepole have 
held that there is an unborn relation (of God) with the other 
Souls ; and this * unborn relation,’ not having been denied in 
the NySya system, it may be taken .for granted. The philo¬ 
sophers who have postulated the * unborn relation ’ prove it 
by the following reasoning >*** God must be related to AMsha 

° Pratyah §<$ means direct cognition, not cognition horn of the Senses; for God's 
cognition being eternal, cannot be born m produced. 
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and other all-pervading substances,—because He is in contact 
with corporeal, substances,—like the Jar;—the Jar, being 
in contact with another Jar,* which is a corporeal substance 
becomes related to Akasha and other all-pervading sub¬ 
stances,—and as God also is similarly connected with corpor¬ 
eal substances, He also should be related to Akasha and 
other all-pervading substances.* “ This relation between 
God and Souls—is it all-pervading or not ? ” This question 
is meaningless, and as such, need not be answered at all; f 
all that we can say is that there is such a thing as the 
relation of God with other Souls; we do not go further to 
examine whether this relation does, or does not, pervade over 
God and the other Souls. 

Those philosophers also who do not accept the presence 

of the ‘unborn relation * (as between God and other Souls), 

—•for them also, inasmuch as it is possible for God to be 

related to the atomic Mind, there would always be the said 

relationship (with other Souls); there is a Mind belonging 

to each individual Soul, and all these Minds are related to 

God; and thus then, it being possible for God to have this 

(indirect) relation, through relation (of Mind), with the 

other Souls,—it is by this relation that God controls 

all Souls;—just as action is produced in 'the hand by 

the Man’s effort and the connection of the'Soul with the 

hand, and the Hand, rendered thus active, becomes connected 

with the pincer or some such implement, and 
Var. P. 471. r r 

by means of these instruments he gets at the 

red-hot ball of iron (which the hand could not get at 

directly). 

“ What you have put forward may be accepted as an 
argument for God being regarded as the cause of the World 
at the beginning of Creation ; but from this same argument, 

is the right reading, 
is the right reading. 
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it would seem that God cannot be the cause of the world at 
the present time.” 

The same argument holds good for the present time' also; 
the same arguments hold good even now : (a) ‘the Merit 
and Demerit of Souls dying must be controlled by an intelli¬ 
gent Agent; ’-—( b) ‘ the Barth and the other elemental sub¬ 
stances down to Wind are operative in performing their 
respective functions of upholding (wetting, burning and blowing) 
only when controlled by an intelligent Agent,—because they 
are themselves unconscious,—like the Axe and such other 
instruments ;’— (c) similarly wo can make ‘ Grass and such 
things’ the subject of the syllogism (proving that they are 
controlled by an intelligent Agent), and the premiss put 
forward in the form ‘ because they are the objects of visual 
and tactile perception.’—In the same manner, in regard to 
whatever object there may be a difference of opinion,—and 
it may be found to have the character of a ‘product, ’—we 
can make it the ‘ Subject,’ and prove the same fact in regard 
to it by means of the example of the Axe and such other 
instrument^. The same conclusion is proved by the Scriptures 
also ; that God is the cause of the world we learn also from 
the Scriptures ; e.g. [we may quote the following Smriti\ — 

* The ordinary man, ignorant and not master of : htfe own 
happiness and utihappiness, can go to Heaven .or to Hell, only 
as propelled by God. When that Lord, is awake, .then 
alone is the world active ; and when, with His mind composed, 
He goes to sleep, the entire world disappears.’* 


'* .The f&tparya says this is 1 8mri§i,’ The discussion on the existence ot 
Uod is continued at great length in the fMtparya^pp. 411—426. . 
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Section (6). 

(Sutras 22—24.) 

Examination of the View that the World is the result 
of Chance. 

Bhastja, on Su. (22). 

[P. 201, L. 6 to P. 202, L. 5.j 
Another philosopher asserts as follows :— 

Sutra (22). 

“This production op entities must be without an 

EFFICIENT CAUSE J AS WE SHE SUCH THINGS AS THE SHARPNESS 
OF THE THORN AND THE LIKE.” (Su. 22.) 

“ The Body anti such other entities must be regarded as 
produced without au efficient cause ; since we see such things 
as the sharpness of the thorn and the like ; such things as the 
sharpness of the thorn, the variegated colour of the minerals 
found in mountainous regions, the smoothness of stones, are 
found to be produced without any efficient cause, and yet 
each of them has a constituent cause * ; the same must be the 
case with the production of the Body &c. also 


* of the printed text gives no seuse ; the right reeding 

which is countenanced by the Vdrtika , is found in the Puri Ms. B. 

It is clear that what the Purvapaksin denies in the present Sutra is the 
Nyaya-theory of God being the efficient cause of the world ; the Butra distinctly 
mentions the 'uimitfa \ and th$ Bhd$y® makes it still clearer by saying that the 
things mentioned—the sharpness of the thorn &c.— have a constituent cause , and 
yet they have no efficient cause. Thus explained, the present section becomes 
connected naturally with the foregoing section dealing with God as the efficient 
cause of the world. In their anxiety to connect this section with what they con¬ 
sider the principal subject of the Adhyaya-~ the constituent cause of the world—the 
commentators have ueedlessly confused the issues iuvoived. E.g., the Parishuddhi says 
—“ The Piirvapaksin proceeds to criticise the Sid$hft7ita position (put forward uuder 
SCI. 4-1-11) that perceptible things are produced out of-.perceptible causes ; 
and for demolishing this view he begins with the demolition of the efficient 
cause—”; and Varcjhamana adds that in reality the PQrvapaksin’s standpoint is to 
deny all kinds of cause of the world. Vishvanatha also says —* u If things are due to 
mere chance, then Atoms cannot be the constituent cause, nor God the efficient cause, 
of the world [hence the Piirvapaksin insists upon’ the chance- theory, and the 
8id4ha>iptin controverts it].” 
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Vartika on Su. (22). 

[P. 471, L. 17 to P. 472, L. 6.] 

Another philosopher (the Materialist) says —"The product¬ 
ion of entities etc. etc .—says the SQtra. Just as sueh things 
as the sharpness of the thorn and the like are found to be 
produced without an efficient cause, and yet each of them 
has a constituent cause,—so must be the case with the pro¬ 
duction of the Body &c. also—says the Bhdsyaj, This Sutra 
is meant to put forward an illustrative example. What is the 
actual argument (that the illustration is meant to substan¬ 
tiate)? [The reasoning is]—‘ The Body and such other 
particular products must be without an efficient cause,—be¬ 
cause they have a particular shape—like the thorn and such 
other things.” 

[The Vartika offers its own answer to the above argu• 
ment]—The reasoning cannot be accepted; because in the 
case of things of which we do not perceive an efficient cause, 
we can find out such cause by means of Inference ; that is 
to say, when we cannot perceive by our senses the effic¬ 
ient cause of a certain thing, we have to seek for it by 
means of Inference. “Why so?” For the simple reason that 
the thing in question would be similar to things known to 
to have an efficient cause; as a matter of. fact, we find that 
objects with shapes, such as the Jar and the rest, have effic¬ 
ient causes; the Body and the Thorn &c. also have shapes; 
hence it follows that these latter also have efficient causes. 
Further, this matter has been explained. 8< What has been 
explained"?’’ It has been explained that —‘ the production of 
the Body is due to the influence of previous deeds * (Su. 3-2*60). 
And there is no object ivith shape as is admitted by both 
parties to be without cause (which could serve as the cor¬ 
roborative instance in the PBrvapaksin’s syllogism). 
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Sutra (23). 

[The Bka^eshm’s answer to the Purvapak&a.] 

Since the non-cause is (spoken of as) the ‘cause,’ 

THE SAID PRODUCTION OF ENTITIES IS NOT 1 WITHOUT CAUSE.’ 

BhUsya on SO. (20). 
fP. 202, LI. 7—8.] 

[Some NaiySyikas have offered this as an answer to the 
PUrvapalcsa view expressed in Su. 22]. It is alleged (in 
SO. 22) that ‘ bhdvotpatti’, the * production of entities’, is 
, animittatah > ; [and since this latter term ends in an affix 
which has the sense of the Ablative, it can only mean that 
the ‘production’ proceeds from ‘ animitta' ‘ non-cause’]; 
and that from which a thing proceeds is its ‘ cause ’ ; so 
that since (from what is said in Su. 22 it is clear that) the 
* animitta,' ‘non-cause, ’ is the * cause ’ of the * production 
of entities ’, it follows that the said ‘ production ’ is not 
‘ without cause ’ (as is alleged by the Purvapaksin). 

Vdrtika on Su. (23). 
fP. 472, L. 6 to L. 10.] 

Some people offer, to the PHrmpaksa, the following 
answer—(Since the non-cause fye. ^c.—says tho/Ssirn. Tbe 
‘non-cause ’ ‘ animitta, ’ itself would be the ‘ cause, ’; for 
that from which a thing proceeds is its * cause ’; hence 
arising out of ‘animitta', the said ‘production of entities’ 
cannot be said to be ' without cause.’ 

Sutra (24). 

* NmiTfA ’ (Cause) and ‘ Animitja ’ (‘ non-cause ’) 

BEING TWO DISTINCT THINGS, THE ANSWER (OFFERED 

IN SO. 23) IS NO ANSWER AT ALL. (SO. 24). 

Bhasya on Su. 24). 

[P. 202, L. 10 to L. 13.] 

‘ Nimitta’, Cause, is one thing, and its negation («wi- 
mitt a (‘non-cause’) is another; and the negation cannot be 
the same as the negatived; e. g. when it is said 
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that * the vessel is without water’, this denial of water 
is not the same as water. [So that there is no point in 
saying, as the Shade skin has said in Su. 23, that the 
‘animitta \ ‘non-cause,’ is the ‘nimitta’ , ‘ cause’, of produc¬ 
tion]. 

[The real answer to the Piireapahsa put forward in SO. 
22 is that] the view therein pub forward in no way differs 
from the view that ‘the origination of the Body &c. is not 
due to the actions of men’; and being identical with this view, 
it must be taken as refuted by the refutation of that view, 
(under Sutras 3*2. 60—72). 

Fartika on Su. (24). 

[P. 472, L. 10 to P. 473, L. 13.] - 

The answer offered in Su. 22 is not right; for ‘ nimitta ' 
and 1 animitta ’ beng Spa, fye. —says the Sutra. * Nimitta ’ 
is one thing and its negation is another ; and the negation 
cannot be the same ag the ‘negatived ’—siys the Bhasya . 

‘ Nimitta’ (being a positive term) affirms a thing, while 
‘ Animitta’ is its negation-, and certainly ibis not right to 
identify ‘ affirmation ’ with ‘ negation’. 

The view propounded in Su. 22 in no way differs from 
the view that * the originationof-the Body &c. is not due to the 
actions of men’; and being identical with that view, it 
should be regarded as having been refuted by the refuta 
tion of that view (under Su. 3-2. 60—72). 

[The Pctrtiha offers its own answer to the Purvapahsa ] — 
He, who asserts that “the production of the thorn and such 
things is without cause”, should be asked the following 
question—Is it the production of the Thorn only that is 
without cause ? or that of all things ? If it is the produc¬ 
tion of the Thorn only that is held to be without cause, then 
on the strength of that as an example, it cau be proved 
that all the rest has a cause. If, on the 
' ar ' P ' 473 ' other hand, the view held is that all things 
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are without cause, then there is self-contradiction ; since 
you admit of the relation of the Teacher and the Taught; 
you hold all things to be without cause and yet you are 
expounding a certain doctrine (to some one), and this pro¬ 
cess involves a self-contradiction [the expounder is the 
active agent, the person to whom something is expounded is 
the objective ; and these two conceptions involve the notion 
of cause]. In fact, the very use of a sentence involves 
a self-contradiction on your part; when you put forward 
the sentence—“ the production of entities is without 
cause, as we see such things as the Sharpness of the 
thorn and the like ” (SO. 22)—you make use of something 
that serves as the expounder (of a doctrine); and then 
to say that 6 there is no such thing as cause 9 involves a 
self-contradiction (since the expounder is a kind of cause). 
Further, c the production of entities is without cause/ and 
* the production of entities is due to a cause/—both these are 
sentences (verbal expressions)now if you do perceive 
the difference between the meaning of these two expressions 
—then this very fact sets aside the allegation that “ the 
production of entities js without cause ; ” since the percep¬ 
tion of the difference in the meanings arises from (and has 
for its cause) the difference in the two expressions. If, on the 
other hand, you do not comprehend the difference in the 
meanings due to the difference in the expressions, then 
there would be no point in making use of a particular 
expression,—any expression might be used to convey any 
meaning, {there being, ex hypothesis no difference in the 
meanings of different expressions). Then again, one who 
holds the production of entities to be without cause strikes 
at the root of all practical usages of men. And in asserting 
that * the production of entities is without cause/ if you 
include under it all entities , then you can have nothing 
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to serve as the corroborative instance (of your syllogism); 
if, on the other hand, you include under it only a few 
entities —-such as the Body and the like—then, whatever 
might be cited as the corroborative instance, it would be 
wanting in one of the properties of the Probandum,—it 
would have the property of being with shape , and would not 
have the property of being loithont cause [according to both 
parties ; and it is essential for the Instance to be one that 
is admitted by both parties to be on all fours with what is 
meant to be proved]. 

End of Section (d). 

Section (7). 

[Sutras 25—28.] 

Examination of the view that All Tilings are evanescent. 

Bhasya on Sfl. (25). 

[P. 202, L. 13 toL. 18.] 

Other philosophers have held the following view:— 
Sutra (25). 

“ All things most be evanescent ; because they ' 

ARE LIABLE TO BE PRODUCED AND DESTROYED. ’* Su (25). 

° The causes, out of which the things of the world are produced,—do they 
consist of all evanescent things ? or of all eternal things ? or of some eternal and 
some evanescent things V This is what is going to be considered now. If the 
first two alternatives are true, then there can bo no ‘ Rebirth/ such as the 
Naiy&yika postulates. Hence it becomes necessary to refute them; and the 
present section proceeds to refute the first of the three alternatives. The position 
controverted here is not the same as that in which all things are held to be 
momentary ; because the Purvapaksin here admits some sort of [continuity of 
existence of things and as such differs from the thorough-going Ksambhahgavadin 
Nihilist— Parishud^hl. 

Vardhamana , in view of what he has said in connection with the preceding 
section, says—Though what has been proved in the foregoing section is that the 
things of the world have an efficient cause, yet what the present section takes 
up is the question of eternalityor evanescence of all three kinds of cause, because 
in a general way what has been said in proof of the efficient cause is applicable 
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“ What is the meaning of being 1 evanescent ’ ? That 
which exists only for some time is called ‘ evanescent.’ That 
which is liable to be produced is non-existent while it is not 
produced, and that which is liable to be destroyed is non¬ 
existent when it has been destroyed ; * and what this means 
is that all material things-—such as the Body &c.-—and all 
non-material things—Cognition and the rest—both kinds of 
things are found to be liable to production and destruction ; 
from which it follows that they are all evanescent.” 

Vartika on SG. (25). 

[P. 473, L. 10 to P. 474, L. 5.] 

“ All things are evanescent fyc. ^c.—says the Stttra. What 
is the meaning of being ‘ Evanescent ’ ? That gohich exists Jor 
only some time is called ‘ evanescent; ’ that which is liable to 
be produced is non-existent ivhile it is not produced, and that 
which is liable to be destroyed is non-existent after it has been 
destroyed; and what this means is that all material things—the 
Body Sfc. and all non-material things—Cognition and the 
rest*—both kinds of things are found to be liable to production ; 
from which it follows that they are all evanescentf —says the 
Bhdsya. 

to the constituent and non~constituent causes also. The precise Doubt or 
question to be dealt with in the present section is—whether or not cognisahility 
is invariably concomitant with evanescence. 

Vishvanatha says—If all thiugs are evanescent, the Soul also should be 
evanescent; hence it becomes uecessary to coqtrovert that view. 

9 The printed text reads ; the Vdrtika (Bib. Ind. edition) and the 

Tdtparya read • we have adopted the latter, as being more in keeping with 

the sense of the sentence as a whole. With the former reading the sentence 
would mean— 4 that which is liable to be destroyed is never not destroyed/ Though 
this will give some sort of sense, yet it would not be in keeping with the rest 
of the passage, The $&tparya construes the Bhdsya to mean—' things are non¬ 
existent after destruction; hence liability to production and destruction proves 
lhaX things emt only for sometime , they are evanescent.' 
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[The Var^ika offers its own answer to- the above argu¬ 
ments of the Purvapaksa] — Inasmuch as the argument 
stated in the Sutra stxnds in need of a corroborative 
instance,*—and as it includes 4 all things ’ under the Propo¬ 
sition itself [leaving nothing to serve as the required instance] 
it is vitiated by the absence of a corroborative instance ; your 
proposition is that ‘ all things are evanescent,’ and this makes 
Var p 474 a corroborative instance impossible; as everything 
is included under the Subject (‘all things’), and 
what is itself to be proved cannot form the corroborative 
instance. Further, the probans —‘ because they are liable 
to be produced and destroyed’—is nou-pervasive (/.e., not 
present in the entire Subject) ; you make ‘ all things ’ the 
subject, and then predicate of them i liability to be produced 
and destroyed; ’ but as a matter of fact this * liability to be 
produced and destroyed ’ is not present in several such 
things as Atoms, jtkaska (Time, Space &c.), some qualities'of 
these, and in Community &c. ; so that the probans is non- 
pervasive. 

Sfttra (28). 

[The Bkadeshin’s answer to the Purvapaksa'} — 

WHAT IS ASSERTED CANNOT BE TRUE; AS THE * EVANESCENCE ’ 

ITSELF IS ETERNAL. Su. (26). 

Bhasya on Su. (26). 

[P. 202, LI. 20—21.] 

If the evanescence of all things is everlasting (eternal), 
then, by reason of the etevnality of that ‘ evanescence,’ it 
cannot be true that * all things are evanescent; ’-—if, on the 
other hand, the said ‘ evanescence ’ is not ever-lasting,.then 
while the ‘ evanescence ’ would be non-existent, all things 
would be eternal ! 

0 This is how the Tatparya explains the term 
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Vartika on Su. (26). 

When the Opponent asserts that “ all things are evanes¬ 
cent,” he should be asked the following question—Is the 
‘ evanescence ’ of all things everlasting ? or evanescent ? If 
the ‘ evanescence ’ is everlasting, then all things are not 
evanescent. If, on the other hand, the ‘ evanescence * is 
evanescent, then by reason of the absence (at times) of the 

* evanescence,’ all things would be eternal. For these 
reasons the Probans put forward is ‘ contradictory.’ 

Sutra (27). 

[The Siddhantin's objection to the Ekacieshin’s argument 
in Su. 26.] 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE ‘ EVANESCENCE ’ IS NOT 
ETERNAL; LIKE THE DESTRUCTION OF FIRE AFTER HAVING 
DESTROYED THE THING BURNT BY IT. (Su. 27.) 

Bhasya on Su. (27). 

[P. 203, LI. 2—3.] 

The said ‘ evanescence ’ is not eternal. “ How so ? ” 
Just as Fire, after having destroyed the thing burnt by 
it becomes itself destroyed (extinguished), similarly the 

* evanescence of all things,’ after having destroyed all things, 
becomes itself destroyed. [So that there need be no in¬ 
congruity in regarding the ‘ evanescence ’ as ' eternal.’] 

Vartika on Su. (27). 

[P. 474, LI. 11—12.) 

As a matter of fact Sfc. fyc.-— says the Sutra. Just as 
Fire becomes destroyed after having destroyed the thing to 
be burnt, so does ‘evanescence’ also become destroyed, after 
having destroyed all things. 

Sutra (28). 

[The Final Sidtfhanta.] 

The ETERNAL CANNOT BE RIGHTLY DENIED J. BECAUSE 
THE DETERMINATION (AS TO A CERTAIN THING BEING ETERNAL 
OB EVANESCENT) MOST BE IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHAT IS 
ACTUALLY PERCEIVED. (Su. 28.) 
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Bhasya on Su. (28). 

[P. 203, L. 5—9.] 

The theory propounded (in Sti. 25) totally denies all 
‘eternality;but the total denial of ‘eternality’ is not right.— 
Why ?— Because the determination must be in accordance with 
what is actually perceived. That is, when a certain thing is 
rightly found to bo * liable to be produced and destroyed,’ it 
should be regarded as ‘ evanescent ’, while what is not found 
to be so liable should be regarded as the reverse; and as a 
matter of fact, the said liability to be produced and destroyed is 
not perceived by any means of right knowledge,in such things 
as the elemental substances in their subtle forms, JLkSsha, 
Time, Space, Soul and Mind,—some qualities of these,— 
Community, individuality and Inherence;—hence the conclu¬ 
sion is that all these are eternal. 

Varlika on Su. (28). 

[P. 474, L. 13 to P. 475, L. 10]. 

The theory propounded in Su. 25—that “all things are 
evanescent’’--totally denies ‘eternality’; but the eternal 
cannot be rightly denied & c. &c.—says the SUira. It is 
not right to totally deny ‘ eternality,’ because the determination 
must be in accordance with what is actually perceived; it is 
only in cases where we actually (perceive what has been put 
forward as the reason) i.e., ‘liability to be produced 
and destroyed’, that on the strength of that reason, 
evanescence can be admitted. If you regard things as 
evanescent without any reason, then the statement of the 
reason—* because they are liable to be produced and 
destroyed’—becomes stultified (futile). Further, one who 
speaks of *non-eternality ’ (evanescence) must admit ‘etern¬ 
ality ’ also, as the negative particle al ways signifies either denial 
of what is possible, or exclusion, ( contradistinction ) ; as a matter 
Var P 475 negative particle, when used, is used 

in the sense of either (a) denying what is possible, 
or (6) excluding (eliminating), and in either case it presupposes 
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the existence of what is the second term in the negative com¬ 
pound; so that (a) if the compound ‘non-eternal* denotes 
what is eternal, then,—inasmuch as what is denied in one place 
is only what exists in another place, it follows that what is 
signified by the second terra in’the compound exists;-—and 
(5) if the * non-eternal ’ is that which is other than eternal, 
even so what is signified by the latter terra in the compound 
becomes established: for unless the thing signified by the 
latter term exists* there can be no sense in a thing being 
other than that. And inasmuch a3 ' non-eternality ’ is an 
actuality-—* non-eteraality * being accepted (by us also) as a 
property of things*—-there would be nothing wrong (even 
according to us) in the assertion that‘all things are non-eternal* 
\if by * all ’ are meant all those things that are actually found 
to be liable to be 'produced and destroyed) ; further ‘ non-etern¬ 
ality ’ is a property, and as such, it cannot exist if the object 
to which it belongs is non-existent; and in this sense (since the 
very existence of the property of ‘ non-eternality ’ presupposes 
the existence of things), there need be nothing wrong in the 
allegation that ‘all things are non eternal.’ It being ^admitted 
(by both parties) that whatever is liable to be produced and 
destroyed is non-eternal, the Opponent might try to prove the 
‘non eternality’ of all things on the ground of their being existent 
beings, the meaning of ‘non-eternality* being either * being 
suspected of being non eternal,’ or 4 being other than eternal»; 
—but for such a person also non-eternality would be possible 
only when there would be in existence that which is denoted 
by the second term of that compound (i.e., the eternal thing), 
and his very proposition would be faulty; and hence his 
allegation becomes rejected. 

End of Section (7). 



footnote. 


f is the right reading, 


as in the 
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Section (8). 

[tfSO’os 29—33.] 

Examination of the Theory that All Things are Eternal. 


Bhdsya on Su. (29). 

[P. 203, L. 9 to L. 12.] 

Here is another sweeping assertion:— 

Sutra (29 ).—\JPurvapakm].— tt All things most be 

ETERNAL ; BECAUSE THE FIVE ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCES ARE 

ETERNAL.”—— (Su. 29). 

“All this, everything in the world, is an elemental 
substance; and elemental substances are eternal, the total 
destruction of any elemental substance being impossible 
(according to the Naiyayika himself) [hence everything must 
be eternal].”* 

Varti/ea on Su. (29). 

[P.476, L. 10 to L. 18.] 

The following is another sweeping assertion :—-'All 
things are eternal &c. &c.—says the Sutra. Everything in 
this world is an elemental substance ; and all elemental sub¬ 
stances are eternal,—the total destruction of any elemental sub¬ 
stance being impossible ,—says the Bhasya, Hence it follows 
that all things are eternal.” 

Sutra (30). 

[Siddhdnta.] 

What has been asserted cannot be right ; as we 

ACTUALLY PERCEIVE THE CAUSE OF PRODUCTION AND OF DES¬ 
TRUCTION.— (Su. 80). 


° If all things are eternal, there eao be no Re-birth, as Re-birth pre-supposes 
the destruction of the Body. Hence it is necessary to controvert this view. 
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Bhasya on Su (30). 

As a matter of fact, we actually perceive the cause of the 
production (of things), as well as the cause of (their) 
destruction ; and this would be incompatible with the view 
that all things are eternal.* 

Vartilea on SQ. (80). 

What has been asserted cannot be right Sfc. <Jc.—says the 
Sutra. Of entities, we actually perceive the cause of produc¬ 
tion, as also the cause of destruction; neither of these would 
be possible if the entities were all eternal j for what is 
eternal is neither produced nor destroyed. 

Sutra (31). 

[Objection]—" Inasmuch as all things possess 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OP ELEMENTAL SUBSTANCES, THE 

DENIAL (IN Sd. 30) IS NIST RIGHT." (SQ. 81.) 

Bhasya on SQ. (31). 

[P. 203, LI. 17—18. J 

“ The thing, of which you think you perceive the causes 
of production and destruction, is not found to be anything to¬ 
tally different from, and devoid of the characteristics of. 
Elemental Substances; and inasmuch as everything possesses 
the characteristics of Elemental Substances, it must be an 
Elemental Substance; so that the denial (in Su. 30) is not 
right." t 


* Things composed of elemental substances are not the same as the elemental 
substances themselves ; the Bull and the Jar for instance are not the same as the 
subtle Atoms; for if they were so, they would bW as imperceptible as the Atoms 
are. And since we actually perceive the cause of production and destruction of 
such things as the Bull and the Jar, thfwie Q&nnot be eternal, even though ' the 
elemental substances may be so .—Tafparya. 

j* Elemental substances are eternalthe Bull and the Jar are not anything 
different from Elemental substanceshence eternality cannot be denied of the 
Bull and the Jar. 
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F&rtika on Su. (81). 

[P. 475, L. 1 fco L. 18.] 

Inasmuch as all things Sfc. Sfc. —says the Sotra. “ That 
Var p 476 of which you think you perceive the causes 
of production and destruction, is not found 
to be devoid of the characteristics of Elemental Substances; 
and inasmuch as everything possesses the characteristics of 
elemental substances, all things must be eternal.’’ 

[The Vartika supplies its own answers to this argument 
of the Puroapaksa]— (1) When the Opponent says that “all 
things are eternal," he admits that nothing is produced and 
nothing is destroyed; and since he admits this, all his 
activity, which is for the purpose of obtaining what is good 
and avoiding what is evil, would be futile. (?) Since 
‘ all things ’ have been made the * subject ’ (of the argument) 
there can be no corroborative instance. (3) The very 
use of the verbal expression, is stultifying; i.e., the verbal 
expression—“all things must be eternal, because the five 
elemental substances are eternal,”—is used only for the purpose 
of explaining things to the other party ; now what does the 
Piirvipaksin do by means of this verbal expression ? (a) Does 
he establish what is not known ? Or (6) does he disestablish 
(set aside) what is already known? («) If he establishes 
what is not known,—what sort of establishing is it that is 
brought about by the expression? If it is the knowledge oi the 
(thing) that is brought about, then this goes against your 
view : you allege that *aU things are eternal,’ and yet you admit 
that the knowledge (which also is included in ‘ all things ’) 
is brought about (or produced). If, on the other hand, 
the verbal expression does not bring about the knowledge, 
then what is that ‘ establishing ’ which is brought about by 
the active instrumentality of the reasoning (that you have 
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f 

propounded) ? * Every active agent must accomplish some¬ 
thing new; on one hand the very idea of the ‘ accomplishment 
of something new ’ is incompatible (with the Opponent’s 
theory of all things being eternal); while on the other (if 
nothing new is accomplished) the ‘ active agent ’ loses its 
character; for if the thing is eternal, there is nothing to be 
brought about in it (by any active agent). (b) If the 
Opponent accepts the view that he intends (by his verbal 
expression) to disestablish what is already known,—this view 
also involves the Disestablishment, or setting aside, of 
what is eternal (which is absurd). If ‘ disestablishment ’ 
be held to mean disappearance from view (not destruction), 
then also it would have to be admitted that when a certain 
thing disappears from view, there is either something new 
produced, or some previously existing thing destroyed; so 
that in no way can you escape from * self-contradiction; ’ 
i.e., when it so happens that a certain thing, nob perceived 
before, comes to be perceived,—there is always either the 
production of something new, or the destruction of some¬ 
thing that existed before; and since you cannot but admit 
this, you cannot escape from self-contradiction, 

Sutra (32). 

[insurer]—W hat has been urged can not be 
bight; fob as a MATTEB of fact, the cause and PRODUC¬ 
TION ABE ACTUALLY PEB0E1VED. (Su. 32.) 

* * Sadhana? ‘ Moans of accomplishment’, is that which accomplishes some¬ 
thing ; and as such there must be something that is accomplished by it. The 
reading of the Bibliotheca Indica Edition gives no sense; that of the Benares 
edition is qrtfq&rnT which ffi ay *>° rendered.to mean—‘that which 

(for its accomplishment) renders the active or operative.’ 

qf irofap? CTqrf appears to be the right reading, which has been 

adopted in the translation. 
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DhSsya on Su. (32). 

[P. 204, L. 1 to L. 16]. 

As a matter of fact (in the case of every ordinary thing, 
such as the Bull, the Jar and the like), the cause is actually 
perceived, as also the ptoduction of the thing possessing 
qualities analogous to the qualities of the cause; and neither 
of these can be possible in regard to an ‘ eternal ’ thing; 
nor is it possible to deny that there is such perception 
of the‘cause’ and the ‘production’ (of the thing); nor 
agaiu is it possible for a perception to be entirely devoid 
of a real objective basis; so that on the strength of this 
perception it is inferred that the product is produced 
(brought into existence) as possessing qualities analogous 
to those of its cause; and it is that product which 
forms the real objective basis for the said perception. This 
(the products having qualities similar to those of its cause) 
accounts for the fact that “all things possess the characteris¬ 
tics of Elemental Substances ” (that has been urged by the 
Opponent in Su. 31).* 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that the effort of 
the cognitive agent is put forth only when he is urged by 
a desire for the cause of the production (of what he wishes to 
obtain) and the destruction (of what he wishes to get rid of). 
[So that Man’s effort also presupposes the production and 
destruction of things]. 

Thirdly, every composite substance is known to have 
that character; i, e.„ it is a Well-known fact that every 
composite substance has the character of being liable to 
production and destruction. 

Fourthly , what has-been urged' by the Opponent is not 
applicable to Sound, Motion, Cognition and such things; as 
a matter of fact, the two reasons put forward—(a) “because 
the five Elemental Substances are eternal ” (Su. 29) and 
(6) (i because everything is possessed of the characteristics 


* The fact of the Bull and the Jar having the characteristics of Elemental 
Substances is due to their being the products of those substances, and not io their 
being the same as those substances. Hence the said fact cannot prove the 
eternality of the Bull and the Jar. 
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of Elemental Substances’* (Su. 31)—are not applicable to 
such things as Sound, Motion, Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, 
Desire, Aversion, and Effort, [as not one of these is either an 
elemental substance, or possessed of the characteristics 
of elemental substances] ; hence the reason (is * anekanta ’ 
(inconclusive; because non-pervasive). 

[Says the Opponent]—‘‘ Like the cognition of things in a 
dream, the said perception (of the cause and of production) 
is wrong.” 

The same may be said of the perception of Elemental 
Substances also. What you mean is that—** The percep¬ 
tion of the production and the cause of things is of the 
samp character as the cognition of things in a dream 
but if that be so, then the same might be said also in 
regard to the perception of Elemental Substances; 
and the perception of Earth &c. also would have to be 
regarded as similar to the cognition of things in a dyeam [so 
that there would be no justification for regarding even 
the Elemental Substances as eternal ]. 

The Opponent says]—“ If there are no such things as 
the Earth &c. then the practical usages of men would come 
to an end.” 

The same would apply to the other case also; if there 
were no real objective basis for the perception of the produc* 
tion and the cause of things, then also all practical usages 
of men would come to an end. 

Further, to argue that ** the said perception (of 
production &c.) is as unreal as th$ cognition of things 
during dreams,” is not a right argument at all it cannot 
prove any such conclusion as the Opponent desires to 
prove, viz. ordinary things like the Bull and the Jar are 
exactly like the Atoms of Elemental Substances](a) 
because Eternal Substances (Atoms) are beyond the reach 
of the senses (which the ordinary things of the world are 
not) 9 and (6) because they are not objects of production and 
destruction (whichthe ordinary things of the world are). 


9 See the Varlrka below on the use of this term here. 
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Vartika on Su. (S2). 

[P. .476, L. 18 to P. 478. L. 12.] 

lib has been urged (in Su. 31) that “everything is 
possessed of the characteristics of elemental substances, 
hence all things must be eternal”; but this is not right; 
as the fact put forward can be explained otherwise; 
the presence (in ordinary things) of the characteristics of 
Elemental Substances is capable of being explained other¬ 
wise (than on the basis of their Eternality) :—It is due to 
the perception of production and of cause. As a matter of 
fact, we perceive the production of things as possessing 
qualities analogous to those of its cause, and we also perceive 
the cause itself ; both these would be impossible in regard 
to eternal things; of the eternal thing there is no produc¬ 
tion ; nor is there any cause of the eternal thing. And yet 
both these actually exist (as vouched for by our perception). 
Hence the conclusion is that the product is actually produced, 
as possessing qualities analogous to those of its cause; 
and when it is produced a§ possessing qualities analogous 
to those of the cause, it is only natural that the product 
(ordinary things like the Bull and the Jar) should possess 
the characteristics of elemental substances (which substances 
are its cause). This argument has been already explained 
by us in detail when we pointed out that ‘ the production 
of perceptible things is from perceptible things, as is clearly 
proved by perception ' (Su. 4. 1. 11). 

Further, the probans put forward (by the Opponent^ 
—“because the elemental substances are eternal” (Su. 29) is 
non-pervasive. “ How so ?” For the simple reason 
that it does not apply to Motion and such other things; 
as a matter of fact, Motion, Cognition, Sound &c. do not fall 
under the premiss 4 because the five elemental substances are 
eternal \* 

* sf sum 9 i s right reading. 
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Further, the Opponent’s argument becomes -nullified by 
our perceiving the effort put forth by the cognitive agent; 
the effort of the cognitive agent is found to be put forth 
when he is urged by a desire for production and destruc¬ 
tion; and this would not be possible if all things were 
eternal (and there were no production, nor destruction). 

Further the composite substance is known to have that 
property ; —we have already proved that the composite subs¬ 
tance has the property of being liable to be produced and 
destroyed; and what is alleged by the Opponent is not 
right. 

Objection —“ How is it that though the Reason (of the 
Opponent) is only ‘ non-pervasive ’ (not present in the entire 
subject , the Bhasya calls it ‘ inconclusive ’, anekanla ’ ? ” 

Answer —What is meant by the reason being * angkanja ’ 
is that the Subject subsists during both ends, (during 
existence as well as during non-existence) of it; the Subject 
of the Proposition * all things are eternal ’ is .41/,-—-and this 
‘all’includes things known as ‘Elemental Substances’ 
as well as those that are not known as such; and since 
this * subject ’ {All) co-exists with * both ends Exis¬ 
tence as well as Non-existence —of the Reason (‘ possessing 
the characteristics of Elemental Substances ’), it is not right 
to say that * all things possess the characteristics of Elemen¬ 
tal Substances.’—It is in this sense that the reason has 
been called anSlcSnta ’ (having the subject not restricted 
either to its Existence only or to its Non-existence only). * 

° This passage is obscure. We have adopted the interpretation of theTgfjxxr$fa: 
It construes the sentence 

Wg f R K l ; though it is difficult to reconcile this construction with the comp^ndf 
ed form later on The meaning according to the Jai\pQry* 

is that of the reason—* possessing the characteristics of elemental substances — 
there are two ends, * existence and non-existence ; and the subject “ All ” is concomi¬ 
tant with both ; since ‘air includes * elemental substance, * which co-exist 
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Objection —“ Like the cognition of things in a dream, the 
said perception (of the causes of production of things) is 
wrong.” 

If you mean by this that—“ The idea that a certain 
thing is produced and destroyed is not true ; the real produc¬ 
tion and destruction not being there, the notion that the 
thing has been produced, and that it is destroyed, is a mere 
misconception; just as during a dream though the things 
do not exist, yet there is a misconception of them ”,—then 
our answer is that this is not true, there being nothing to 
prove that it is as you say ; that is, you simply assert that 
when we conceive of such things as the Bull and the Jar 
as being ‘ produced ’ and ‘ destroyed,’ there is no such 
thing in reality as * production ’ or destruction,’—and you do 
not bring forward any proof of such non-existence (of produc¬ 
tion and destruction) ; and unless proofs have been ad¬ 
duced in support of a certain assertion, it cannot be 
accepted. And how things have a real existence apart from 
sensations , we shall explain later on. Further, if the 

notions of * Production ’ and * Destruction ’ be regarded as 
mere misconception , then the same might be said of the 
conception of Elemental Substances also—this conception 
also being like the conception of things during a dream. 

with the existence of the reason, and ‘ non^lemental substances, ’ which co-exist with 
the non-existence oi the reason ; so that ft is- not right to say that ‘all things 
possess the characteristics of elemental substances.’ 

The more natural meaning of the words would appear to be that—* the 
reason subsists in both ends of the subject ; ’ but the difficulty in this interpretation 
is that if the Reason subsists in all conditions of the Subject then it is quite 
valid 5 and if by ‘twoends’ are meant ‘ existence and non-existence,’ then it 
would be true to say that the Reason co-exists with the existence and the non¬ 
existence of the subject ‘ all ; ’ for as a jnatter of fact, ‘ possessing the characteris¬ 
tics of elemental substances,’ which is the, reason, is never co-existent with 
the non-existence ot ‘all thingsIt is better on the whole therefore to accept 
the interpretation of the Tdtparya , 
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“ But if there were no such things as the Barth &c., then 
all practical usages of men would come to an end.” If you 
mean by this that—“ If the Barth and other Elemental Sub¬ 
stances do not exist, then there would be an end to all 
practical usage which is based upon such substances,”—then 
our answer is that exactly the same may be said of the 
other case also : If the existence of Elemental Substances 
is admitted simply through fear of all usages coming to an 
end, then, for that same reasou you should admit also the 
‘production 5 and * destruction 5 of things; as no practical 
activity can be carried on unless there are ‘productions’ 
and ‘ destructions 5 of things. 

Further,—(a) because eternal substances are beyond the 
reach of the senses , and ( b) because they are not objects of pro - 
duction and destruction , &c. &c.—says the Bhasya . Every¬ 
thing eternal is super-sensuous, and not the object of pro¬ 
duction and destruction ; hence it is not right to assert that, 
the said perception (of production and destruction) is as unreal 
as the cognition in a dream. 

Further, when you speak of the * misconception of 
Production and Destruction 5 it behoves you to explain what 
is the real object of * Production and Destruction; 5 and 
for one who holds all things to bo eternal, there can be 
no objects of ‘ Production and Destruction ; 5 and if you deny 
the existence of the object , you have to deny the existence 
also of a misconception relating to that object. 

Bhdsya on Su, (83). 

[P. 204, L. 16 to P.'205, L. 11.] 

“ What really happens”*, says another philosopher, “ is 
that the Original Substance remaining constant, one property 
of it ceases and another property is produced;—and this is 
what forms the object (meaning) of the ‘ destruction 5 and 
‘ production 5 of the thing; in fact when a thing is said to 
be * produced/ it is something that has been already in 
existence (in the form of the original substance) even 
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before that * production ; 1 and similarly when a thing is said 
to be 8 destroyed ’ it continues to exist (in the form of the 
Substance) even after that destruction [for all that has 
happened is that one properly has disappeared and another 
has appeared |; and in this manner all things are eternal#” * 
[This doctrine is refuted in the following Sutra .] 

Sutra (33). 

This cannot be accepted ; for (under this theory) 

THERE WOULD BE NO POSSIBILITY OF DIFFERENTIATION.— 

(Su. 38). 

There would be no possibility of any such differentiation as 
*this is birth, and that is cessation ; ’ as under the theory put 
forward what is born and what has ceased toexist are both extant. 
( A) [In regard to properties also] there could be no differentiation 
(as to Time}, such as * this property is born an^d that property 
has ceased*, as both are equally extant (B)nor would there 
be any differentiation as to time,— i^ich as 8 at this time there 
are birth and cessation, and not atvjbhat time/ for at all times 
things would be equally extant; (C) nor could there be any 
differentiation as to relationship , subh as 8 there are birth 
and cessation of this property, and pot of that/ for both 
propertied would be equally extant ; (D)vnor again, could there 
be any sudh differentiation in regard to Time , as 8 this, not yet 
come, is iri the future, and that is pasj,; * for under the theory 
all things are always extant , which means that they are 
always 8 present* [and as such can never be spoken of 
as ‘ future! * or 8 past ’]. 

None of these objections lie against the view (held by 
the Naiyayika) that ‘birth* (production) consists in the 
coming into existence (gaining its own nature) of what has 
not been in existence, and cessation (destruction) consists 
in the ceasing to exist (losing its own nature), of what has 

♦ The T&tparya ‘calls this doctrine Soctyambhuvdnanmatam ; 1 does it mean 
the ‘ Shaiva ’ system ? The doctrine is thus sumned up in the Tdtparya —'“ The 
modification undergone by Substances is of three kinds : (1) modification of pro¬ 
perties?, (2) modification of condition, and (3) modification of age. E^. (1) (the 
original subtance Gold in lump becomes modified into the ear-ring,.and here we have 
the modification of the property (shape) of the gohl ; (2) when the ear-ring is 
broken up and made into the bracelet, we have the modification of conditions, ».e., 
the ear-ring has renounced its present and reverted to the past condition, and the 
bracelet hasremoved its future and reverted to the present condition; and (3) in 
the beginning the bracelet is new, young, and in time it becomes old ; so that here we 
have the modification of age . [The original gold remains constant all the time].” 
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been ia existence Fop these reasons we conclude that it 
is not right to assert, as has been asserted by the Opponent 
(Text L. 1, P. 2bo), that—“a thing exists before it is born, 
and it exists also after it has been destroyed.” 

Vartika SQ. (33). 

[P. 478, L. 12 to P. 479, L. 5.] 

Other philosophers have offered another explanation of 
the doctrine that “all things are eternal”. What this means, 
according to them, is that —‘ the original substance remain¬ 
ing constant, only its property ceases, and another property 
comes into existence; that which has ceased continues to 
exist even after cessation, and that which comes into exis- 
tence has also been in existence before that coming into 
existence.” 

The answer to this is that, this cannot be accepted etc, etc. 
—says the Sutra . The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 

When you assert that—“ that which has ceased continues 
to exist cessation ”—you should be asked the following 

questions—What is the meaning of the expression that the 
thing has ceased ?* If you say that what it means is that ' it was 
perceived before and is not perceived now ’,—then we ask, to 
what is due the non-perception of what exists ? If it were due 
to obstruction, then such obstruction should be perceived. In 
fact we have already explained (P. 470, L. 15 et seq.) that 
when a thing, not perceived before, comes to be perceived, 
it has to be admitted that a new peculiarity has been pro¬ 
duced in it and a previous peculiarity has dropped off. If 
however you adhait of this explanation, you contradict yourself 
[as for you there can be no predactioa of anything new, 
or dropping off of anything]. Then again, as regards your 
assertion that—“ that which comes iuto existence has exist¬ 
ed before that coming into existence also,”—this cannot be 

is the right reading, foun l in the footnote. 
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right, as it involves a self-contradiction. To say that a thing 
comes into existence and then to say that * it exists ’ is a 
contradiction in terms [that which already exists cannot 
come into existence]. If 4 corning into existence 5 be 
explained as ‘manifestation/ ‘coining into view/ -—even so, 
the objections urged before remain in force, and it further 
involves the admission (on your part) that the 4 manifestation/ 
which was not in existence before , has come into existence [and 
this is incompatible with your doctrine]. 

End of Section (8). 

Section (9). 

[Sutras 34—36.] 

The Refutation of the View that ail is Dicersity , there 
is no Unity . 

Bhasyct on Su. (34). 

[P. 205, L. II to P. 206, L. 4.] 

The following is another sweeping assertion (of the 
(Baucidhas) : — 

Sutra (34). 

( Pflrvapafcsa. J 

44 All must be regarded as diverse ; because the 

SYMBOLS (NAMES) OF THINGS REFER TO DIVERSE ENTITIES.”* 

(Su. 34). 

0 It has beeu established up to this poiut that all things are aggregates of—* the 
Quality and the Qualified ,’ 4 the negative and positive,’ ‘ the intelligent aud non-iutelli- 
gent,’ ‘ the eternal and non-eternal and it becomes necessary to refute the theory 
that there is no such thing as the ‘ aggregate whole/ This theory has been held 
in several forms-*!!) the theory that there is no unity (refuted in Su. 34—36), 
(2) ‘all is mere Void’ (Su. 37—40), (3) ‘ there is only one thing,’ or ‘ there are 
only two things,’ and so forth, (Su. 41 -—43). All these have to be refuted, because— 

( 1 ) if there is no unity , uo one thing, then of what could there be an aggregate ? 

( 2 ) if nothing exists, and all is Void, there can be uo aggregate ; and (3) similarly 
there can be no ‘aggregate’ under the theory of absolute Monic:u,— Parishuddhi. 

The doctrine put forward uuder this Sutra is thus explained in the Tatparya 
“ All things must be diverse, distinct; because there is no such thing as * substance,’ 
apart from colour &c., and colour &c., are distinct from one another ; nor is there 
any such thing as ‘composite’ apart from the components, and these latter are 
distinct from one another.” Such is the view of the Sautraniikas and the Vai - 
bh&sikas* 
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44 All must be regarded as diverse; there is no single 
entity .—Why ?—Bh a vela ksannyrit hah tvdt —says the Sutra; 
the 4 laksam 1 or 4 symbol ’ of the 4 Warn? 4 entity,’ is that 
which distinguishes it; L e. its name; and the names refer 
to diverse entities; as a matter of fact, all 4 names of things’ 
denote combinations ; e g , the name 4 Jar ’ is applied to the 
combination of 4 odour, taste, colour and touch/ (the qualities 
of the Jar), and also to the combination of the 4 bottom, 
sides and neck* (the parts of the Jar) [and these are 
diverse, distinct from one another; and the Jar is nothing 
apart from these qualities and component parts]. The 
4 Jar ’ has been mentioned only by way of illustration 
[the same holds good in regard to the names of all 
things. ]*' 

Vartika on Su. (34). 

[P. 479, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

The following is another sweeping assertion;— i All 
must be regarded as diverse etc. etc. * ;—the 4 name ’ of a thing 
is the tvord; as it is by its name that the thing is dis¬ 
tinguished; and all the * names of things ’ refer to diverse 
entities; e.g. } the name 4 Jar ’; i K e. the name of a thing is applied 
to a diverse combination of components, as vve find in the 
case of the word 4 Jar’; similarly with other words. The 
argument may be formulated thus :—The word 4 Jar ’ 
must refer to diverse things,—(<i) because it is a single 
word,—like the word 4 army;’ or (b) because when we hear a 
word pronounced we have the coguition of several things,— 
f. 0 ., because the hearing of a word gives rise to the cognition 
of several things,—as we find in the case of the word 
‘army’/’ 

StHra (35). 

| Siddhantai] 

What is alleged cannot be accepted ; because (as a 

MATTER OP FACT) SEVERAL (KINDS OP) THINGS GO TO 
MAKE A SINGLE ENTITY. —(Su. 35.) 

Vishvanatha states the doctrine thus—“ Such things as the Jar and the like 
must be regarded asdistiuct, even from themselves ; because the odour, taste, &e , 
of these things, as abo their component parts, are distinct from one another ; aud 
the 4 Jar’is nothing apart from these latter.’ 1 
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BhSsya on SQ. (35). 

[P. 206, L. 4 to L. 8.] 

The compound ‘ anekldksanaih * should be treated as 
one that has the middle word eliminated, and as standing for 
‘ anekuvidhalaksamih,' ‘several kinds of things,’ As a 
matter of fact, it is the single entity (the composite sub¬ 
stance, Jar) that comes into existence as related to Odour 
and other qualities, and to the Bottom and other com¬ 
ponents ; in fact, the Substance is something different from 
its Qualities , and the Composite is something different from 
the Components; both these facts have been already ex¬ 
plained by us (under Su. 2-2-33 et seq,). 

Vurtika on Su. (35). 

[P. 479, L. 14 to P. 480, L. 8.]^ 

Whol is alleged cannot be accepted, etc. etc. The com¬ 
pound ‘ anekalaksanaih ’ should be treated as one which has 
the middle word eliminated , and as standing for * anekavi- 
dhalaksanaih.' It is a single entity that is produced as 
related to Odour and other qualities, and to the Bottom 
and other components; and thus it being found that the 
names of things denote a single entity, the rest of the 
argument (in refutation of the Puroapaksa), though not 
actually stated in the Sutra, is understood to be implied. 
That the Substance possessed of Qualities is something 
different from the qualities, and that the composite is some¬ 
thing different from the components, has already been 
explained by us. 

As regards the argument put forward (in the Vdrtika 
on Sfl. 34)—-that “the word ‘jar’ must refer to diverse 
things, because it is a single word,”—-this cannot be right; 
as there is no corroborative instance : (a) As a matter of 
fact, there is no word that refers to diverse things; specially 
because such words as * army ’ and the like are not admitted 
(by aU parties) to be applicable to diverse things. We 
have already shown above how words like * army ’ refer to 
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Var p 480 s ' n o^ e entities ;— {b) secondly, since * all ' (words) 
have been made the ‘ subject * of the argument, 
there can: be no corroborative instance ; —(c) thirdly, the 
fact that has been put forward as the * reason' (‘ being a 
word’) must be explained otherwise (than on the basis of 
the assumption that “ the word must denote diverse 
entities ;”) for as a matter of fact, Colour and other qualities 
are actually perceived as subsisting in a single entity, and 
this single entity is perceived to be the composite object;— 
(d) fourthly, inasmuch as the negative particle is known 
to denote either denial of the possible or elimination , the 
reason put forward is * contradictory ’ also; i. e. 
the term ‘ angka* (‘ not-one * diverse *) contains the negative 
particle; and the use of the negative particle is possible only 
as negativing things, in the sense of either 5 denying what is 
possible* or * contradistinction'; nowin the case in question, 
if the negative denotes the denying of what is possible, then 
the assertion that * things are angka * means that they are 
not-one; and since this is, ev-hypothesi, the denial of 
what is possible, it follows that being * denied ’ in one place, 
it exists elsewhere; so that the use of the term 1 angka * 
implying the existence (somewhere) of the ‘ Elea, One, * 
your statement becomes self-contradictory. If, oh the other 
hand, you hold the view that the negative particle (in * angka ’) 
denotes ‘contradistinction ’, then the. term ‘ angka ' means 
‘ that which is other than one,’ and this also involves the 
admission of the one; for unless the one exists, there can. 
be no such thing as ‘other than one.’ 

Bhasya on Sii. (36). 

[P. 206, L, 8 to L. 20.] 

Further.— 

The denial oANNot be right, as the srtaor.,8 (op 
THING8) ARE RESTRICTED IN THEIR APPLICATION. (Su. 36). 

The denial—that “ there is no single entity”—cannot be 
right;—why ?—for-tbe very simple reason that ‘ the symbols 
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of things are restricted in their application as a matter of 
fact, the ‘symbol ’ of entities,— ?, e. the word that forms their 
name, is restricted in its application to single entities; as is 
clear from such expressions as ‘ 1 am touching that Jar which 
I saw before,’ ‘ 1 am seeing that which I touched before.’ 
Then again, as a matter of fact, we never perceive any mere 
‘ group of atoms’ as such, and these ‘ groups of atoms ’ (as 
composing the Jar) being imperceptible (by reason of their 
extreme minuteuess), that which is actually perceived must be 
a single entity (composed of those atoms), 

(A) It has been subsequently urged by the Opponent 
that—“there can be no single entity, because all things are 
mere groups (of several things) ” ;—but if there is no single 
thing, there can be no group of things. What the Opponent 
means is that—“ there is no single entity, as the names of 
things apply only to groups ”;—but the fact is that if there is 
no single . thing, there can be no * group ’; as the ‘ group ’ is 
nothing more than the conglomeration of several single things; 
so that the allegation—“ There is no single entity &c.”— 
involving a self-contradiction, is most incongruous. That 
is, that (single entity) of which the denial has been alleged, 
(by the Opponent, on the basis of the premiss), “ because the 
names of things are applied to groups,”—becomes admitted 
by the Opponent when he asserts that “ the names of things 
are applied to groups”; for the' group’ is only a collection 
of several single entities. (B) Further, in making the alle¬ 
gation—“because the names of things are applied to groups 
of things”-—you admit the * group,’ and then in the propo¬ 
sition, “ there is no single entity ” you deny each component of 
that'group’ [for each such component can only be a single 
entity ] [and when each component is denied, the group also 
becomes denied ipso faelo]. Thus then, the Opponent's alle¬ 
gation being beset with a twofold ‘self-contradiction ’ (A & 
B), it must be rejected as a frivolous assertion. 

Vartika on Su. (36). 

[P. 480, L. 10 to P. 481, L. 19.] 

For the following reason also (the Purvapaksa cannot be 
accepted :— As the symbols of things etc. etc. —says the Sutra. 
The theory that “ there is no single entity ” cannot be right; 
— why ?— because the symbols of things are restricted in their 
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application . As a matter of fact, when the name 1 jar* is 
uttered, it does not give rise to the idea of several things . 
“ How do you know that it does not give rise to this idea?’' 
(A) For the simple reason that the word takes the Singular 
termination ; the word c Jar * is in the Singular number; and a 
word in the Singular number could not apply to several things, 
—(B) Further, as a matter of fact, the direction (addressed 
by the older person to Ithe younger) and its comprehension 
(by the younger person) both pertain to a single entity ; e.g* 9 the 
direction 4 bring the jar * refers to a single jar; and the per¬ 
son to whom this direction is addressed, on comprehending 
the meaning of the words, brings up a single jar ; and the 
fact of the direction and its comprehension pertaining to 
th e single object clearly indicates that the name ‘ jar 5 denotes 
a single entity . 

Then again, you regard the qualities o/ Colour and the 
components (as denoted by the name of a thing); but as a 
matter of fact, these do not form the actual denotation of 
words, they come in merely by implication, this implication 
being due to the fact that they are inseparable from the 
thing (actually denoted by the word). 

Further, if every thing were a mere *group * of compo* 
nents, atoms). * there could be no end to its dismemberment; 
hence that point where the dismemberment ceases must be 
the single entity . That is to say, when the Opponent regards 
the Bull, the Jar and .such things as mere ‘ groups of compo¬ 
nents/ he admits the ‘ group and under the Opponent’s 
theory f by which all things are mere groups of 

Var. P. No, 481. ■ *" J ® ° r 

endless component atoms] it would not be possi¬ 
ble to conceive of any thing ( e.g , the Jar) as having become 
* smaller * and ‘ smaller * (by) dismemberment; as each dis¬ 
membered piece would be capable of never-ending dismem- 

* is the right reading, given by the Tdtparya.^ 
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berments);—such acoucepbioncould be possible only if the ob 
ject could be conceived of as so many component substances 
constituting the Jar [and such notion would be impossible if 
there were no such single entities as the 1 Jar * and the like]; so 
that for the purposes of the said conception it has to be admit¬ 
ted that in the case of every object, there is a point which 
represents the smallest dimension to which it can be reduced 
(by dismemberment', and this smallest—sized thing would be 
indivisible; so that at that point all further dismemberment 
should cease; and that where no further dismemberment 
(into component particles) is possible must be a single entity. 

Further, one who denies the one must deny the many 
also ; as the many is only a collection of several ones. f You 
will perhaps take up the following position;—“('*) That 
which you regard as the indivisible atom is only a conglomera¬ 
tion of Colour and other qualities; ** or (6) that 11 the four 
substances, Barth and the rest, combined together form the 
Atom." 

(a) Now, under this theory,—which means that when 
Colour and other properties come together they constitute 
the Atom ,—it has to be explained to what belongs the Colour 
that is found in the Atom; and similarly with the other 
qualities, (b) If, again, you allege that the four substances (Earth 
Water, Fire and Air) coming together constitute the Atom, 

—and it means that the quartette is a collection (of four 
substances)—then, it behoves you to explain of what 
things each one of the four substances singly—Barth, 

Water, Fire and Air—is the collection. If you postulate 
an endless series of collections, then you go against your 
scriptures, according t > which the Atom is a collection of 
eight substances; as has been declared (in the Bauddha 
Sutra)— u K&mQ8ta$ravyakomrashab4ah" Verily the Atom, 
consists of eight substances, and is without Sound." (?) 

° The Author now tackles the theory of another party of Buddhists. 
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Thus (we conclude that) if there is no single entity , there 
cannot be many entities; so that the theory of the Opponent 
has got to be entirely rejected. 

The Purmpaksa has put forward the reason—* 1 because 
the names of things apply to groups ; ” but this is nothing, in¬ 
volving as it does a twofold self-contradiction. “ Why two¬ 
fold ?” (1) In the first place in the argument— 6 * There is 

no single entity (Proposition), because the names of things are 
applied to groups Probans),”—there is contradiction between 
the Proposition and the statement of the Probans; as unless 
there is a single entity , there can be no group ; —(2) secondly, 
when you deny the single entity on the basis of the group , 
you deny the group itself. Thus the Opponent's allegation being 
beset with a twofold contradiction , it must be rejected as a 
frivolous assertion. The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 

End of Section (9). 

Section (10). 

[Sutras 37—40.] 

The Refutation of the Theory that All is Mere Void. 

Bhasya on Su. (37). 

[P. 206, L. 20 to P. 207, L. 13.] 

The following is another sweeping assertion 
Sutra (37). 

66 All things must be non-entities, because all 

THINGS ARE KNOWN TO BE MERE NEGATIONS OF ONE ANOTHER.” 

(Su. 37). 

All things must be regarded as /non-entities ;—why?*— 
because all things are known to be mere negations, 1 of one 
another . As a matter of fact, the Bull is 6 non-existent 
in the form of ‘ Horse,’ and the Bull is ouly 6 not-horse; 
similarly the Horse is 6 non-existent ’ in the form the 6 Bull/ 
and the Horse is only 6 not-bull; ’ thus we find that the names 
of things ( 6 Bull/ 6 Horse ’ &c.) are concomitant (co-substrate) 
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with the uotiojx of * non-existence * as also with negation; 
from which it follows that all things are non-existent'or non¬ 
entities/’ * 

(The Bhasyjt offers its own answer to the Nihilistic 
doctrine pat forward iu the Sutra] —The assertion put for¬ 
ward cannot be right; because there is contradiction between 
(A) the two terms of the Proposition and (id between the 
Proposition and the Statement of the Probans : 

[(A) "Cheterm ; alP signifies several titinyii without exception, 
while the term * non-entity 9 signifie&-fehe negUio* *>f existence; 
of these two the former is something possessed of a definite 
character, while the latter is totally devoid of any character; 
now how can that which is spoken of as possessed of definite 
character, i.e., 6 all,’ be a mere 5 non-entity/ which is 

devoid of any character? Certainly the 6 non-entity,’ which 
is totally devoid of any character, cannot be predicated either 
as 5 several 5 or as * without exception ’ [which are the two 
factors in the denotation of the term * all/] 

“ But it is just all this that is non-entity; what you 
(Logician) call the ‘all’is what is really only non-entity/’ 

Even so the ‘ contradiction ■ does not cease ; for the con¬ 
ception of / several things ’and * without exception ’ cannot 

° This Nihilism is thus expounded iu the Tdtparya :—“ All things—Pramana 
aud the rest—are actually found to the cognised as ‘ uou-existent * and also 
spoken of in negative terms ; hence it follo ws that the names of those things 
are coucomitant with these (the notion of non-existence and negation) ; hence 
Pramntia aud the rest must be regarded as uon-existeut, as noneutities, just like 
the Cloth that has either not come into existence or has beeu destroyed. Further 
are these things—Pramana &c.—eternal or evanescent ? If they are eternal, they 
must be non-entities, being without any capacity or power ; as we have already 
explained how no sequence being possible among things that are eternal, uo eternal 
thing caneverbring about a product. If, on the other hand, the things are evan* 
escent, then, since they would be liable to destruction, they would be as non-existent 
at the first as at the second moment* Further, if things are existent , they should 
apt be liable to destruction, and as such they could not be destroyed at any point 
of time ; for the blue Colour, beiug brought about by its causes, cau never be turned 
into yellow by even thousand* of painters. In fact evanescent things can not 
but be regarded as liable to destruction. From all this we conclude that'all things 
are mere Void, Blank ; and it is only through assumed existence that they appear 
as existing. The reasoning may be formulated thus All names of things apply 
to non-existent things,—because they are concomitant with notions of nori-exbstence 
and negation,-* like the uuproduced and. the destroyed Cloth.*’ 
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possibly arise in regard to what is mere non-entity ;* and 
yet it is just this conception that’is expressed by the term 
‘all;’, hence it follows that this ‘air cannot be a non - 
entity . 

(B) There is contradiction also between the Proposition and 
the Statement of the Probans : the Proposition is in the form 
‘ all things are non-entities/ and it denies the existence (of 
all things); and the statement of the Probans is ‘ because 
all things are known to be mere negations of one another/— 
which admits that there is ‘ mutual negation ’ among ‘ things; 
and then on the basis thereof—the fact of there being mutual 
negation having been established,—it is asserted that‘all 
things are non-entities*;—now if ‘ all things are nonentities,’ 
then it is not possible for ‘ things ’ to be the 4 negation of one 
another;* and if ‘things’ are ‘negations of one another/ 
then ‘ all things ’ cannot be ‘ non-entities/ 

Vartika on Su. (37). 

[P. 482, L. 1 to P. 843, L. 2.] 

Another sweeping assertion is—“ All things must be 
non-entities , &c. &c. All things are nonentities ;—why ?—• 
because all things are known to bo mere negations of one 
another. That is, inasmuch as the names of things are 
concomitant with the notion of ‘ non-existence/ and with 
‘negation/ all things must be ‘non-entities/—just like the 
reproduced and destroyed Cloth. As a matter of fact, all 
names of things are concomitant with ‘ non-existence/ and 
also with ‘ negation,’—just like the destroyed Cloth; as in 
the expression ‘ the Cloth does not exist.’— 4 Bub in what 
way is the Cloth non-existent; and when is it non-existent ? ’— 
It does not exist, in the form of the dish and such othev things ; 
and it does not exist when it has been destroyed. Similarly 
the word ‘Jar/ being concomitant with the notion of ‘non- 
existence/ clearly indicates the absolute non-existence of 

°The tfigfct reading is (as in the Puri Ms). Construe thus: 

twit n irferf swqir i 
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the Jar; in the same manner, all names of things being found 
to be concomitant with * non-existence,’ it follows that all 
things are non-existent .” 

In the above there is contradiction, (a) between the two 
terms of the Proposition, and also (6) between the Proposition 
and the Statement of the Probans. By two things being 
* samanadhikaramS or ‘ concomitant,’ it is meant that the 
words expressing them end with affixes having the same 
meaning; i. e., affixes with the same signification are used 
with them; and when you make use of this expression 
(‘ samanadhikarnya ’ in your Statement of Probans), you 
admit the existence of things and also the existence of words 
that form the names of those things; so that your Statement 
of the Probans (.wherein the expression ‘ samanadhikarana ’ 
is used) becomes contradictory * (to your Proposi¬ 
tion). Further, your Proposition is in the form—“ that 
which you regard as all must be a non-entity; ” but 
as a matter of fact, the notion of * that ’ can never arise in 
regard to a mere non-entity; nor can the notion of * entity ’ 
arise in regard to it. Further the term ‘ non-entity ’ denotes 
the negation of entity ; and the use of the negative particle 
is not possible unless what is denoted by the term compound¬ 
ed with it actually exists, as the negative particle can only 
mean either ‘ denial of what is possible ’ or 4 contradistinc¬ 
tion,’ as we have explained before, as is found to be in the case 
of such compound words as ‘ not*one,’ ‘ non-eternal ’ and the 
like. In the same manner we can also find contradistinction 
between the term ‘ all ’ and the term ‘ non-entity.’ The rest 
is clear in the Bhasya. 

Further, if all things are mere non-entities , it behoves 
you to explain the exact nature (and signification) of the 
affixes; if everything is a non-entity, you should explain 

° For read as in the Benares Edition. 
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what is the character of the affix ; if the affix also is a non¬ 
entity, then the assertion, that “ samanadhilcaranya consists 
in the affixes having the same meaning,” involves a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. You talk of ‘ concomitance with the 
notion of non-existence and with negation,’ and yet you 
Var-P 483 deny the same when you make the sweeping 
assertion that “all things are non-entities;” 
and certainly that which is a non-entity can never be the 
substratum of anything; the * substratum * is that wherein 
something subsists, and certainly nothing Subsists in a non¬ 
entity. 

Bhasya on Su. (38). 

[P, 207, L. 13 to P. 208, L. 17.J 

The following is the answer (to Nihilism) offered by the 
Sutra — 

Sutra, (38). 

What has been alleged is not right, because things are, 

BY VIRTUE OF THEIR VERY NATURE, ACTUAL ENTITIES. 

[A) All things cannot be non-entities ;—Why ?—Because 
by virtue of their very nature things are actual entities, 
(really existing). The proposition laid down is that by their 
very nature things exist. “ What is the nature of things ? ” 
‘ Existence,’ ‘ being an entity,’ and so forth constitute the nature 
or character common to Substances, Qualities and Actions 
‘having action’ and so forth are the * character ’ peculiar 
to Substances;—the qualities ending with Touch belong to 
Earth;—so on and so forth there are endless characters 
peculiar to the several things of the world;—in Community, 
Individuality and Inherence also we find specific characters. 
All this distinction among things, which is recognised in 
actual experience, would not be possible [if all things were 
mere non-entities], as a non-entity is without any character;— 
and yet such distinction among things does exist;—from 
which it follows that all things are not mere non-entities. 

(B) [Another interpretation of the Sutra]—Or# the words 
of the Sutra may be taken to mean that'— what has been as¬ 
serted cannot be right ; because each thing is recognised as having 
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a distinct individuality of its own; that is to say, when the 
word ‘Bull 9 is used, what is apprehended is a particular 
substance qualified by (belonging to) a particular community, 
and not a mere non-entity. If all things were non-entities, 
the Bull would have been recognised as a f non-entity,* and 
the word c Bull ’ would have denoted a non-entity . “ But how 
do you know that the word ‘ Bull 1 does not signify a 
non-entity ?”* We know it from the fact that whenever the 
word c Bull * is used, it brings about the notion of a particular 
substance, and nob that of a non-entity. For these reasons 
what has been asserted by the Opponent cannot be right. 

(0) Or, the words of the Sutra c na svabhavasiddheh , etc. 9 
may be explained to mean as follows :—When you assert 
(Bha.' P. 207, L.) that 4c the Bull is non-existent in the form of 
the Morse” why do not you say that “ the Bull is non-existent 
in the form of the bull” ? f That you do not say so indicates 
that in the form of the Bull the Bull is existent; this is what 
is meant by the expression 6 Svabhavasiddhi,’ * existence in 
its own form.* [If you really mean that things are non¬ 
existent], why cannot you say that the Horse is not-Horse, 
or that the Bull is not-Bull ? Since you do not say so, it 
follows that in its own form> the substance exists . 

$ As a matter of fact, whenever there is denial of non¬ 
difference—‘ difference * consisting, in this case, of the absence 
of conjunction and such other relations, and fi non«difference * 
consisting of identity,—even really existing things come to be 
spoken of as co-substrate (concomitant) with the notion of 
‘ non-existence,* as we find in the case of the expression ‘the 
jujube fruit is not in the cup * ;§—so that in the case in ques¬ 
tion, in the expressions * the Bull is non-existent in the form 
of the Horse/ ‘ the Bull is not-Horse*, what is denied is the 
non-difference between the Bull and the Horse,—the meaning 

9 The right reading is as found iu Puri Ms. B. 

is tile better reading, as found in Puri Ms. B. 

$ This, according to the Vdrtiha 1 explains how we have the negation expressed 
in the statement, * the Bull ie not-horse/ 

§ This is an obscure passage ; the obscurity being due to wrong readings. From 
what follows in the next sentence it is clear that the passage should read as follows— 
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being that, 4 there is no identity between the Bull and the 
Horse and this identity being denied, there comes about the 
co-substrateness or concomitance of the notion of 4 non-exist¬ 
ence' with the thing, 4 Bull hence the expression 4 the Bull 
is non-existent , in the form of the Horse just as in the sen¬ 
tence 4 the jujube fruit is not in the cup the conjunction of 
the fruit with the cup being denied, we have the co-substrate* 
ness of the notion of 4 non-existence' with the fruit, which is 
a real entity. [All this shows that 4 concomitance with the 
notion of non-existence,' upon which the Opponent bases his 
arguments, in Bhasya, p. 207, L. 1-2, is not incompatible with 
real entities]. 

Vartika on (38). 

[P. 483, L. 2 to P. 484, L. (>.] 

The answer given in the Sutra is as follows :— What his 
been alleged , etc., etc ., (Su. 38). What we mean is that ail 
things exist in their own respective characters; and this 
serves to point out the absurdity in the position pub forward in 
the preceding Sutra . “ How so ? ” When in Sutra 37 you say 
that 44 things are known to be mere negations of one another/' 
you assert the things to be mere negations , non-entities; and 
saying this you regard things to be, by their very nature, non¬ 
entities. Further, the statement 44 things are mere negations of 
one another” isopen to the objection that it contains a needless, 
superfluous, qualifying term; in order to express the idea 
that all things are non-entities, all that need have been said 
is that ‘things do not exist', and it is not right to say that 
4 one thing is not another’ [and this is exactly what your 
words mean]. Then again 4 another 4 ( 4 itara 4 ) is a positive 
term, and when all things are non-existent, there is 
nothing that could be affirmed and spoken of by means of 
the word ( another 5 ; what you have done is to admit the 
fact of a certain thing being spoken of by means of the 
word 4 another,* and then to negative one thing in regard to 
that another; and in doing this you have admitted the fact 
of certain things having the character of entities . 
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“ What is the own character of things ? ”—asks the Oppo¬ 
nent. 

[Our answer is as follows] —* Existence * * being an Entity 9 
and so forth constitute the character common to Substances , 
Qualities and Actions; having action and so forth are the character 
peculiar (to substances); the qualities ending with Touch belong to 
Earth; and so on and so forth there are endless characters peculiar 
to the several things of the World— (Bhasya). Among Com¬ 
munity, Individuality and Inherence there are endless sub-divi¬ 
sions, some general and others special. AH this distinction 
among things , ivhich is recognised in actual experience , would 
not be possible , if all things were mere non-entities; as a non¬ 
entity is 'without any character ;—and yet such distinctions 
among things does exist; from which it follows that all things 
are not mere non-entities .— (Bhasya). 

( b) Or, the phrase svabhcwasiddheh (of the Sutra) may be 
explained as follows When the word 4 Bull*, is used it does 
not bring feboub the idea of a non-entity ; what it expresses is 
a certain substance belonging to a particular community. If 
all things were mere non-entities, then the word ‘bull*, on 
being used, would express a non-entity. From this it follows 
that all things are not mere non-entities. 

(c) Or, the phrase ‘ svabhavasiddheh ‘ may be taken to 

mean as follows :—You assert that * the Bull is 
ai \ * non-existent in the form of the horse 9 , ‘ the Bull 

is not ’ Horse’; but why do not you say that 6 the Bull 
is not-BuU’*? Since you do not say so, it follows that 
the Bull does exist (in the form of the Bull), f “ The 
assertion that‘the Bull is not-Bull* would be self-contra- 

®The reading of the Bibliotheca Indica Edition is simpler, 
f the right reading, is given in t(ie footnote. 
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dietary.” If it is only through fear of self-contradiction 
that you do not assert that. * the Bull is not-Bull ’, then, my 
friend, the existence of things becomes established. 

“How then do we have the negation ‘the Bull is not-Horse’ ? ” 

As a matter of fact, whenever there is denial of non-differ¬ 
ence, even really existing things come to be spoken of as co-sub¬ 
strate with the motion of non-existence; as we find in the case of 
the expression'the jujube fruit is not in the cup’, (Bhasya)— 
where what is negatived is the connection between the fruit 
and the cup, and yet neither the fruit nor the cup is a non¬ 
entity. 

Sutra (39). 

[ Objection .]—“ Thebe is no such thing as the character 

(or INDIVIDUALITY) OF THINGS! FOR WHAT IS SO REGARDED HAS 
ONLY A RELATIVE EXISTENCE.”* (Su. 39). 

Bhasya on Ss, (39). 

[P. 209, L. 2 to L. 4.] 

<! * Relative 1 is that which is due to the relativity of things : 
e. ()„ a thing is spoken of as ‘ long 1 in relation to what is 
1 short,’ and short ’ in relation to what is ‘ long; ’ and neither 
of the two has an absolute existence of its own—Why 
so?—Because such is the force of relativity. Hence we 
conclude that there is no such thing as the character or 
individuality of things.”f 

Vartika on Su. (39). 

[P. 484, L. L. 8-9] 

“ What is asserted cannot be accepted; as the character 
of things is purely relative; and nothing has an absolute 

0 Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana reads in this Siifcra a reference to the Madhya- 
miha-Sutra. 

fAll things are relative : the blue is blue in relation to, in comparison with, the 
yellow , the father is so in relation to the so«, and so forth, with all things.— %a$parya. 
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existence of its own; as we find in the case of such things aa 
the Lpng and the Short , the Prior and the Posterior ” 

Sutra (40). 

[Answer] — What is pot forward cannot be right, 

as it involves a self-contradiction (Su. 40). 

Bhasya or Su (40). 

['P. 209, L. 6 to L. 15]. 

If a thing is c long * only relatively to the ‘short,* then 
the ‘ short * should be non-relative ; for to what would the 
‘short 1 be relative? (Similarly) if a thing is ‘ short * only 
relatively to the ‘ long,’ then the ‘ long * should be non-relative; 
for to what would the ‘ long * be relative ? And if the two 
depended upon each other, then the negation of one would 
imply the negation of the other, so that there would be. nega¬ 
tion of both. Hence it is not right to assert that the 
character of the ‘short’ is to be determined only relatively 
to the * long/* 

Further, if there is no such thing as the ‘ character 9 
(or individuality) of things, [and all is merely relative], why 
do we not have the relative notions of * length 9 and ‘short¬ 
ness 5 in regard to two equal Atoms, or to any two objects 
of equal size ? For, taken relatively or non-relatively, the 
two things remain the same ; the two things taken relatively 
remain precisely the same two things, even when not taken 
relatively; the presence or absence of relativity does not 
alter the things themselves [so that under the Puroapaksa 
theory, there can be no reason why the notions of ‘ length * 
and ‘ shortness * should not arise in regard to the two Atoms]; 
but if the character of things were purely relative, then the 
presence of relativity (of one thing or the other) would surely 
make a difference in the nature of things “ What then is 
the effect of relativity on things) ?” What relativity does 
is that when we perceive two things, it becomes possible for 

0 The whole of this passage is read better iu Puri Ms. 13. V 
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us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other; 0 
that is, when one sees two things and notices a preponderance 
in one of them, he regards it as c long/ and that which he finds 
deficient, lie regards as 6 short / this is what is done by 
relativity. 

Vartika on Su (40). 

[P. 484, L. 11 to P. 485, L. 16]. 

What is pat forward cannot be right &c. &c. If the c long 5 
is only relative to the c short/ then the ‘ short * should be non- 
relative ; if the ‘ short * is only relative to the 4 long/ then the 
c long * should be non-relative. If both are relative to each 
other, then that in relation to which the other is produced 
should become non-relative ; so that the negation of one should 
mean the negation of both. Taken relatively or non-relatively , 
the two things remain the same; the two things taken relatively 
remain precisely the same two things, even ivhen not taken 
relatively, (Bhasya); and it does not make any difference in 
one or the other. “ How then does there arise any ap¬ 
prehension of preponderance (superiority) ? If the two things, 
taken relatively and non-relatively, remain the same, then 
there should be no such conceptions as ‘ long 9 and 6 short .* 9 
Certainly such conceptions should not be impossible; when 
two- things are perceived, a certain preponderance in one or 
the other is always perceived; as a matter of fact, in regard 
to the two things we have two definite notions, one in regard 
to each; in one we perceive a certain preponderance (and 
hence regard it as ‘long* ), while in another we perceive 
‘ shortness 5 (due to a certain deficiency] ; then we come to 
ponder over the two conceptions, and this pondering gives 

xr- « a q g rise to the notion 5 this is lamer than that, that 

Var. P. 485. , . # 

is shorter than this/ this notion does notarise 
from the coming into existence of any new thing. 

•E. g. When we perceive the bamboo relatively to die sugar-cane, this relativity 
leads us to the judgment that the former is * longer ’ than the latter, or that the 
latter is * shorter' than the former. 
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Further, if there were no such thing as the 4 character 
of things, their 4 relativity ’ also would be impossible. In 
fact, if the distinctions into 4 long * and 4 short’ and the like 
were due solely to the differences of relativity 9 without any 
regard to the 6 character 9 of things,—then, the said notions 
(of 6 long 5 &c.) would be possible in regard to even things 
taken relatively to everything. As a matter of fact however, 
relativity has nothing to do with the notions of 4 Colour,’ 
‘Taste,’ 6 Odour ’ and 4 Touch;’ and when God perceives two 
minute atoms, He does not conceive of one atom as 6 long * 
or * short ’ &c., in relation to another. From all this it follows 
that the conceptions are not all brought about by relativity. 

[Having explained the Bhasya , the Vnrlika proceeds to 
offer its own criticism of the Purvapaltsa |—The assertion 
that 44 all things are non-entities ” is absolutely wrong. 44 Why 
is it wrong ? ” Well, in the first place, it involves the absurdity 
of explaining and not explaining the nature of the Means of 
Cognition : the man who asserts that all things are non-entities 
should be asked to explain the nature of the Means of Cogni¬ 
tion ; if he explains it, he contradicts himself; while if he 
does not explain it, then he cannot prove anything,, as for 
him there is no 4 means of Cognition or 4 proof.’ Secondly , 
45 all things are non-entities ’’ is a sentence ; and if the person 
making this assertion comprehends its meaning, then, as before, 
there is self-contradiction ; while if he does not comprehend it, 
then the mere uttering of letters is absolutely futile. Thirdly, 
of the sentence 4 all things are non-enbities * if the Puryapaksa 
perceives the speaker and the person spoken to, he contradicts 
himself. Fourthly , 4 all things are non-entities’ and 4 all things 
are entities,’*—these are two distinct sentences ; and if the 
Opponent perceives the difference in their meaning, he con¬ 
tradicts himself; while if he does not perceive it, the use of 
different words is futile. 
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Thus we find that the more we examine this theory of all 
things being non-entities, the more unamenable to reason it 
is found to be. 

End of Section (10). 


Section ( 11). 

[Sutras 41—43.] 

Examination of certain sweeping assertions in regard to 
the exact number of things . 

Bhasya on Su. (41). 

[R 209, L. 15 to R 211, L. 3.] 

The following are the sweeping assertions in regard to 
the exact number of things (I) “ All things are one , all 
being equally existent 5 '; (II) “All things are two, being 
divided into eternal and non-eteinaV'; \ III) “ All things 
are three, cogniser , cognition and cognised 99 ; (IV) u All things 
are four , cogniser , means of cognition , cognised and cognition ; 
and so on there are other assertions on the point. It is the 
examination of these views that proceeds now.* 

♦These views are criticised, because they limit all things within one particular, 
number :—According to (I) there is only one thing, according to (II) there are two 
things, and so forth. 

The Parishutfdi remarks—The question arises—why should the II, III and 
other views be criticised—-when they are not incompatible with the Nyaya view 
of things being the conglomeration or composite of several component particles? 
But the fact of the matter is that those theories limit things within one definite 
number only : e. g., ‘There are only two things’, and two only,—then, inas¬ 
much as those two would be everlasting, there would be no explanation of the fact 
that they jbring about their effects only occasionally ; under this theory the 
Appearance of effects should be unceasing. Similarly with the other views. 

The Tatparya offers the following explanations of the two views mentioned in 
the Bhasya : — 

(I) The entice-phenomenon of-tjie world is nothing apart from the Light 
of Consciousness ; everything * is ah emanation from this Light. There is no 
difference among cognitions, nor between the cognised object and its cognition ; 
as everything is a manifestation of Consciousness, which is cognition. (II) ‘Eternal’ 
and * non-eternal \ being contradictory terms, must include all things ; there can 
be nothing that is not either ‘ eternal ’ or ‘ non-eternal ’. 
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Sfltra (41). 

Any absolute limitation of the number (of things) 

CANNOT BE ESTABLISHED, EITHER IN THE EVENT OF THE MEANS 
(OF PROVING IT) BEING AVAILABLE, OR IN THAT OF ITS BEING 
NOT AVAILABLE. (Su. 41.) 

If the means of proving the desired conclusion is (avail¬ 
able, and) something different from the conclusion to be 
proved, then no limitation of number can be proved ; as the 
said.Means will always, ex-hypoihesi, be something outside that 
limited number (which, being included in the ‘ conclusion to 
be proved ’) could not include the means of proving (that 
same conclusion). If, on the other hand, there is no difference 
between the Means and the Conclusion to be proverf'by it, 
then also the li itation of number cannot be proved, as 
there is, ex-hypothesi, no real means of proving, and in the 
absence of such means nothing can be proved. 

Fartika on 8u. (41). 

[P. 485, L. 17 to P. 480, L. 6.] 

The following are the views propounding an absolute 
limitation of the number of things: “ All things are one, all 
being equally existent &c. &c. &c.” says the Bhasya. The 
following Sutra is meant to refute all these views: Any 
cbsolute limitation of number &c., &c.—says the Sutra. It is 
not possible to establish any of the views seeking to limit 
P 486 uum ^ er things; because the means (of 

proving a proposition) must be something 
different from that which forms the subject-matter of the 
Proposition itself; i.e., having stated the Proposition in the 
form * all things are one’, if the person puts forward a proof 
in support of it, which is something different from what 

The “other assertions” referred to in the Bhasya are—(1) that of the 
S&nhhya , that Soul and Primordial Matter are the only two entities ; (2 1 that of 
the Bauddha, that the only entities are the five skantjlhas of Colour, Name, Impres¬ 
sion, Sensation and Cognition ; and ($j that of the Pasliupata , that the only 
entities are the Pashu (living beings), their bondage, the removal of this bondage, 
and the Lord. 
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forms the subject of that Proposition, then the said limita¬ 
tion of the number of things to one only does not become 
established ; for the means and the subject of the Proposition 
(being different from one another} would constitute two 
things. Similarly with the view that “ there are only two 
things ” and so forth [for the means of proving this also 
would be different from the two things that form the subject- 
matter of the preposition ; thus making three things]. If, on 
the other hand, there is no means of proving, apart from 
the subject of the Proposition,—then also the limitation of 
number c nnot be proved ; as in this case there would be 
no weans of proving ; for what is to be proved cannot itself 
be the means of proving. 

Sutra {4 2). 

Objection— “ What has been urged is not true; as 

THE MEANS (OF PROVING) IS ONLY A PART (OF WHAT IS TO 

BE PROVED}.’' (Su,42). 

Bhasya on Su. (42). 

[P. 211, LI. 56.] 

“ It. is not true that the limitation of number cannot 
be proved why ?—because the means is a part (of what 
is proved by it) ; it is only a part (of the subject-matter 
of the Proposition which is the Means of proving that Pro¬ 
position ; so that the Means need not be anything different. 
Similarly with the views that there are only two things , and 
so forth/’ 

Fartika on Sff. (41). 

[P. 486, L. 7 to L. 10.] 

c4 What is urged is not true &e. &c.—says the Sutra . As 
a matter of fact, the Means is only a part of the Proposition 
to be proved,—this is what the Sutra means. The means 
is only a part of what is to be proved. Such being the 
case, the Means of proving our conclusion does not come to 
be anything different from the limited number sought to be 
proved by it; nor is the proving without its means.” 
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S&tra (43). 

[ Ansioer ]—The reason put forward is nd reason 
at all; as (according to the Porvapaksa) things can 
HAVE NO * PARTS \— (Su. 43). 

Bhasya on Su. (43). 

[P. 2l2, L. 2 to L. 8.1 

The reason put forward (in Su. 42) is “as the means of 
proving is only a'part of what is to be proved;” but this is 
not a valid reason;—why ?—because the Opponent has laid 
down the sweeping assertion that “ all things are one only,” 
without any exception at all; and then (in the reason put 
forward) he speaks of a certain thing (the Means of Proving) 
as being ‘one’ (part of the subject of the proposition); but 
there is nothing \apart from that ‘one’) which, in the 
Proposition, takes in, all things , that could be the * part* and 
the necessary * means of proving/* Similarly with the other 
views limiting the number of things to * two * &o. 

If all these sweeping assertions in regard to the limita¬ 
tion of the number of things proceed on the basis of the 
denial of the indefinite number of diversities among things 
due to their distinctive properties, they militate against 
well-known facts ascertained from Perception, Inference 
and/Verbal Cognition * and as such they have to be rejected 
as wrong doctrines. If, on the other hand, they proceed 
on the basis of the admission of the said diversities, then 
they renounce their absolutism ; as the inclusion of things 
(under any one head) is due to the presence of common 
properties, and the exclusion (or diversity) of things is due 
only to the presence of distinct properties [so that^the 
admission of the diversity of things involves the admission 
of an indefinite number of diversities, and the renouncing of 
all limitation of the number]. 


♦If there were such a thing as the part of what is to be proved, th^n this 
would mean that there is no absolute limitation of the number of things to one only. 
When it is stated that “all things are one,’ nothing is left out; so that there 
Te nothing that is not included in the Proposition which could be the proof of 
that proposition. 
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All the above sweeping assertions (from Su. 14 to Su. 43) 
have been examined with a view to get at the discernment 
of True Knowledge. 

Vartika on Su. (43). 

\ P. 486, L. 12 to P. 487, L. 7.] 

The reason put forward is no reason at all 9 fyc.fyc. — says 
the Sutra . That the Means is a part of what is to be proved 
is no reason at all; because the subject-matter of the Proposi¬ 
tion is without parts. When the proposition is put forward 
in the form ‘all things are one,’ nothing is left out, all 
things, without exception, being made the * subject; * so that 
‘ all things,’—which can have no parts—being the ‘ subject,’ 
there is nothing that could form the Reason or ‘Middle 
Term;’ and what is to be proved cannot form the Reason; 
specially as the operation of a thing upon itself is something 
incongruous; hence that which has itself got to be p> oved can¬ 
not be the Proof ; the ‘object’ can never be its own 
‘instrument.’ 

Jf all these sweeping assertions in regard to the limitation 
of the number of things proceed on the basis of the denial of 
the indefinite number of diversities among things due to their 
distinctive properties , they have to rejected as wrong 
doctrines, because they militate against well-known facts 
ascertained from Perception, Inference and Verbal Cognition ; 
as a matter of fact, the diversity among such things as the 
Bull and the Jar is directly perceived ;—diversity is proved 
by Inference also; since what is inferred is always some¬ 
thing different from the means of that inference ;—diversity 

is shown in verbal cognitions also; the 
Var. P. 487. , ° 

speaker is the person who knows the thing 
spoken of, while the person spoken fco is one who does 
not know the thing [and these two persons must be 
different]. 
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If, on the other hand , the siid sweeping assertions proceed 
on the basis of the admission of the said diversities, then they 
renounce their abs lutism. Tf it be held that—“ there is non¬ 
difference among things by reason of their possessing common 
properties and there is difference by reason of their possess¬ 
ing distinctive properties,”—then, this doe3 nob militate 
against the Siddhanla doctrine. In fact, unless there is 
diversity among things, there can be no room for commonality ; 
so that when the Opponent speaks of 6 commonality,’ lie 
must admit the 6 diversity’ also; and when he denies 
* diversity,’ he must deny the 4 commonality ’ also ; for the 
‘commonality’ cannot subsist except on the basis of 
diversity.’ 

End of Section 11. 


Sec!ion (12). 

[Sutras 44—54j 

On Fruition—Uu Tenth Object of Cognition. 

Bhdsya on Su. \M). 

[P. 212, L. 8 to L. 12.} 

After Relit th , comes Fruition ; and with regard to this— 

THERE ARISES A DOUBT SINCE THE ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF TUB RESULT (oF ACTS) IS FOUND TO APPEAR IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY AS WELL AS A FT Eli SOME TIME. (Su. 44.) 

When a man cooks rice or milks the cow, the results, in the 
shape of the Rice and the Milk respectively, appear immedi¬ 
ately; whereas when he ploughs the field and sows the seeds, 
the result in the shape of the Harvest, accrues to him after 
some time;—now the Agnihotra is an act, the performance 
whereof is laid down in the text 4 one desiring heaven should 
perform the Agnihotra ’; and in regard tb the fruition of 
this act, there arises a doubt > as to whether or not any 
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results follow it, and if they do, when they follow, and so 
forth).* 

Vartika on Su. (44). 

[P. 487, L. 8 to L. 15.] 

Fruition has been mentioned after Rebirth; and in regard 
to this there arises a doubt , etc., t f c .—says the Sutra . Cer¬ 
tain acts have their fruition appearing immediately; e g.> the 
actions of cooking and milking ; the results of these, in the 
form of Rice and Milk, appear immediately after the acts. 
Other acts again have their fruition after some time; e. g ., the 
actions of ploughing and sowing; the results of these appear 
after some time, not immediately after the acts, in the form 
of the harvest. The Agnihotra laid down in the text ‘the 
Agnihotra should be performed ’ and such other sacrifices are 
also acts ; and in regard to these there arises the doubt—Is 
tfie fruition of these immediate, consisting of the heat 
(emitted by the sacrificial fire) or some such thing ?—or is 
their fruition such as appears at some other time ? 

Sutra (45). 

[ Siddhanta .]—The fruition is not immediate ; be¬ 
cause IT IS SUCH AS CAN JBE EXPERIENCED ONLY AT A LATER TIME.f 

p Says the Parishuddhi —It is not possible that there should be any such doubt 
regarding Fruition in general, as to whether it appears iinmediately after the act, or 
after the lapse of some time; for so far as the acts of cooking, etc., are concerned, 
it is already ascertained that their fruition is immediate ; and in regard to the act of 
Agnihotra , etc., also, it is already known that its fruition comes only after the 
lapse of some time. But what gives rise to the doubt is the very fact of the 
Agnihotra , etc., being actions , involving the effort of an intelligent agent ; and inas¬ 
much as it is found that the activities of intelligent beings are of both kinds—some 
having their fruition immediately and others after the lapse of time, there is nothing 
to show for certain to which of the two classes the action of Agnihotra belongs. 

fThisSw/rais not found in the Nyagasuchinibandha; and the Tatparya calls 
it‘Bhasya\ Vishvanatha treats it as ‘Sutra’, and it is found in the Puri ‘ Sutra ’ 
Ms. as also in Sutra Mss. C. and IX 

The Siddhanta embodied in the Sfltra is in answer to the Ptirvapa/csa that it is 
not necessary to assume any invisible superphysical results for Agnihotra , etc., since 
we find them bringing about the immediate result in the shape of Fame, etc.— 
Vnhvandtha, 
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(Su. 45). 

Bhdsya on Su. (45). 

[P. 213, LI. 1-2.] 

( Heaven * is the resulfc mentioned in the scriptures ; and 
the attainment of Heaven accrues only to another body, 
which conies after the present bo ly has beQti destroyed; 
and -in the case of actions done with a view to the acquiring 
of landed properb} 7 also we find that the result does not 
appear immediately after the actions have been done. * 

Vdrtika on Su (45 . 

[P. 487, L. 17 to P. 488, L. 5.] 

The fruition is not. immediate ete., etc. —says the Sutra. 

Heaven is the result mentioned in the scrip- 
Var: P.488. J . . . .■■ . . Al TT : 

tures; and an action enjoined m the Veda 

can never be fruitless ; nor is the performer of the Agnihotra 

ever found to undertake its performance simply with a desire 

for obtaining heat from the fire; from all this it follows that 

from the contact of the Mind with the Soul,—which follows 

after the performance of the sacrificial acts, and which is 

aided by the presence of pure intentions, —there appears 

in the Soul Dharmi , Merit; and this Merit, having its 

potency untrammelled, when aided by suitable conditions of 

time, etc., brings about the result (in the form of Heaven); 

and it is only when the present body has fallen off, and the 

Soul becomes equipped with another body, that the said 

result appears, and not immediately after the performance of 

the act. 

Sutra (46). 

[Objection.] —'‘The froition cannot appear at an¬ 
other time; as the cause thereof will have ceased to 

EXIST.” 

° Puri Ms. B. reads which would mean that-— 4 in the case of the 

actions done by men still in the meshes cf ignorance.’ But in view of what follows 
later, on in the Bhisya, P, 214, L. 16, the reading of the printed text is better. 
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SO. (46.) 

Bhdsya on Sh. (46) 

[P. 213, LI. 4-5.] 

“ The actual action (the sacrificial performance) having 
ceased to exist, the result of that action could not come 
about, in the absence of it's cause (in the shape of the action); 
for as a matter of fact, no effect is ever found to be produced 
out of a cause that has ceased to exist.” 

VSrfika on Su. (46.) 

“ The fruition, etc., etc. —says the Sutra. What is 
declared is that, the result of the sacrificial act appears in 
another body, long after the sacrificial oblation has ceased 
to exist, and also after the present body ha® been destroyed; 
—but thi's is not right; as nothing can be produced out of a 
cause that has ceased to exist.” 

Sutra ( 47 ). 

[Anmer.] —Prior to the actual accomplishment 

OF THE FRUITION THERE WOULD BE SOMETHING (iN THB 

SHAPE OF AN INTERMEDIARY), JUST AS THERE IS IN THE CASE 

OF TUB FRUIT OF TREES. 


Su. (47). 

bhdsya on Su. (47). 

[P. 218, L. 7 to L. 13.] 

The man who desires fruits renders such services to the 
tree as pouring water at its root, and so forth; and it is only 
after the actual act of watering has ceased to exist that the 
earth-particles (under the tree’s roots become lumped to¬ 
gether by the particles of water, and becoming heated with 
the heat underground, they produce a juicy substance; this 
juicy substance, as modified by the heat, comes into contact 
with the tree and, in a peculiarly modified form enters into it 
and produces the leaf etc., and the fruit;—in this manner the 
action of watering is fruitful, and yet the result does not 
quite follow from a cause that has entirely ceased to exist. 
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In the same manner actions produce (in the Soul),a faculty- 
in the shape of JDharma^Adharma , Merit-Demerit; and this 
faculty, after being produced, comes to be helped by other 
causes and thus brings about the result at a later time. This 
is what we have already explained under Su. 3-2-60, where it 
has been shown that ‘the body comes into existence on account 
of the continuity of the results of previous deeds.’ 

Vartika on Su. (47.^ 

[P. 488, L. 10 to L. 18.] 

Prior to the actual accomplishment , etc., etc. —says the 
Sutra. We do not say that the effect is produced from a 
cause that has ceased to exist; what we do say^is that by the 
action in the shape of the offering of the Agniliotra libations 
Pharma, Merit, is produced in the manner described, 
and from this Merit follows the result. Just as the man 
desiring fruits does the acts of watering the roots of the tree 
and so forth, but the fruit cannot be produced out of the act 
of watering that has ceased to exist; and what actually 
happens is that the act of watering having been done, it 
comes to be influenced by the f Karma' or destiny of the 
man who would eat the fruits of the tree, and affects the 
particles of earth which being thus lumped together become 
heated with the heat underground and produce a juicy sub¬ 
stance ; this juicy substance directly permeates the tree till 
its fruit's appear ; and it is thus that the leaves and fruits are 
brought about. Such being the case, it is clear that the ac¬ 
complishment of the fruit does not follow from the watering 
that has ceased to exist, nor is the watering useless. 

Bhasya on Su. (48)* 

[P. 213, L. 13 to p. 214, L. 2J. 

PUrvapaksa. 

Says the Opponent— 

“ Prior to its accomplishment, the accomplished 
FRUITION (result) CANNOT JBE EITHER (a) NON-EXISTENT 
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(b) OR EXTSTENT, (o) OR EXfSTENT-NON-EXISTENT ; BECAUSE 

e EXISTENT * AND ‘NON-EXISTENT* ARE TOTALLY DISSIMILHR.*** 

(Su. 48). 

(a) A thing that is liable to be accomplished (produced) 
could not be non-existent , before its production ; because of 
the restriction in regard to the material cause of things; 
that is, «as a matter of fact, for the bringing about of a 
certain product (the Jar, eg,) it is only one particular 
material (Olay) that is brought in ; and it is not that any and 
every material is brought in for the making of all things ; 
there could not be this limitation or restriction (in the form 
that one product is produced out of only one material sub¬ 
stance, and not from all substances), if the product were 
absolutely non-existent (before its production). +” 

(b ) “ Nor could the thing be existent (prior to its produc¬ 
tion) ; because if the thing already exists, before it is brought 
about, there could not (need notj be a further c production * 
of that same thing.’* 

(o) “ Nor could the thing be both existent and non¬ 
existent ; because fi existent * and £ non-existent ’ are totally 
dissimilar : the term c existent * affirms a thing, while the term 
fi non-existent * denies it; and it is this mutually contradictory 
character that is spoken of as ‘ dissimilarity * (in the Sutra); 
and because of this fact their being contradictories, no co¬ 
existence of them is possible.* ’ 


# The question going to be discussed now is whether the Fruition or Result 
of Acts is something that, prior to its being brought about, was—(1) already 
existent, or (2) non-existent, or (3) both existent and non-existent, or (4) 
neither existent nor nou-existent. The Purvapaksa propounded in the Sutra is 
that no one of these alternatives is possible, hence there can be no such thing as 
the ‘ fruition ’ of actions.— Tcttparya. 

The fourth of these alternatives is fouui in the Vdrtika, not in the Sutra 
or in the Bhdsyi. In this Sutra also Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana finds a 
reference to the Madhyamikd-Sutras. 

fThe very fact that it is only out of Clay that the Jar is produced, clearly 
shows that the Jar already exists in the Clay. Cf. SdnkhyakdiiJcd, 9— 
‘ Up&danagrahandt 
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Vartika on Su. (48). 

|P. 488, L. 19 to P. 489, L. 9.] 

“ Piior to its accomplishment, the Result cannot be &c. &c. 

(A.) A thing that is liable to be produced could not be 
non-existent before its production, because of the restriction in 
regal'd to the material cause of things ; the non-existence .(of the 
product, prior to its production) being common to all things, 
there could be no explanation of the restriction that certain 
products are produced out of certain causes only (and not 
out of all).” 

(Bl “Nor could the product be existent, prior to its 
production ; for the production of what is already existent, 
would be an absurdity ; it is a contradiction in terms to speak 
of a thing as * existent ’ and yet as * produced.’ ” 

(C) “Nor could the product be both existent and non¬ 
existent ; as ‘ existence ’ and 4 non-existence ’ are totally dis¬ 
similar; ‘existence’ affirms a thing, while 4 nonexistence ’ 
denies it; and there can be no coexistence between affirma¬ 
tion and denial ; hence the product could not be both existent 
and non-existent 

(D) 44 Nor, lastly, could the product be neither existent nor 
non-existent ; for the exact nature of such a product could 
never be determined; it is impossible to indicate the precise 
character of such a product (as is neither existent nor non¬ 
existent).” 

Bhasya on Su. (19). 
fP. 214, L. 2.) 

Siddhanta. 

The truth of the matter is that prior to being produced, 
the thing to be produced was non-existent. — 44 How so ?”— 

Sutra (49). 

Because we peuoivb the ^pitoDuonoN as we e as 

DESTRUCTION (OF THINGS).* (Su. 49.' 

0 If a thing is existent, even priorto being produced, it means that it is eternal ; 
and if it is eternal, there can be production or destruction of it. 
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Vartika on Su, (49;. 

[P. 489, L. 9 to P, 4P0, L. 17.] 

Prior to being produced, the thing to be produced is non¬ 
existent,—this is the truth, i.e., the true view. “ H ow so P ”— 
Because ive perceive the production as ivell as the destruction of 
things —says the Sutra. We find that a thing, not perceived 
before, comes to be perceived afterwards; and this can be 
possible only in the event of a thing being produced which 
was non-existent (before being produced) ; we find also the 
c destruction * of the thing, when we cease to perceive the 
thing that was perceived before. All this could not be pos¬ 
sible for him who regards all things as eternal; according to 
the theory that prior to being produced, the thing is existent 
there can be neither 4 production ’ nor c destruction ’; and 
he who denies the fi production 5 and 6 destruction ’ of things 
will have to renounce all worldly activity. Because, when 
a man undertakes an activity, for what purpose does he do it ? 
“ Well, he does it with such motives as ‘ I shall obtain this,— 
I shall get rid of that.” True, it is with such motives that 
the man undertakes activities ; but for the person who holds 
p 490 thing 8 to be existent (even before they are pro¬ 
duced) there can be nothing to be either obtained 
or got rid of. 

Further, for such a person there would be no use in put¬ 
ting forward the Proposition and the other factors of the 
inferential reasoning; as he denies the ‘ production ■ and 
4 destruction 1 of things ; and if there is nothing that is either 
produced or destroyed, then there can be no useful purpose 
served by the patting forward of the several factors of the 
inferential reasoning [as these are put forward either for the 
product ion of, or bringing about, right cognition, or the destruc¬ 
tion of wrong cognition]. If it be held that—“ it is for the 
purpose of bringing about the conviction that all things are 
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existent (even prior to production) (that the factors of the 
inferential reasoning are put forward) /'—then (our answer 
is that\ since (under the Opponent’s theory) the said convic¬ 
tion would be already existent , there would be no use in the 
putting forward of the inferential factors ; for when a man 
already possesses a thing, he does not have recourse to the 
causes calculated to bring about that thing. “ The putting 
forward of the inferential factors would be for the purpose 
of removing ignorance ( i.e doubts and wrong notions).” 
This also stands on the same footing; and unless there is 
something new produced in the man, his ignorance does not 
cease. If again it be held that —“ the bringing in of causes 
is for the purpose of manifesting (the effect),”—then we 
ask, what is this c manifestation ’ that is brought about by 
the cause ? If it is an c effect/ then the allegation involves 
a self-contradiction (on the part of the Purvapaksin\ If 
again, the € manifestation 5 be held to be some property of the 
effect,—even so the 6 self-contradiction ’ does not cease. 
If, thirdly, * manifestation ’ means perception (apprehension) 
—then too, since your assertion means that ‘ such manifesto, - 
tion % i.e,, apprehension, in regard to the effect, is produced / 
you do not escape from 4 self-contradiction.’ If, fourthly, 
it be held that —" the manifestation of a thing means that it 
has existed till then in the form of the cause and it now 
appears in the form of the product —even so the 6 self- 
contradiction * remains; for according to this explanation 
* the appearance in the form of the product’ is something 
that was non-existent before. If, fifthly, the ‘ manifestation 9 
be held to be only a particular phase of the cause itself,— 
even then, it would mean that this e phase of the cause/ 
which wtis non-existent, comes into existence, is produced; 
and this would involve ‘ self-contradiction ’ on your part. If, 
in order to meet this difficulty, it be held that the said 
phase of the cause also has been already existent ,—»then the 
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bringing in of the cause can serve no purpose. If, 
sixthly, the 'manifestation’ be explained as f the augmenta¬ 
tion (expansion) of the signs (indicatives) of the cause,’—then 
our answer is that the expression { augmentation of indica¬ 
tives’ can have no meaning, if there is no coming into 
existence of something that did not exist before; so that in 
this case also the bringing in of the cause would serve no 
purpose; and further, this explanation also would mean 
that 6 the augmentation of indicatives,’ was non-existent 
before and comes into existence afterwards; so that thus 
also you do not escape from c self’Contradiction.’ Thus it is 
found that in whatever manner 6 manifestation ’ is explained, 
in every case it militates against the notion that the product 
is existent (even before its production). 

Bhasya on Su. (50). 

[ P. 214, L. 4 to L. 8.] 

It has been alleged (in the Bhasya on Su. 48) by the 
Puroapaksin that — “ Prior to its production, the Product is 
not non-existent, because of the restriction in regard to the 
material cause of things; ’’—[the answer to that is as 
follows) — 

Sutra (50). 

That the product is non-existent is clearly 

PROVED BY THAT VERY CONCEPTION. (Su. 50). 

The conception (of restriction in regard to the material 
cause, which the Opponent has cited) is in the form 5 this 
thing, and not all things, is capable of producing this effect; ’ 
and this conception clearly proves that prior to being produc¬ 
ed, every effect is known as capable of being produced by a 
particular cause ; and that this conception is correct is shown 
by the fact that the production of the effect is actually in 
accordance with that conception ; and in fact it is only on 
the basis of this conception that we can explain the restric¬ 
tion in regard to the cause of the thing. If, on the other 
hand, the product is already existent, prior to being produc¬ 
ed, then there can be no such thing as its ' production ’ [so 
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that there could be uo conception at all in regard to its being 
produced out of only a particular material cause].* 

Vartika on Su. (50 . 

[P. 490, P. 17 to P. to P. 494, L. 4.] 

It has been alleged that—prior to its production the product 
is not non-existent, because there is restriction in regard to 
the material cause of things and the answer to this is that 
that the product is non-existent &c. &c.—says the Sutra . As 
a matter of fact, the restriction in regard to the material 
cause of things is due, not to the fact of the thing being 
Va P 491 already existent , but to its potentiality ; the 

idea (involved in the said restriction) being 
that—* this effect is capable of being produced out of this 
cause, and it is not capable of being produced out of another 
and it is only when a man has conceived of the thing in. this 
fashion (as something capable of being brought into existence ) 
that he brings in, for the production of that thing, such a 
cause as is capable of producing it ; and no one brings in 
all causes for the production of all tilings ; and this for the 
simple reason that all things are never found to be produced 
out of all things. 

Purther, what the Purvapaksin admits is that there is 
a certain restriction in regard to certain things being the 
causes of certain effects,—and he admits this on the basis of 
the restriction that is found in regard to the actual produc¬ 
tion of things and also of that which is found in regard to 
the products (as pertaining to certain causes); but while 
admitting all this, he has got to explain the exact significa¬ 
tion of the terms ‘cause* and * effectwhat is it that is 

** The very conception that a thing is produced only out of a certain cause 
proves that before being produced that thing must be non-existent. The weaver 
takps up the yarns with the idea the Cloth shall be produced out of this ’ and uot 
that ‘ the Cloth is here already ; ’ for in the latter case, why should he put forth 
any effort to bring into existence the Cloth which already exists ? 
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meant by 4 cause ?’ and what is it that is meant by { effect ? ’ 
u Well, that which does or brings about a thing is the 
cause, while that which is done or brought about is the 
effect But if it is the 4 manifestation 9 (of the thing) 
that is brought about [for the thing itself being already 
existent, could not be brought about], then this becomes open 
to the objections already pointed out above u But even 
in connection with existent things we find the root * karoti 
4 to do,’being used; e.g. in such expressions as 4 keshdn 
hum ’ 8 do the hair,* * prisfhan Jeuruf 4 do the flour V' 

But these examples do not serve your purpose ; for in the 
case of the doing of hair, that which is done, or brought about , 
is a peculiar dressing of the already existing hair, and this 
peculiar dressing is something that is not already existent; 
similarly in the case of the doing of the flour , what is done 
is the removal of dirt out of the existent flour, and this 
removal of dirt is something not already existent; so that 
there is not a single thing which we ever find as being the 
object for the briuging about of which a cause operates. 
Hence the view put forward cannot be right. 

The Opponent might urge— 44 if it is the non-existent 
thing that is brought about, then, why is it that the horn 
of the ass is not brought about ? ” But who says that the 
ass 1 horn is not brought about ? If there is such a thing as the 
4 ass ’ horn ’ (and it is only such a thing that could be spoken 
as 4 ass ’ horn/) it is certainly brought about. 84 But why 
does the Ass not become the cause of the horn ? [ why does 
not the horn grow out of the ass’ body ? J ” We do not 
know why it does not grow out of it; that it does not do so 
we only conclude from the fact that we have never seen a 
horn being produced by the Ass. This also explains the 
case of the ‘ hare’s horn.’ The i hare’s horn ’ is not brought 
about, not because it is non-existent, but because there is no 
cause that could bring it about. In fact, the 8 non-existence 9 
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of a thing cannot be Ireated as a reason for its being brought 
about; what is meant is that since what is already existent 
cannot be produced, it is the non-existent thing that is 
produced. Further, when you make the assertion that—“ the 
A ss* horn is not produced because it is non-existent —you 
go against your own doctrine : according to you the ass’ horn 
cannot be non-existent ; and according to you, whether a thing 
is existent or non-existent , it is produced if its cause is present! 
And it is thus that for the person who holds the view that all 
effects are existent (even before they are produced) all 
worldly usage comes to an end : For him nothing i.eiv —\that 
whioh is not already existent)—can ever be produced, and 
nothing old—(that which has been existent) —can ever be 
destroyed/ 

Question “ What is the proof for the view that the effect 
(prior to production) is non-existent ? 5 ’ 

Answer .—Proof there can not be, either for the existence 
or the non-existence of things; there is Inference only when there 
is no difference of opinion in regard to the thing in question. 511 
“ Whereupon then is there the quarrel (if there is agreement 
in regard to the thing itself) ? f ’ The quarrel is in regard to 
the properties (exact nature) of that thing in regard to which 
both parties are agreed. So that in the case in question, the 
yarns being the things admitted and agreed upon by both 
parties, it is in regard to these (the exact nature of these, in 

♦ This sentence, according to the Tatparya, should be construed as ^ 

(mrnsmfaT) wprmfaf- Tlle idea underlying the 

question of- the Opponent is that if the thing , which would be the subject of 
any Inference that the Siddhantin might put forward, is non-existent, it cannot 
form the ‘ subject’of any Inference at all ; so that every Inference in regard 
th it Would be ashrayasiddha, Bxseless. 

The answer anticipates this difficulty and means that no Inferential reason¬ 
ing is possible in support of either existence or non-existence ; for an inlerential 
rearming is possible only if the ‘ subject’ is admitted by both parties; and so long 
aa there is no agreement in regard to the thing itself, there can be no inferential 
reasoning put forward by either party. 
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relation to the Clgih) that several theories are propounded: 
(a) One party asserts that the doth is only i. e. non- 
d ifferent from) the yarn ; (b) others hold that the Cloth is the 
yarns arranged in a certain form; (c) a third party alleges 
that it is the yarns alone that appear in the form of the pro¬ 
duct (cloth); (d ) according to others, one cha^aoter*(of the 
yarns) disappears and another appears; 8 (e) while according 
to a fifth party the Oloth is only the yarns endowed with a 
peculiar potency, (a) Among these several theories,—in 
answer to the first, all that is necessary is to prove that the 
Cloth is different from the more yarns; and this has been 
already done (in Adb. II). (6) As regards those who hold 
that the Clolh is only the yarns arranged in a particular form, 
against them we have the following argument:— Prior to 
the time that the Cloth is actually perceived (as a finished 
product), the yarns were devoid of that particular form,—* * 
because they are the cause of the Cloth,—-like the Loom, etc. 
[This shows that the Clofh is something different from the 
yarns], (c) and (d) This same argument also disposes of 
the view that the yarns themselves appear in the form of the 
product; as also the view that there is disappearance of one 
character and appearance of another, (e) The person who 
asserts that the Cloth is only the yarns endowed with a 
peculiar potency (admits that prior to the causal operation 
bringing about the Cloths the yarns have existed as endowed 
with another potency and hence) does not militate against 
anything; and hence we do not put forward any argumeut •' 
against this view. In fact, what is asserted in the statement 
that ‘ the Cloth is the yarns endowed with a peculiar potency * 
is exactly the same that has been asserted by the SidghSnfin 
in the statement—That the product is non-existent is clearly 
proved by that very conception ’ (Su. 50). Under every one 

is the right reading. 
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of the (first four) theories mentioned, it is impossible to have 
the notion of the 6 Cloth * without the production of something 
that did not exist before; and as such the ‘ self-contradiction * 
involved in them cannot be escaped. 

[The P/7 roapaksia puts forward an argument in support 
of the theory that the Product is existent even prior to its 
production]—“ What really happens (in the case of the Cloth) 
is that the yarns serve the purpose of manifesting that (Cloth) 
which already exists ; and it is for this reason that they are 
brought in by the person who wants the Cloth ; just as the 
spade (is brought in by the person who wants the water 
hidden underground, which is manifested, or brought into 
view, by the spade).” 

But this 5 manifestation * of the existent thing must be 
something that was non-existent before; and just as the non¬ 
existent • manifestation * is "brought into existence so may also 
the non-existent "product be brought into existence. All this 
has been fully explained before. 

Further, the Puroapnksin has put forward (in Bhasya on 
Su. 48) the reason—“ because of the restriction in regard to 
the material cause of things.*’—But the ‘ material cause * is a 
cause ; and if the product is already existent, we do not see 
what purpose could be served by any cause ; this objection, 
which we have urged before, remains stijl in force. Then, 
as regards the corroborative instance of the ‘ spade, etc.,* 
that you have cited,—the fact is that the spade is brought in, 
not for the purpose of the water, but for the purpose of re¬ 
moving the incrustation (over the water); and this ‘removal of 
the incrustation* is a sort of disjunction and comes into ex¬ 
istence after having been non-existent; so that your corrobora¬ 
tive instance is not what it is meant to be. If the Opponent does 
not admit that there is disjunction (in the case of the digging 
out of water),—-then, not admitting ‘conjunction/ he should be 
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asked to explain how the notion of c disjunction’ comes m 
(when one is digging the earth). He might explain that the no¬ 
tion of 1 disjunction * is* due to mere non-contact (between the 
buckets of earth dag oat and the pit). But this ‘ non-contact * 
—(a) is it merely absence- of contact ? or (A) something other 
than contact ? “ What do you mean ? *' («) If ‘ non-contact 9 

is ouly absence of contact , then you have to explain whence 
this absence comes about. If there is a cause that brings 
about the contrary of the ‘contact then it is just this that 
is called ‘ Disjunction’; so that it is not true that there is 
no such thing as Disjunction-; for we have already explained 
that what is denied in one place exists in another place. * 
Further, there are two kinds of ‘ non -contact ’ (X)—in which 
there is no touching at all, and (2) in which there is a going 
asunder of what were touching before; and this latter is 
what is called ‘ Disjunction,’ and it is this disjunction that is 
brought about by means of the *pade &c. ( b ) If on the 

other hand, ‘ non-contact * be held to be something other than 
contact ,—this also will be of two kinds; and hence this 
view also will be open to the aforesaid objections. If (in 
view of the above difficulties) the Opponent holds ‘ Dis¬ 
junction ’ to consist in the two things being produced in sep¬ 
arate places [and ‘ Conjunction ’ to consist in the two things 
being produced clqse to each' other, neither ‘Conjunc¬ 
tion’ nor ‘ Disjunction ’ being regarded as quality],—then 
our answer is that, in view of the qualified expression being 
in the form, ‘ these two things have been produced in separate 
places ‘ Disjunction 9 cannot consist merely in tha two 
things being produced in separate places ; in fact, the 

* ‘Contact’ or ‘ Conjunction being a quality, can be destroyed either by the 
destruction of the substance to which it belongs, or by the appearance of a 
contrary quality ; in the case in question we do not find any destruction either 
of the encrusting layers of earth, or of the water; so that there must be the 
appearance of some quality contrary to contact; and it is just such a quality that 
is called ‘ Disjunction.’— Tdtparya. 
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qualification ‘produced’ is applied to the thing that is 
produced;—the qualification ‘ separate ’ is applied on the 
basis of things occupying different points in spacethe 
qualification ‘ disjoined ’ is applied by virtue of the things 
being disconnected ;—all these several distinct causes or 
bases of the notions of diversity are inferred from the diversity 
in the notions themselves ; and the three terras, .* separated ’, 
‘produced’ and ‘disjoined,’ are not synonymous terms. 
[So that the notion of things being ‘disjoined’ cannot be 
due to their being produced in - separate places, as held by 
the Opponent]. Further, (in course of our refutation of the 
momentary character of things) we have already refuted 
the view that the two things (on being disjoined) are pro - 
duced in separate places; hence for this reason also ‘ Disjunc¬ 
tion’ cannot consist merely in the two things being produced 
in separate places. 

“ As a matter of fact,” says the Opponent, “ Disjunction 
itself is only momentary, hence it is not possible for any 
cognition of Disjunction to appear.”* It is not so ; for the 
time during which the cognition of Disjunction appears is 
that which is taken up (1) by the manifestation of the ‘ com¬ 
munity ’ (to which the particular Disjunction belongs) and 
(2) by the destruction of conjunction ; that is, when the Dis¬ 
junction is produced by its cause, first it manifests (renders 
perceptible) the Community (to which it belongs),t and after 

’ this Community has been rendered perceptible, 
Var P. 494. , . , A 

it brings about the cognition of the Disjunction 

itself,—then it destroys the previous conjunction,—and after 

#The cognition o£ Disjunction conld be possible only if it continued to exist 
long enough to allow of the functioning of either Perception or some other means 
x of cognition. Since however it exists only £@r one moment, no such functioning 
is possible ; and hence no cognition. 

f This, says the T&lparga, is according la the view that the specific cognition 
of every particular thing must be preceded by the cognition of the community to 
which it bttais* 
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the destruction of this conjunction, when there comes into* 
existence another conjunction of the things concerned [as, 
when the two rams striking against each other, repeatedly], 
the Disjunction is itself destroyed. Thus then, inasmuch 
as Disjunction is found to exist for several moments, it is not 
right to say that it is destroyed as soon as it comes into 
existence. 

From all this is follows that it is the (previously) non- 
existent thing that is produced (by causes). 

Sutra (51).. 

[Objection]-—' “Th e receptacles being different [in 

THE CASE OF THE FRUITION OF ACTS], IT IS NOT RIGHT TO 

ARGUE THAT IT IS LIKE THE FRUITION OF TREE8.”— 

(SQ. 51). 

BfiSeya on SQ. (51). 

[P. 214, L.L. 10-11.] 

" [In the case of the fruition of trees] it is found that the 
services rendered, in the shape of the watering of the roots 
and so forth, as well as the fruition, both are in the tree 
itself,—both have the same tree for their receptacle; [in the 
case of the fruition of actions] on the other hand, the action 
occurs in the present body, while the fruition appears in the 
next body; so that there being a difference in the receptacles, 
what has been urged (in Su. 47 does not prove anything at 
all (in regard to the sacrificial acts being the cause of fruition, 
in the shape of Heaven &c.).” 

Var{ika on SQ. (51). 

[P. 494, LI. 6-8.] 

The receptacles being different &c. &c.—'The notion of 
watering the roots and the fruition, in the shape of leaves 
and fruits, both appear in the tree; while the acts 1 (of sacri¬ 
fice Ac.) are done in the present body, and their fruition 
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(in the shape of Heaven) appears in the next body ; so that 
there being a difference in the receptacles, the instance of 
the * fruition of trees' is not applicable at all.’ ’ 

SUfra (52). 

[Answer].— Inasmuch as Happiness subsists in.the 
Soul, the objection has no forcb at all. (Su. 52). 

Bhasya on Su. (52). 

[P. 214, LI. 13-14.] 

Happiness, being perceptible to the Soul, subsists in the 
Soul; action also,—in the form known as * pharma,' ‘ Merit ’ 
--subsists in the Soul,—as pharma is a quality of the 
Soul; thus then, there is no possibility of receptacles being 
different .* 7 

Varfika on Su. (52). 

(P. 494, LI. 10-11]. 

Inasmuch as Happiness &c. &c. What the Sutra means 
is that it is not true that there is difference in the recep¬ 
tacles the act subsisting in the same substratum as the 
fruition of the act. 

Sutra (58). 

[ Objection ]—“ What has been just said is not 
true ; as [the obtaining of] Son, Wife, Cattle, Cloth¬ 
ing, Gold, Food and such things are mentioned as 
the fruit (of acts).” (SQ. 53). 

Bhasya on Su. (53). 

IP. 214, LI. 16-17.] 

“ As a matter of fact, what is mentioned as the ‘ fruit ’ 
is the obtaining of such things as the son &c., and not 
* Happiness *; we have such assertions a3—“ one who desires 
landed property should perform this sacrifice,’ ‘ one who 
desires a son should perform that sacrifice ’ * and so forth. 
So that the assertion (under SQ. 52) that * Happiness ’ is the 
fruit of actions is not true.” 

Heaven which is the result of sacrificial acts, is only a form of Sappiness ; 
and Happiness subsists in the Soul, not in the Body j and. the Soul remains the 
same through the several lives. 
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VarfUca on SQ. (5S). 

[P. 494, L.L. 14-15]. 

“ What has been just said is not true, he. he .—What is 
mentioned as the ‘fruit’ is the Son and such things; and 
certainly the Son does not subsist in the Soul.” 

Sntra (54). 

Answer. — Inasmuch as thb real fruition re¬ 
sults FROM CONNECTION WITH THE THINGS MENTIONED, 

11 IS ONLY INDIRECTLY (FIGURATIVELY) THAT THESE 
LATTER ARE SPOKEN OF AS THE ‘FRUIT*.— (Su, 54). 

JBhasya on SQ. (54). 

[P. 215, LI. 2-3.] 

Asa matter of fact the real fruition, in the shape of 
Happiness, results from connection with the son, wife, &c., 
and it is for this reason that these latter are regarded, or 
spoken of, only indirectly, as * fruit *; just as food is 
(indir ectly) spoken of as ‘ Life,’ in such statements as * Food 
is life itself.’ 

Vartifca on Su. (54). 

[P. 494, L. 17 to P. 495, L. 2.] 

Inasmuch as the real fruition he, he. —As a matter 
of fact, from the connection of such things as the Son and 
like follows Happiness, which is the real ‘ fruition and 
the it is only by reason of being the cause of Happiness that 
the Son and others come to be spoken of as ‘ fruit,’ Just as 
... „ ' by reason of Life being sustained by Food, 

food comes to be spoken of as ‘ life *. That 
such usage is merely figurative or indirect we infer from the 
fact that in reality Food is not Life , and yet people make use 
of such expressions [which can be explained only on the 
basis of the assumption that the language is figurative]. 

End of Section (12). 
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Section {13). 

[Sutras 55—58.] 

Examination of the nature of Pain . 

Bhd$ya on Su. (55). 

JP.215, L. 4 to P.216 L. 4], 

After * Fruition * (in Su. 1-1-9) is mentioned * Pain and 
this has been defined (in Su. 1-1-21) as Hhat which is 
connected with annoyance is Pain * • But now the question 
is raised -—'“ Does the Shjdhantio mean to totally deny such 
a thing as € Pleasure, 9 which is felt by every personality ? 
or does he mean something else ? 

* Question —“ What is it that foas to be examined in the present section ?No one 
denies that there is siieh a thing as Pain } nor is there any doubt as to-its being a thing 
to be got rid of ; it might be useful to examine whether it is eternal or not; but it 
has already been established,, in course of our refutation of the doctrine that all 
things are eternal ; what causes p&injs also well known to he such things as ths 
serpent, the thorn and so forth ; Activity has been fully examined, as also its 
Effects, in the form of Birth &g. ; and how the cessation of the cause leads to 
the cessation of its effects has been shown under Su. 1-1-2. What then has remained 
oninveatigated, for the sake of which the present gection has been taken up ? ” 

Answer— Pain has been defined as that which is connected with annoyance ; 
by ‘annoyance 1 here is meant the feeling of annoyance ; and this according to the 
Siddhanta, includes, not only Pain an ! its causes, but Pleasure also, ff this is duly 
realised, then there is no room for the question put by the. PUrvapaksin ; but he has 
put the question in view of the primary meaning of the term ‘annoyance, 1 which 
is restricted to Pain only.—Parishud^hi. 

The sense of the Purvapaksa has been thus expounded in the f&tparya 
u We admit that Pain is that which Is connected with annoyance } but that which is 
experienced by every personality 1 as Pleasure , that cert duly could not be regarded 
as Pain ; as this would be contrary to experience. As regards the Body and the 
sense-organs &cif they are to be regarded as Pain because they are the 
Source of Pain, they may be regarded as 4 Pleasure 1 also, as being the source 
of Pleasure. In fact the timidity involved in the idea of regarding everything 
as pain is likely to strike at the root of all worldly usage. As a matter of fact, 
when a ra$n eats meat, he removes all the bones and hence does not suffer the 
pain that migtit be due to the bones; similarly a wise roan will enjoy 
Pleasure only, taking care to avoid all that may be likely to bring pain.”.„It is in 
View of all this that the Pdroapaksin has put the question. 
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Oar answer is that the meaning of the Sicidhdntin is 
something different. “ Why so ?” It is not possible to 

totally deny Pleasure, to whose existence testimony is borne 
by all men. The teaching (of the Sidclhctnta) that Pleasure 
should be looked upon as 4 Pain* is meant* for the removal 
of all pain for the person who has become disgusted with 
the sufferings caused by the experiences undergone during 
a series of births, and deaths, and is anxious to get rid of 
all similar experiences. # 65 But by what method (is this 

advice effective) ? The bodies of all livings beings, all 
the regions where people are boro, all rebirth, (all conditions 
of life), every one of these is beset with 4 annoyance , 9 being—* 
inseparable from Pain; and it is in view of this fact that 
the sages have tendered the advice contained in the Sutra 
f Pain is that which is connected with annoyance , (Su. 1-1-21); 
and the meaning of this is that all the aforesaid things 
should be looked upon as 4 Pain \f Reasons for this view 
are put forward in the following Sfitra. 

Sutra (55). 

The Biuth op the Body &c, is only Pain; Because it is 

BESET WITH ANNOYANCES, (8D. 55.) 

The term * janma 9 (in the Sutra) stands for that which is 
produced , L e. the Body, the Sense-organs and so forth ; and 
the i ulpatti 9 of 'janma 9 is the coming into existence of the 
Body &c in their various forms. The 4 several annoyances * 
are—the least % the medium , and the greatest ; the greatest 
4 annoyance * is of those in hell; the medium is that of the 
lower auimals ; and the least is that of human beings ; of 
the divine beings, as of those who have got rid of all attach¬ 
ment, it is still less. When a person perceives that every 
condition of life is beset with annoyance, he becomes confirmed 
in his idea that Pleasure and its causes, in the shape of the 
Body, the sense-organs and cognitions, are all regarded as 
‘ Pain 9 } and when he has come to look upon all these as 

• The Titparya explains the expression * utpattisthiadm * as the regions for 
the acquiring of things, which brings pleasure and pain. 

fit it were possible to obtain pleasure unmixed with pa\n } no intelligent person 
would ever seek to get rid of it: as a matter of fact however, no such unalloyed 
pleasure is ever met with ; hence what the Siddh&nta means is, not the total 
denial of all Pleasure, but that all Pleasure should be looked upon as Pain/ Tdtparya, 
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• pain \ be loses all attachment to all things of the world ; 
and after he has harboured this dis-attachmenfc, all his longings 
for worldly things come to an end ; and his longings having 
come to.an end, he becomes freed from all suffering, just as 
when one understands that by the contact of poison, milk 
becomes poison, he no longer seeks to obtain milk, and 
not obtaining it, does not suffer the pangs of death. 

Vartika on Sft. (55). 

(P. 495, L 3 to L. 16.J 

After 4 Fruition * is mentioned ‘ Pain, 9 ani this has been defin* 
ed as * that which is connected with annoy ante is pain 9 ; now is it 
meant to deny Pleasure which is felt by all men ? Or is the 
meaning something else ? The answer is that the meaning 
is different;—why ?—because it is not possible to totally deny 
Pleasure to lohosc existence testimony is borne by all men . The 
present teaching, that all things should be looked upon as 
4 Pain, ’ is for the beneSt of that person who has become 
disgusted with the sufferings caused by the experiences of 
long-continued series of births and deaths ; the motive of the 
teaching being to make the person look upon all things as 
4 pain’, and looking upon them as such to become disafctached 
from them, and having become disattached, to become 
released. “ In what manner is he to look upon all things 
as Pain ?” It has been declared by the sages that— 4 all 
bodies of living beings, all rebirth, and every condition of 
life, being intermingled with Pain, is Pain. 5 The said con* 
temptation of all things as Pain has been taught; the follow, 
ing Sutra provides reasons for the same: The birth of the Body 
$c. 9 $c. —says the Sutra. 4 Jantna 9 here stands for that which 
is produced ,—i.*., the Body, the Sense-organs and Cognitions ; 
4 birth' stands for the coming into existence of the Body <fcc; the 

* u(patti\ ‘birth, of € Jaama 9 4 things produced,* is what i3 
meant by 4 the. birth of the Body, §c.* The 4 annoyance * is 
of various kinds—least, medium and greatest. The rest is 
cl ear in the Bhusya. 
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Bhasya on Sft. (56). 

[P. 216, L. 4 to L. 9.] 

The teaching that all things should be looked upon a3 

* Pain * is not meant to be a denial of PleasureWhy ? 

It is not so; Because Pleasure also is accomplish¬ 
ed DURING INTERVALS.* (SQ. 56.) 

By the teaching that all things should be looked upon 
as * Pain/ it is not meant that there is no such thing as 

* Pleasure ’ at all;—Why ? Because Pleasure also is accomplish¬ 
ed during intervals ; that is, as a matter of fact, in the 
intervals of ‘annoyances, ’ Pleasure is actually accomplished 
and experienced by all living beings; and hence it cannot be 
denied entirely. 

Vdrtika on Su. (56). 

[P. 41*5, L. 16 to L. 20.] 

It is with the view explained above that we have the 
teaching that all things should be looked upon as ‘ Pain 
and it does not mean that there is no such thing as ‘ Pleasure * 
It cannot mean so; because Pleasure also fye. §'C. — says the 
Sutra. 

Inasmuch as in the intervals of annoyances, we actually 
porceive Pleasure being accomplished (we cannot possibly 
deny the existence of Pleasure). 

Bhasya on Su. (57). 

[P.216, L. 9 to L. 19.] 

Further,— 

There is no denial [op Pleasure]; because [all 

THAT 13 MEANT IS THAT] INASMUCH AS THE MaN EXPERIENC¬ 
ING PLEASURE IS OPPRESSED WITH THE FRAILTY OP LONGING, 

THERE IS NO CESSATION OP ANNOYANCE FOR HIM. (SQ. 57.) 

' The ‘non-denial ’ (in the Sutra) is meant to be that of 
Pleasure— by the teaching that it should be looked upon as 
‘ Pain that such is the meaning of the Sutra is clear from 

is the reading of the NyayteXcMnibandha , of the Sufera-Mss, 0. and 
D, as also in Vishvanatha's The Puri Sutra Mss. reads as here. 
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the context. ‘ Longing '—is wish, the eager desire for ao« 
quiring a thing; and the ’ frailty of this longing • is as 
followh:—when the man experiences pleasure from a certain 
thing, he desires that thing,-—and sometimes the desire is 
not fulfilled, or if fulfilled, it is fulfilled only in part, or is 
fulfilled in such form as is beset with obstacles;—and from 
this * frailty of longing ’ there arise various kinds of mental 
suffering; so that Me man experiencing pleasure , being op¬ 
pressed with the frailty of longing, there is no cessation of an¬ 
noyance for him; —and it is because there is no cessation of 
annoyance that it has been taught that Pleasure should be 
looked upon as * Pain*. It is for this reason that Birth is 
* pain,’ and not because there is no pleasure at all. This 
is the idea that has been expressed in the following verses 

(1) 1 For the man who desires a desirable thing, as soon 
as that desire is fulfilled, another desire quickly besets 
him.’ 

(2) * Even though a man obtains the entire sea-girt Earth, 
along with all cows and horses, that seeker after Wealth does 
not become satisfied with.that wealth; what pleasure, then, 
can there be for one who desires wealth ? ! 

Vurfika on SU. (57 
[P. 495, L. 20 to P. 496, L. 9 ] 

For the following reason also, there can be no denial of 
Pleasure &o. &c„—says the SQtra. Inasmuch 

Var : P. 496. • * \ 

as when a man goes through his experiences 
and finds out that such and such a thing brings pleasure, 
and such others bring pain, he tries to acquire those that 
bring pleasure and to get rid of those that bring pain; and 
when he tries to obtain the things that bring pleasure, there 
come upon him several kinds of mental sufferings; and it is 
on account of the experiencing of these sufferings that all this 
is called ‘ Pain ’,—and not because there is no such thing as 
‘Pleasure.’ It is exactly this idea that has been express, 
ed by the sage in the following verse:— 
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f For Ahe man who desires a desirable thing,.a* soon a% 
that desire is fulfilled, another desire quickly hr sets hint*}—* 
and so forth. 

Sutra ^58). 

Also because there are several kinds of Pain* 
WHICH PEOPLE WRONGLY REGARD AS PLEASURE;—{3U t 58). 

Bh&sya on S0. (58). 

[P* 217, L. 1 to L. 18.] 

* we have the instruction that Pleasure should be regarded a§ 
Fain * [these words complete the sentence of the 

The ordinary man, addicted to pleasure, regards 
Pleasure 's the highest end of man, and feels that there is 
nothing better than Pleasure! and hence when Pleasure has 
been attained, be feels happy and’contented, feeling that all 
he had to attain had been attained*; and under the influence 
of illusion, he becomes attached to the Pleasure, as>also to the 
things that bring about its accomplishment; becoming so at- 
tached, he makes an attempMo obtain the pleasure ; and while 
he is trying for it, there come down upon him several kinds 
of Pain, in the form of birth, old age, disease, death, the 
contact of disagreeable things, separation from agreeable 
things, the non-fulfilment of desires and so forth ; and yet 
all these several kinds of Pain he regards as * Pleasure/ In 
fact Pain is a necessary factor in Pleasure; without suffer¬ 
ing some pain no pleasure can be Obtained ; hence as leading 
to Pleasure, this Pain is regarded by the manias Pleasure; 
and such a man, having his mind obssessed by this notion 
of 4 Pleasure \ never escapes from metempsychosis, which 
consists of a running series of births and .deaths. ^ And it is 
m an antidote of this notion of Pleasure that we have the 
teaching that all.this should be looked upon as 1 Pain/ 

Birth has been called / paiqr/ because of its being beset 
with * pain*, and not because there is' no such thing as 
Pleasure. 

Objection - 4f If that is*so, then why is it not said -; simply 
(in StL 55) that • Birth is Pain *? When this simple expression 
might have been used, the fact of the Sutra having used the 
expression * Birth is only pain 9 shows that the idea meant 
to be conveyed is that Jhere is no pleasure at all /V 
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Answer What the emphatic term *?t>a ’ ‘only,’ implies 
is that what is laid down is conducive to the cessation of 
Birth. “ How [does the particle serve the purpose of indicat” 
ing the cessation of Birth]?” What it means is that 
Birth is pain, not by its own nature, bnt by reason of its be¬ 
ing beset with Pain; and so with Pleasure also [which is 
' Pain ’ because it is intermingled with Pain, and not because 
there is no such thing as Pleasure ]. This is what is meant 
by the words of the Sutra (55),—and not that in Birth there 
is only Pain (and no Pleasure at all). 

VSrtika on Su. (68). 

[P. 496, L. 11 to P. 497, L. 3]. 

Also because there are &c. &c.—says the Su(ra, When 
a person makes an effort to obtain Pleasure, and suffers pain 
in the process, he regards that Pain as Pleasure, by reason of 
its forming an accessory to Pleasure; and thus he betakes 
himself to it again and again ; so that he does not escape 
from the series of births and rebirths. And it is with a view 
to counteract this notion of ‘Pleasure’ that we have the 
teaching that * all is Pain.’ “ If that is so, then, why i3 it 
not said simply that Birth is Pain ? When this was all 
that should have been said, the fact that the Sutra has used 
the words * Birth is only Pain,' shows that the idea 
desired to be conveyed is that there is no Pleasure at all.’’ 

... „ What is really meant is that even though 

there is Pleasure in the intervals of Pain, such 
Pleasure also is only Pain,—because it is beset with Pain, and 
not because there is no such thing as Pleasure at all; and 
the emphasising particle *dva,' ‘only,’ is meant to indicate 
the means of putting an end to Birth ; what the emphasis 
indicates is the putting an end to Birth; the sense being 
that when one contemplates that * all is Pain,’ he does not 
betake himself to things that bring Pain; and not betaking 
himself to those, he becomes released. 

End of Section (13). 
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Section (14). 

[Sutras 59—68.J 

Examination of the Nature of Final Release, 

Bhasya on Su. (59). 

[P 217, L. 14 to P. 218, L 3.J 

After 4 Pain/ 5 Release * flvas been mentioned and defined], 
Tliis Release is thus denied (by the Opponent)— 

Sutra (59). 

Purvapafcsa* 

“Sc-NOB THEBE IS CONCATENATION {a) OF DEBTS, 

(h) OF AbRURATIONS AND ic) OF ACTIVITY,—THERE CAN 
be no Release.” —iS&. 59). 

“ (a) On account of the concatenation of debts there can be no 
Release . The ‘ debts * are thus described (in the Shat apalho y 
Btahmana y 1-7-2-1) — 1 When the Brahmin a is born, he is 
born under three debts : from the debt owing to the Risis 
he becomes freed by leading the life of the Religious Student, 
from the debt owing to the Gods he is freed by fcbe perform¬ 
ance of sacrifices, and from the debt owing to the Fathers 
he is freed by begetting children ; *—the * concatenation of 
these debts consists in the connection (presence) of acts 
connected with the debts; that it is necessary throughout 
one's life to perform these acts (towards the clearing of the 
debts) is thus mentioned (in the Veda)— 1 The sacrifices 
known as the Agnihotra and the Darshapurnamasa should go 
on till old age or death,—it is only by either old age or 
death that one becomes freed from the necessity of perform¬ 
ing the said sacrifices \—So that the concatenation of these 
debts persisting (till the man's old age or death), there is 
no lime left for the performance of acts conducive to Release; 
hence it follows that there can be no Release.” 

u (b) On account of the concatenation of Aberrations , there 
can be no Release . The man dies beset with aberrations [viz. 
Jgnoranee, Egoism, Affection, Hatred and Yearning for Life], 
and he is born beset with aberrations; and he is never found 
to be absolutely free from the concatenation of these aberrations 
[From which it follows that he can never be free from Birth3 
and Deaths; t\e., there can be no Release].” 
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s * (c) On account of the concatenation of Activity there can 
he no Release . From birth till death, man is never found to 
be absolutely free from the * operating of Speech, Mind and 
Body/ From this it follows that the assertion made (in 
Su. 1-1-2) to the effect that—* there is a cessation of each 
member of the following series—Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect 
and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which follows 
bringing the annihilation of that which precedes it, and this 
ultimately leads to Release/—is not true/’ 

Vdrtika on SfL (59). 

[P. 497, L. 4 to L. 11 ] 

After the mention of * Pain * comes ‘ Release ; 9 and this 
is thus denied by the following Sutra 8 Since there is con - 
catenation Sfcd (a) Since there is concatenation of Debts 
there can be no Belease ; 4 concatenation 9 means the necessity 
of having to act up to them continuously ; the man is never 
freed from this concatenation of Debts, from birth till death, 
(fe) Since there is concatenation of Aberrations there can be no 
Release; the man is bom beset with aberrations and he dies 
beset with aberrations, (c) Since there h concatenation of 
Activity there can be no Release; since there is no time at 
which the man does not do some act or the other/ 9 
Bhasya on SlL (60). 

[P. 218, U 3 to P. m, L. 8.1 

SiddhUnta . 

Our answer to the above is as follows*:—(A) Our answer 
to the argument, that “ since there is concatenation of Debts 
&o., &c /*—is that the term 6 Debt 3 (in the texts quoted) 
stands for what is like debt . 

Sutra (60). 

INASMUCH AS THE WORD CANNOT BE TAKEN IN ITS 

ram art signification, tee statement must be taken as 

A DESCRIPTION BY MEANS OF A WORD USED IN ITS SECONDARY 

(FIGURATIVE) SIGNIFICATION ; SPECIALLY AS IT IS ONLY THUS 

THAT THE -SENSE OF CONDEMNATION AND OOMMENDA* 

TION IS OBTAINED. (St, 60). 
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The word 'rinaih,' (in the passage quoted from the 
Shatapatha Brahmam) is not used iu its primary sense of 
debt; the word * debt * can be used in it3 primary sense only 
in a case where one gives to another something that has to. 
be repaid and another receives such a thing ; and, this 
condition is not present in the case spoken of in the passage 
quoted ; hence it follows that— inasmuch the word 4 debts' 
cannot be taken in its primary signification , the statement must 
be taken as a description by means of a word used in its 
secondary (figurative) signification ; the sense being that what 
are described are ‘ like debts' Such figurative descriptions 
are very common; e.g., when the ‘ young student * is describ¬ 
ed as ‘Fire;* just as the'word ‘Fire* elsewhere used 
in one (the primary) 3ense, is applied to the young student 
in another (figurative) sense,—so in the case in question, the 
word ‘debt/ elsewhere found used in tho primary sense, is 
used in the passage quoted in a different sense. “ But 
why should there be a description by means of a word in 
the figurative sense? " Because it is only thus that the sense 
of condemnation and commendation is obtained ;—the meaning 
of the passage being that ‘if a person fails to perforin the 
acts referred to, he is condemned in the same manner as the 
debtor, not repaying his debts; and if he does perform 
the acts, he is commended in the same manner as the debtor, 
repaying his debts;' this is what is meant by the figurative 
description of the acts as i debts' 

The word ‘ jciyamanah? ‘ when he is born/ is also used 
figuratively ; as otherwise (if the word were taken in its literal 
sense), the man would not be entitled to the performance 
of the acts mentioned; what the phrase, 1 when the Brahifraoa 
is born* means is ‘ when the Brahtnana enters the state of 
the Householder/—this is what is meant by the man ‘ being 
born;* (that such must be the sense is clear from the face 
that) it is only when the Brahmana enters the state of the 
Householder that he becomes entitled to the performance 
of the act mentioned; on merely being born from his mother's 
womb (which is the primary meaning of ‘ being born 1 ) the 
Brahmaim is not entitled to the performance of those acts; 
as a matter of fact, when the child is just bom from his 
mother’s womb he is not in a position to perform any acts; 
for only such persons are entitled to the performance of an 
act as (a) are desirous of acquiring the results following 
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from that act and (6^ are capable of performing it. (a) That 
to be entitled to the performance of an act it is necessary 
to have the desire, for results calculated to follow from that 
act is shown by the fact that the injunctions of the acts 
always speak of the presence of such desire ; e.g., in the 
injunction 4 one desiring heaven should offer the Agnihotra 
libations ; * and ( b) that to be so entitled one must be capable 
of performing the act is shown by the fact that it is only a 
person who is capable of doing an act that can do it; since 
it is only a capable man that can do an act it follows that it 
is only a capable man that is entitled to the performance 
of that act; as a matter of fact, it is only the capable man, 
and none other, who actually undertakes the performance 
of an act. If the word 4 born * were taken in its primary sense 
(of coming out of the mother’s womb), then both these 
conditions would be absent in the child just born; at the 
time that the child is ju3t born out of the mother’s womb, 
there is not present in it either the desire for the results 
following from any act,* or the capability to perforin it. 
An assertion made in the Veda in no way differs from an 
assertion made in ordinary parlance,—both being the work 
(utterance) of intelligent persons ; and in ordinary parlance 
no one, even the most foolish, would ever address, to the new¬ 
born child, such injunctions as 1 Study the Veda,’ * perform 
sacrifices,’ ‘ lead the life of the Religious Student,’ and so forth; 
how then could a wise Sage, who says only what is true and 
faultless, and who is prompted to teach pupils, ever address 
such injunctions (to the new-born child) ? No dancer ever 
dances before blind men; no singer sings to deaf persons. 
Then again, it is only the person who comprehends what is 
taught that can be the recipient of the teaching; i. a, he 
alone who comprehends what is taught, can have the 
teaching addressed to him; and certainly this condition i 3 
p 21 $ not P resenfc * n asw’-born infant. Further, 

■ aa ' the Brahmapa-passage itself (quoted by the 

Pnrvapakdn) speaks of acts that clearly indicate the state 
of the Householder; as a matter of fact, the action that 
the passage speaks of is such as requires the presence of the 
wife , and as such is clearly indicative of the state of the 
Householder. From all this it follows that what is meant 
by the term 4 born ’ is one who has entered the state of the House - 
holder . 
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Further, the assertion (in the text quoted) in regard ^to 
old age and death (being the limit of the performance 
of the Agnihotra can be explained on the basis of the 

assumption that the acts continue to be performed till the 
ceasing of the man’s desire. That is till the man’s desire for 
the results (accruing from the act) does not cease—does 
not come to end—he should continue bo perform the act 
it is in this sense that the assertion in regard to ‘old age 
and death' would be applicable to the man. Further, 
what the passage— 4 by old age is the man freed &e.'—means 
i3 that when the man reaches the last quarter of his life, 
he enters the state of the ^enunciate and thus becomes 
freed from the obligation of performing the sacrificial act 
the term 4 old age* standing for the last quarter of man's 
life, when he enters, the state of the Renunciate ; it is in con¬ 
nection with the last quarter of man's life that Renunciation 
has been enjoined. If the term ‘old age ' meant absolutely 
decrepit senility, then the assertion—-‘ by old age is man 
freed &c.’ would have no sense at all ;* it could not be taken 
to mean that ‘ when the man is disabled (by decrepitude), 
he becomes freed from the obligation &c.;' as for the man who 
is himself unable to perform a sacrificial act, the Veda 
permits external aid; e.g. (a) * or the pupil might offer the 
libations, his services having been secured by the teaching 
of the Veda,* (6) * or the milk offerer might offer the liba¬ 
tions, bis services having been secured by presents of wealth. 1 
Such being the case, the passage can either be taken as 
* descriptive ' of what has been enjoined in another text, or 
some other meaning (that of direct injunction of the acts 
for the new-born infant) may be arbitrarily assigned to it. 
And there can be no doubt that the most reasonable course 
is to take it as containing a ‘ description ' of what has been en¬ 
joined elsewhere,f the most natural meaning of the passage 
being that 1 when the Householder undertakes the perform- 

•Because when the man has reached the state of senility, or has died, he 
actually becomes freed from all obligations* 

fThe passage itself does not contain a single injunctive word. Even so there 
might have been some justification for regarding it as an injunction if we had 
found no other Vedic text containing the necessary injunction of^the Agnihotra 
&c. As a matter of fact however, there are hundreds of such texts. There can 
therefore be no justification for assuming tbs passage in question to be injunctive. 
—jT dtparya* * 
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ance of the sacrificial acts, he is as much under compulsion 
as a debtor.' Then again, what form the direct objective 
of man’s effort are the means of accomplishing the desired 
result, and not the result itself; and 8 when the said means 
have been duly accomplished they lead to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the Result; so that what has been enjoined previously 
(in some other passage) is the wining into existence of the means 
leading to the Result; and the same is also spoken of subse¬ 
quently (in passages occuring later than the passage in ques¬ 
tion); so that it must be the person connected with the said 
means that is referred to by the term 4 jdyamlna,' ( being 
born. * 

44 But,” says the Opponent, u there being no direct injunc¬ 
tion (of Renunciation)—[the passage in question cannot be re¬ 
garded as referring to the state of the RenunciateV* 

This, however, is not right; as there is no direct in¬ 
junction of the negation of it either [so that the fact cannot be 
urged one way or the other]. 

“ The Brahmana-text directly enjoins the state of the 
Householder; if there were other states also [such as that 
of the Renunciate}, the Brahmana would have directly en¬ 
joined these also; se that, inasmuch as there is no direct 
injunction of these other states, we conclude that there is no 
other state.® 1 

There is no force in this, we reply; as of the negation 
of such other states also there is no direct injunction; we 
find no such direct injunction of the negation of other states 

•This anticipates the following argument of the Opponent—“ The new-born 
infant may not have the capacity of discerning the result, and of knowing- and 
attempting to obtain, the imans leading to that result. But it certainly has the 
capacity of bringing upon itself the results of acts : if the child does an act, however 
unconsciously of its being the means of a particular result, the merit or demerit ac¬ 
cruing from that act will certainly accrue to the soul of the infant. So that there 
can be nothing incongruous in the acts being enjoined for the new-born child. ” 

The sense of the reply is thus explained in the f ifparyn 'The direct objec¬ 
tive of man’s effort cannot be the Result ; what the man tries to obtain, in the 
first instance, is the means that leads to that Result ; and certainly the new-born 
child can have no idea of what is the means leading to a Result. Hence no 
injunction could have any effect upon it. For this reason the only right course 
is to take the word *born ’ in the figurative sense, as explained above; 
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m — c there are no other sta tes, that of the Householder being 
the only one statehence, inasmuch as we do not meet 
with any direct injunction of the negation (of the state of 
the Renunciate), the argument put forward can have no force 
at all. Then again, the direct injunction (of the state of the 
Householder) in the passage in question is based upon the 
fact that it is that particular state that forms the subject- 
matter of the context; just as we find in the case of the 
various sciences. In the case of the sciences it is found that ' 
the fact that each science directly lays down certain things 
only is due to those things alone being connected with its own 
subject-matter,—and nob to there being no other things at all; 
similarly the fact that the passage lays down things connected 
with the state of the Householder only is due to this state form¬ 
ing its subject-matter, and not to there being no other states. 

Then again, we find verses and prose-texts speaking 
Final Release; as a matter of fact, we find several ftik verses 
and Brahmana-texts speaking of Final Release (along with 
the means of attaining it, and the four states, specially that of 
the Renunciate, fall under these) As instances of verses, we 
have the following :—(a* 4 The sages, blessed with children 
and desiring we ilfch, fell into death (and rebirth) by per¬ 
forming actions ; other sages, who were endowed with wisdom 
transcending beyond actions, attiined immortality,’;-—(6> 
4 neither by action, nor by progeny, nor by wealth,—but by 
renunciation, only-—did they attain immortality; that im¬ 
mortality which shines beyond He iven, hidden in the cave 
(beyond ordinary cognitions, which the renunciates alone 
enter)’ (T&ttiriya Aranya/ca, 10-10-3);—( c ) 4 1 know that Great 
Person, effulgent like the Sun, lying beyond Illusion, by 
knowing Him alone does man transcend deith, there is no 
other path for going beyond * (Fi ajasangyi Samhitft> 31-18); 
and as prose-texts we have the following (a) 4 there* iare 
three stages of Dharma—Sacrifices, Study, and Charity; the 
first of these constitutes Austerity; the second is the Religious 
Student residing in the house of the Teacher ; and the third 
is the same person putting himself under severe penance 
while residing in the Teacher’s house; all these dead man 
to pure regions : it is only one who is firm in* Brahman 
(i.e. tho Renunciate) who reaches immortality 9 (Ohhandogya 
Bha P ?2i Upanisad , 2-23-1);— (6) 4 It is with a view to 
attain this region that Renunciates take to 
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renunciation ’ (Brihagaranyaka Upaniaad , 4-4-22); (c) * They 
say that man is made up of desires; as he desires so does he 
pat forth efforts, and as he puts forth efforts so does he 
act; and as he acts so does he become,’—having in this 
way described the process of metempsychosis determined 
by the performance of acts, the texts go on to lay down the 
real teaching thus—‘when the man with desires becomes 
free from desires, he becomes without desires, beyond 
desires, having all his desires fulfilled, his desires centred 
in the Self,—then bis life-breaths do not go out, they be¬ 
come absorbed here and now, being Brahman he attains 
Brahman itself.’ (Brihadaranyaka Upavisad, 4-4-5 and 6 ). 

Thus then we find that the assertion that—“ Since there 
is concatenation of debts, there can be no Release ”—is not 
right. There is yet another text—‘ the four paths leading to 
the gods ’ (%'<iittirlyasamhilii i 5-7-2‘3 )—which speaks of the four 
states; and hence also it is not right to say that there is only 
one state (that of the Householder) laid down in the Veda 
[and that the state of the Renunciate is nowhere enjoined]. 

Vartika on Su. 60. 

[P. 497, L. 11 to P. 500, L. 5] 

Our answer to the argument—“ because there is concatena¬ 
tion of Debts”—is as follows:— Inasmuch as the word &c. &c., 
-—says the Sutra. In the passage quoted the word ‘ debt ’ 
is not used in its primary sense ; as in the matter spoken 
of there is no receiving and repaying of something to be 
given back; it is only in a case where ope person gives some¬ 
thing that he expects to be paid back, and another person 
receives such a thing,—that the word ‘ debt ’ is applicable in 
its primary sense; in all other cases it is used in a figurative 
sense. It is for this reason that the passage should be taken as a 
Var p 498 description by means of a word used in a figurative 
sense ; just as we have in the expression the 
young student is ‘ fire ’; the word ‘ Fire’ primarily applies to 
that particular form of Light which is capable of burning 
things; and being primarily applicable to such Light, it 
comes to be applied to the young boy on the basis of a certain 
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similarity between the boy and the said light ; and the boy 
comes to be spoken of as * fire ’; in this expression the 
term * fire,’ being in apposition to the term ‘boy,’ does not 
express the idea that the boy is capable of burning things; 
all that it means is that the boy is endowed with the pro¬ 
perties of tawny colour, vigour and so forth, which are found 
in Fire also; and since the word is applied to the Boy on the 
basis of the presence of the said qualities (gunas), such usage 
is regarded as 4 figurative ’ ( based upon gums). Exactly 
the same is the case with the word * debt ’ in the passage 
quoted. In fact the statement “ man is born in debt ” is a 
figurative one ; the figure involved being ‘simile’ with Borne 
of its factors eliminated: What is the exact signification 

of the simile? ”It connotes absence of freedom, the sense being 
—just as the debtor is under compulsion, so the man, when 
born, undertakes the performance of acts under compulsion.’ 

The term ‘ jHyamanah,' * when born,* also is a figurative 
one ; it cannot be taken in its primary sense : at the time 
that the child has just come out of the mother's womb (this 
being the primary meaning of ' being born*), it is a mere 
lump of blood, hands, feet and mouth ; and in this condition 
it is impossible for it to perform the acts of study and the 
rest. Hence what the term means is ‘ on becoming a house¬ 
holder.* “ But what is the similarity between the House¬ 
holder and the new-born child (on the basis of which similarity 
we could have the figurative expression) ? ” The similarity 
consists in connection with action ; it is on account of the 
Householder becoming connected with the actious of Agnihotra 
and the rest that he is said to be 4 born ’; just as the new-born 
child, coming out of the mother’s womb, becomes connected 
with the body (and its functions), in the same manner the 
Householder, becoming connected with the Agnihotra and 
other actions,—and thus bearing similarity to the child,— 
comes to be spoken of as ‘ being born.’ “But why (should 
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we have recourse to this explanation)?” For the simple 
reason that it is only one capable of doing an act, and 
desirous of obtaining the results accruing from the act, that 
is entitled to the performance of that act; the only man 
that can undertake the performance of an act is one who 
is capable of doing it, and who is desirous of obtaining its 
results. The child just born out of the mother’s womb has 
neither the capability to do the acts mentioned, nor has he 
the desire for their results; while both these conditions 
are present in the Householder. Hence it follows that in 
the passage under consideration it is the Householder that 
is spoken of as 4 being born.’ 

Further, says the Bh Isya, the assertion in regard to 4 old 
Xir P 499 °® P ’ can explained on the basis of the 

as sump li >n that the acts continue to be performed 
till the ceasing of the man's desire. The injunction in the 
passage, in regard to the BrShmana performing the acts till 
4 old age’ is capable of another explanation: What the 
mention of 4 old age and death ’ means is that the acts are to 
be performed till the man’s desire for their results ceases ; 
that is, when there is cessation of his desire,—when his desire 
has ceased—then alone he should give up the Agniholra. The 
term 4 old age ’ stands for the last quarter of the man’s life; 
jf it meant that the act should be performed as long as the man 
lives, then there would be no sense in the statement that 4 the 
man becomes freed from old age &c. &e.,’ specially as for the 
man who is himself unable to perform the act, the bringing in 
of external aid has been permitted; which means that so 
long as the man does have desire for the results following 
from the acts, he may have the offerings made through 
another person ; and when there is no desire, there is Renun* 
dation. 44 But on what ground is it said that the Agnihotra 
offerings are to be made only so long as the man has desires 
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for its results ? ** It is dope on the ground that in connection 
with the injunction of actions the Veda always mentions 
the presence of desire ; in the case of every action we find 
the presence of desire mentioned in connection with its 
injunction; e.g.‘ one -desiring heaven should perform &c. &c/ 

Further, the person to whom a teaching is addressed must 
be one who comprehends the teaching ; it is only the person 
that understands a teaching to whom the teaphing is imparted ; 
no singer pings to a deaf audience; and no dancer dances be¬ 
fore blind men; and since the new-born phild cannot com¬ 
prehend a teaching, no teaching can be addressed to it # 

The Vedic utterance does not differ from ordinary ut¬ 
terances. No ordinary plan, however foolish he may be, 
could ever address to.the new-born child such words as 
‘ study/ ‘perform sacrifices/ ‘lead the life of the Religious 
Student / how then cpuld a sagp, who always says what is true 
and faultless, address such injunctions (to the new-born 
child)? 

Such being the case, the passage can either be taken as a 
‘ description 9 of what has been enjoined in another text, or 
some other meaning may be arbitrarily assigned to it; and there 
can be no doubt that the most reasonable course is to take 
it as containing a i description 9 of what has been enjoined else - 
where (Bhasya). If the passage were taken to mean something 
that is contrary to all evidence, this could be done only 
arbitrarily; the assumption of aty meaning contrary to 
reason is possible only in a whimsical fashion; and this would 
V_r p 500 exactly be the c^se if the passage were taken to 
mean that ‘the new-borp child is beset with debts/ 
On the other hand, if a passage is taken to mean something 
that is in accordance with evidence, ibis takea as a ‘ descrip¬ 
tion/ and we have an instance of this where we take the 
term ‘being born’ as meaning 1 jtvhen the man enters the 
state of the jhouseholder. 9 “ But how do you know that it 
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is the Housvhol hr that is specifically meant ? ’’ For the 
simple reaeon that that is the state conducive to the 
performance of sacrifices; our reason lies in the fact that the 
performer of the sacrifice is a part and parcel of the sacrifice. 
Further, the effort of the actor is always turned directly to 
the means of accomplishing the act, and not to its Result; for 
instance, the cook directs his efforts directly to the collection 
of fuel, which is the means of accomplishing the act of cook- 
ing,—and not to the Cooking itself, nor to the getting together 
of clods of earth and such other things as are not • conducive 
to the fulfilment of the act of Cooking. 

The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 

Question. —“ How do you know that the passage in ques¬ 
tion is meant for the person who has the desire for results 
accruing from the acts ? ’> 

Answer. —The direct injunction in the passage is based 
upon the fact that it is that particular state (of man) that 
forms the subject-matter of the context; just as we find in 
the case of the various sciences, 

BhSsya on Su. (61). 

[P. 221, L 8 to L. 17] 

As a matter of fact, the passage speaking of ‘ the Agnihotra 
l and the Barshapiirmmasa sacrifice continuing till old age and 
death’ must refer to the man that desires the results (follow¬ 
ing from that act). “ Why ? ” 

Sutra (61). 

Inasmuch as thbke is transportation (op thb 
Fires) INTO THB SoUL, THE DENIAL (OP RELEASE) CANNOT 
BE RIGHT. (SQ. 61.) 

It is laid down in the Veda that—‘ Having offered the 
Prfijfipatya sacrifice, having offered the libation of all his 
belongings, and having transported the Fires into his Soul, 

•The eente demands the reading— * 
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the Brahma^a should go out as a Renunciate 9 ;—and from 
this we learn that the * transportation of the Fires 9 (which 
means the end of the Agnihotra) is only for the man who has 
risen above all desires for children, wealth and fame, and 
when his desire for the results (of the Aynihotra) also have 
entirely ceased. To this same end we have the following 
Brahmana-passage ( Briharfardnuako, 4 5) :—* Yajnavalkya, 
when going to undertake another austerity, said to Maifcreyl 
as follows : Oh, dear one, I am going to wander away from 
this place, I shall therefore make up an understanding between 
you and Katyayanl; you have already had your instructions, 
O MaitreyiA Immortality extends only so farhaving said 
this Yajnayalkya went away a renunciate*. 

Vdrtika on Su. (61). 

[P. 500, LI. 9—10.] 

Inasmuch as etc., etc .—says the Sutra . Inasmuch as 
the transportation of the Fires is laid down as to be done 
only after the desires have ceased [it follows that the passage 
speaking of Agnihotra etc. refers only to such men as have 
a desire for the results accruing from those acts]. 

Sutra (62 

Inasmuch as the ‘collecting of sacrificial 
vessels’ could not be possible in their case, the Results 

MENTIONED 2 CANNOT PERTAIN TO OTHERS (THAN HOUSE¬ 
HOLDERS). 

(Su. 62). 

Bhnsya on Su. (* 2). 

[P. 221, L. 19 to P. 222, L. 13.] 

If the performance of the acts till ‘old age and 
Bha P 22 9 death * were taken as referring to all men 
(Householders as well as Renunciates), then 
the after-death rites ending with the * collecting of the 
sacrificial vessels' would also have to be performed for all 
men; and in that case there would be no point in the 
describing of the ‘rising above desires,' which we meet 
with in such passages as the following—‘ The ancient 
BrShmaijias, great teachers and learned, do not desire off¬ 
spring, their idea being—what shall we do with offspring. 
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we for whom the Self is the whole world ?—it is these Brah- 
manas that, having risen above desire for sons, desire for 
wealth and desire for fame, live upon alms.* Briha - 
daranyaka—Dpanisad, 3*5*1). Because for one who has 4 risen 
above desires * (including also the desire for results accruing 
from the Agnihotra etc.,), there can be no possibility of those 
rites that end with the * collecting of sacrificial vessels/ 
Specially because Results do not supply sufficient motive to 
all men to the same extent. . 

Further, since we find four stages of life laid down in 
the lfihdsxs, the Purdnis and the Dhannashdstra scriptures, 
it is not right to hold (as the Purvapaksin does) that there is 
only one state (that of the Householder). It will not be 
right to regard the said scriptures as having no authority ; 
for the authoritative character of these is vouched for by 
authoritative texts; as a matter of fact, the authoritative 
character of Itihasas and Pardnas is vouched for by Brdh- 
mam4exts 9 which are entirely authoritative: e.g., \ The 
Afkarvanjirasas declared the Itikasas and Puranas ; and 
these Itihasas and PurSrjas constitute the fifth of the Vedas.* 
(Chhandogya Upanis id 3*4*2). For these reasons it is not 
right to say that the said lilhasis and Puranas are not 
authoritative. As regards the Dharmashdstra scriptures, if 
these had no authority, there would be an end to all business 
among living beings, which would put the whol§ world into 
confusion. Secondly, inasmuch as the * seers * and * speakers * 
are the same, there is no reason why these scriptures should not 
be authoritative;as a matterof fact, the 4 seers * and 4 speakers * 
of the I(ihd*a* 9 Puranas and Dharmashdstra scriptures are 
the same as those of the Mantra and Brahmana texts (of the 
Veda). Thirdly, inasmuch as there is a (restriction in 
regard to their subject-matter (the said scriptures must be 
authoritative); as a matter of fact, the authority of each 
scripture bears upon its own special subject-matter; and the 
subject-matter of the Mantra and Brahmana texts js different 
from that of the tflhasas, the Puranas and the Dhannashustra 
scriptures; e.g., 4 sacrificial performance 9 Jorms the subject- 
matter of the Mantra and Brahmana texts, the 4 doings of 
of men * that of Itihashas and Pur an is, and the 4 regulation 
of men's business* that of the Dharmashds(ra scriptures. So 
that, since no single one of these control all the said 
subjects, every one of them must be regarded as authoritative 
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in regard its own special subject; just as every one of the 
sense-organs is an authoritative means of the cognition of its 
own special object of perception. 

Vartika on Su, (H2), 

[P. 500, L. 12-15.] 

Inasmuch as the collecting, &c., &c.—Says the Sutra ; 
that is so say, it is not possible for the rites ending with 
the ‘ collecting of the sacrificial vessels' to be performed for 
those who, upon the cessation of all desires, have become 
renunciates. If the passage (quoted by the Purvapaksin ) 
applied to all men without distinction, the rites ending with 
the ‘ collecting of sacrificial vessels ’ would have to be 
performed for all men. 

The rest is clear in the Bhafya. 

Bhaqya on Sfi. (63). 

[P. 222, L. 13 to L. 18] 

As regards the second argument propounded by the 
P&rvapaksin (in Su. 59) viz : “ since there is no cessation of 

concatenation of the aberrations (there can be no Release)," 
—our answer is as follows:— 

Sutra (63). 

Release is possible ; inasmuch as (we find that) 

THESE ABE NO ABERRATIONS IN THE CASE OF THE MAN IN 

DEEP SLEEP, WHO DREAMS NO DREAMS. (Su. 68.) 

As a matter of fact, we find that when a man is in deep 
sleep and dreams no dreams, there is an end (for the time 
being) of all connection with attachment, as also of all con¬ 
nection with pleasure and pain. Exactly in the same way 
there could be an end of all these at Release also. In fact 
people who have realised the real nature of Brahman actually 
describe the condition of the ‘ released ’ Soul as similar to 
that of deep sleep.* 

♦ The only difference being that while during deep sleep, the tendency of 
aberrations is present—[by virtue of which the man becomes beset with them on 
waking]— at Release there is no such tendency left ; [so that there is no chance 
of the Releand man being re-beset with aberrationsj— latparya. 
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Vartika on SQ. (63). 

[P. 500, L. 15 to P. 501, L. 1.] 

Our answer to the argument, based upon the fact that 
there is no cessation of the series of aberrations, is as 
follows :— Release is possible etc. etc. —says the Sutra. Just 
as in the case of the man in deep sleep, dreaming no dreams, 
there is an end of the * concatenation of aberrations, ’ as also 
of all connection with things bringing about pleasure or 
pain,—exactly in the same manner there would be an end 
„ „„ of these for the released man. In fact people 
have described the condition of * deep sleep ’ as 
that of the yogin who has attained Release. 

BhSsya on Su. (64). 

[P. 222, 18 to P. 223, L. 2.] 

As regards the third argument—viz., “ because there is 
concatenation of Activity, ”—our answer is as follows 

Sutra (64). 

For THE MAN>HOSE ABERRATIONS HAVE BEEN destroy¬ 
ed, Activity DOES NOT LEAD TO RECRUDESCENCE. (Su. 64'. 
When Love, Hatred and Ignorance (which are the aberra¬ 
tions) have been destroyed, Activity does not lead to recrudes¬ 
cence '* Recrudescence ’ stands for re-birth at the end of the 

previous birth; and since this rebirth is always brought about 
by Desire,—when all Desire has been destroyed, * there is no 
further birth after the previous one has come to an end; and this 
is what is meant by * non-recrudescence ’; and this is Release. 
“ But this would mean that actions are fruitless. ” 

Certainly not; for our doctrine does not deny the experi¬ 
encing of the fruition of one’s acts. All that we say is that 
the previous birth having come to an end, there is no further 
birth, and we do not say that there is no experiencing of 
the fruits of one’s acts; (our view being that) the fruition 
of all one’s acts comes about in the last birth (preceding 
Release) [so that there is no fruition left to be experienced], 

“The reading <nq|ia.+|Rrfdoes not fit in with NWTJJ. In the V&r\ika we find 
the expression ?T^ so that we prefer to read the Bhasya also as 

J anil to take as referring to 
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Vartika on SQ. (64). 

[P. 501, L. 1 toL 10 ] 

In answer to the argument, “ because there is concatena* 
tion of Activity,”—the Sutra says:— for the man whose aberra¬ 
tions etc. etc. If the aberrations are not there, Activity, even 
though present, is not conducive to recrudescence; which 
means that it does not become the cause of (it does-not bring 
about) Meritor Demerit. * .Recrudescence ’ means rebirth after 
the end of the previous birth ; and this is brought about by 
Desire; as has been explained under Su. 3-1*25, where it 
has been shown that * there is no birth for one who is free 
from attachments. ’ It might be urged that “ this would 
mean that actions are fruitless ; ’’ but it is not so; because 
the experiencing of the fruition of actions is not denied ; we 
do not say that the man is released, while the Actions are 
still there (whose fruits have not been experienced); what we 
mean is that during the last birth of the man all bis * actions 
are exhausted by fruition. ’ 

Sutra (65). 

[ Objection ]—“ What has been just alleged is 

NOT POSSIBLE ; AS THE CONCATENATION OF ABERRATIONS IS 

INNATE (IN MAN). ” (Su. 65). 

Bhasya on Su. (65). 

fSays the Purvapakiin] —“ Cessation of the concatena¬ 
tion of aberrations is not possible ;—why ? —'because the 
concatenation of aberrations is innate in man; as a matter of 
fact, the concatenation of aberrations is without beginning; 
and what is beginningless can never be destroyed. ” 

(Vartika on (Su. 65). 

[P. 501, LI. 12—14.] 

“ What has been alleged SfC. fyc. Cessation of the conten¬ 
tion of aberrations is not possible why ?— because the 
concatenation of aberrations is innate in man’, as a matter of 
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fact, the concatenation of aberrations is without beginning, 
having been set up naturally by itself ; and as such it can never 
be got rid of. 

BMsya on SQ. (68), 
fP. 223, L. 5, L. 9.] 

To the above objection some people (Ekadeshi—Logicians) 
make the following reply: 

Sutta (66). 

(A) * Just as thebe js evanesenoe of the negation 

OF THINGS PRIOR TO THEIR COMING INTO EXISTENCE,—SO 

THEBE CAN BE EVANESCENCE OF INNATE THINGS ALSO.’ 

(Su. 66.) 

* The negation or absence of things, prior to their coming 
into existence, has had-no beginning ; and yet it is set aside 
by the existence of the things when they are produced :— 
and in the same manner the concatenation of aberrations also, 
though without beginning, may be ljable to be set aside.’ 

Vartika on SQ. (66). 

[P. 501, L. 14 to P. 502, L. 2.] 

Some people offer the following answer to the objection 
urged in Su. 65 :— Just as there is evanescence Sfc. 8fo. Just 
as before a thing has been produced, its negation is beginning- 
■ less, and is yet set aside by the existence of 

that thing,—in the same manner the ‘ concaten* 
ation of aberrations ’ in the man who has not acquired the 
right knowledge of things, is beginningless, yet it can be 
destroyed by his right knowledge (whenever this is acquired).’ 

Sutra (67). 

(B) * Or IT MAY BE LIKE THE EVANESCENCE OF THE 

DABK COLOUR OF THE ATOM.’ Su. (67). 

Bhd&ya on Su. (67). 

[P. 223, LI.11-12.] 

Others again offer the following answer to the objection 
(urged in SQ. 65) :— 
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* The dark colour of the Atom (of Barth) is begintiingles-s, 
and yet it is destroyed by contact with lire; similarly the 
concatenation of aberrations, [though beginningless, could be 
destroyed]/ 

Vartiha on Su. (67). 

[P. 502, LI. 4-5.] . 

‘ It may be etc, etc. Just as the dark colour of the Atom 
is beginningless, and yet evanescent,—so also would be the 
concatenation of aberrations. 5 

Bhasya on Su. (68). 

[P. 228, L. 12 to P. 224, L. 6.] 

(A) As a matter of fact, c eternality 5 and c evanescence 5 are 
properties of existent things ; so they can be predicated directly 
of positive entities only ; to negative entities they can be attri- 
buted only indirectly (or figuratively). [So that jt is not right 
to cite the case of the negation of things , as the JSkadeskin has 
done in Su. 65]. (B) Then, as regards the ‘ dark colour of the 
Atom 9 (cited by the second fflmdeshin in Su. 66), there is 
nothing to prove that it is .without beginning* and hence it 
is not right to put that forward as an instance. Nor is there 
anything to prove that a thing not liable to production is 
evanescent. 

The real answer to the argument of the Purvapaksin 
(put forward in Su. 65) is as follows 

Sutra (68). 

What has been alleged by the Opponent cannot 

BE RIGHT; ALSO BECAUSE (a) DESIRE AND THE REST HAVE 

THEIR SOURCE IN MISlPPREHENSlON.f (Su. 68). 


° On the other hand, we have the following argument to prove that the dark 
colour of the Atom is not without beginning :— 4 The dark colour of the Atom is a 
product , because it is a Colour of the Earth, justdike its red colour.’ —T dtpary a . 

fOn the exact meaning of the term 1 sahhalpa ’ in the present context, the 
Tdtparya says :—Though it is the wish for a cognised thing t hat is generally called 
1 sahhalpa,' yet here we have to take it a3 refering to the cognition that is the 
precursor of the wish ; hence it should be taken here as standing for wrong cognition , 
misapprehension. 
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The particle ‘ eha,’ ‘ also/ has a cumulative force, includ¬ 
ing the following two reasons also—(b) because Desire and 
the rest are due to action, and (c) because Desire and the rest 
are due to one another , * 

(a) As a matter of fact, Desire, Hatred and Illusion 
proceed from such wrong cognitions as (respectively) the 
actual delighters, annoy or s and deluders of men. (b) Action 
also is what brings about the bodies of living beings, 
and gives rise to Desire, Hatred and Illusion, within 
well-defined limits; that it is so we gather from the 
fact that there is a limitation in regard to these; e.g., a 
certain animal-body is found to abound in Desire, while 
another abounds in Illusion, (e) Lastly, the appearance of 
Desire &c. is due to one another ; that is, it is the man under 
illusion who desires things ; it is the man under illusion who 
is moved by hatred ; the man under the influence of desire 
falls into illusion ; and the man under the influence of hatred 
falls into illusion. 

All misapprehensions cease to appear as soon as True 
Knowledge appears; and inasmuch as on the cessation of the 
cause, the effect cannot appear, there is absolute non-ap- 
Bha P 224 P earanoe °f Desire &c. (on the disappearance of 
ia " ' ' Misapprehensions, which are the source of Desire 

&e.). 

Further, the assertion that “ the concatenation of aberra¬ 
tions is beginningless” has no point at all. As all things 
related to the Soul,— e.g., the Body/the Sense-organs &c. &c.— 
are such as proceed in a beginningless series, and there is 
not a single individual of this series that is produced with¬ 
out another individual having gone before it; with the sole 
exception of True Knowledge (which is produced once and 
once only for a Soul); but our doctrine (that Desire &c. are 
destroyed) does not imply the assumption that ‘ things not 
liable to be produced are liable to destruction # [as the 
individual Desire &e whose destruction we postulate are not 
without beginning ; the beginninglessness of the series does 
not imply the beginninglessness of each individual constituting 
the series ; e.g., one series of Bodies for each Soul is begin¬ 
ningless, yet each individual Body has a beginning.] As 
soon as misapprehensions have been destroyed by True 
Knowledge, ‘ Action ’ also, which is what brings about the 
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Body of each living body, ceases to be productive of Desire 
&c,, though it continues to bring about the experiencing of 
pleasure and* pain. 

VctrHka on Su. (68)* 

[R 502, L. h ho P. 503, L. 12.] 

As a matter of facfc 3 Eternality and Evanescence are pro¬ 
perties of existent things, as we have pointed out in course 
of our consideration of the exact nature of 4 Eternality 1 
and 4 Evanescence ;* they can, therefore, be predicated of 
negative entities only indirectly. What is the basis of this 
indirect or secondary application ? ” It is this : the * eternal ’ 
thing is without cause 9 and without came also is the prior 
negation of things; and again the 4 evanescent 9 thing is that 
which, having come into existence, ceases to exist l this is 
exactly what the prior negation of things does bo there 
are these two similarities (between Prior Negation and Eternal 
things, and between Prior Negation and Evanescent things; 
and it is on the basis of these similarities that * Eternality * 
and c Evanescence ’ may be attributed to Prior Negation].* 
As regards the assertion that the dark colour of the Atom is 
beginningless,—this is not right; as there is nothing to prove 
that it is so; nor is there anything to prove that things 
not liable to production are evanescent, 

, The real answer therefore to the Purvapakm argument 
is that— What has been alleged &©.* &c.™says the Sutra . The 
particle cha has the cumulative force, including the following 
two arguments also™ because Desire &c. are due to Action 5 
and became Desire &c. are due to one another. * Sankalpa* 
is the wish that one has for the things he has cognised* as 
has been already explained before* The meaning is that 


° The reading <9 | ^rft? » corrupt. The sense of the passage 

is as translated above ; which requires some such words as j 
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Desire and the rest are produced from misapprehensions, 
which are the delighters, annoyers and deluders of men. 
Action also, which brings about the Body of living beings, 
produces Desire &c. through the said misapprehensions; 
some living beingsare found to abound in desire ; e.g., Pigeons 
&c; others abound in hatred (anger), as Snakes; others again 
abound in illusion, as the Python. 

“ If Action brings about Desire &c., these should always 
be there ; so that there could be no Release.” 

Not so ; because the necessary causal conditions would 
be wanting. Action brings about Desire &c. only through 
misapprehension ; and never independently by itself. 

“In that case, on the same grounds, Pleasure &c. could 
not have Action for their cause.” * 

Not so; because as regards these it is independent. In 
the bringing about of Pleasure &c. Action does not stand 
in need of misapprehension ; it brings them about only by 
the aid of their own specific causes. This case is analogous 
to the following : The action of Throwing Upwards produces 
the Faculty (Momentum) through impulsion , while it brings 
about conjunction and disjunction independently by itself. 

The fact qi Desire &c^ being due to one another is per¬ 
ceived in ordinary experience; e.g. 9 the man under the 
influence of Love falls into Illusion ;— under love’s influence 
he comes to harbour hatred,—under the influence of Hatred 
he falls into Illusion; and falls into love,—and the man 
under Illusion is a victim to Hatred and Love. 

Lastly, as regards the assertion that “ the concatenation of 
aberrations is beginningless,”—this can have no point ; as 
this case does not differ from others : Just as the concatena¬ 
tion of aberrations is beginningless, so also are all things re¬ 
lated to the Soul; all which proceed in beginningless series ; 
and there is nothing that is produced without another like it 
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having gone before. But with all this our doctrine does 
not involve the assumption that things not liable to produc¬ 
tion are liable to destruction.* True Knoioledge is the only 
thing which, having no like precusor, is produced alone 
by itself; no other thing connected with the Soul is so 
produced. 

End of Section (14), 

End of I Daily Lesson of Adhyaya IV. 


AdhyIya IV. 

Daily Lesson IT. 

Section (1.) 

[iSwiras 1—3.] 

Dealing with the Appearance of True Knowledge. 

Bhasya on Su. (1). 

[P■ 224, L. 8 to P. 225, L. 20.] 

t Question —‘‘Now, Sir, does True.Knowledge appear in 
connection with each one of the several things that there 
are ? Or only in connection with some of them ?—What diff¬ 
erence does that make ?—Well, as a matter of fact, it would 
not be possible for it to appear in connection with each, 
of the things; for the simple reason that the number of 
things to be known is endless. Nor again could the True 
Knowledge be held to appear only in connection with some 
of the things; for in connection with those few things with 
reference to which True Knowledge would not appear, 
the man’s Illusion would not cease; so that there would 
still be a residue of Illusion left behind; nor could the 

0 The passage ?r S ive3 no sense- The right 

reading is ^ in the footnote we find 

a wis-reading of 

f The PaQparya introduces this Daily Lesson thus: Doubt , Instruments oJ 
and Objects of Cognition have been only examined ;— Motive and the rest also have 
been examined by implication under Siitra 2-1-7. So. .that all the sixteen oate- 
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Illusion in regard to one thing be removed by True Know¬ 
ledge in regard to another thing. ” 

Answer—* Illusion * consists in wrong notion , misapprehen • 
sion^n ot in mere absence of True Knowledge ; and what is 
to be sought after is the True Knowledge of that thing the 
wrong notion of which becomes the active seed of metempsy¬ 
chosis^ 

Question : -What is that wrong notion [which leads to 
metempsychosis] P 25 

Answer The notion of what is not-Soul as * Soul, *— 
appearing in such forms as 5 1 am ’; this is the notion of * 1* 
(Egoism* Ahankdra\ Illusion ' ;f When one looks upon the 

gories have been examined. It has been declared in Sic, 1-1-i that the 4 true know¬ 
ledge ’ of these categories is the means of attaining the highest good ; it has also 
been explained that it is the 4 true kuowledge ’ or cognition of objects that 
leads directly to the attainment of the highest good ; that of the others helps 
only indirectly. What we proceed to examine now is whether from among the 
Soul and the other objects of cognition, is it the true knowledge of only a few, 
or that of all, that brings about the highest good. 

On this the Fariskuddhi—ln the first Daily Lesson. of this Adhyaya, six 
objects of cognition have been examined ; and we now proceed to examine 4 True 
Knowledge,’ which pertains to them. The questions for determination are 
—(a) what is True Knowledge? (b) To what things does it pertain ? (c) How 
is it maintained ? (d) How does it improve?- First of all we proceed to consider 
—to what does True Knowledge pertain and how does it appear ? 

The Ngayanibandhaprakdsha raises the objection, p) that it is not right to 
proceed $ith the examination of ‘True Knowledge’ before having defined it; and 
(ii) that there is no sameness of subject-matter between the two Daily Lessons, 
and hence there is ho reason why they should form part of the same Adhyaya . 

The answers provided by it are as follows :—»(i) the definition of 4 True Knowledge ’ 
has been provided, by implication, in Sutra 1-1-2 ; and (ii) the real subject of the 
A#hyayu is the Examination of ‘ objects of cognition ’ in the form of 4 Effects ; ’ 
and 4 True Knowledge ’ also is an effect. 

* It is the Soul and such things connected with the Soul, which, when wrongly 
known, lead to birth and death ; hence it is the wrong notion of these things 
that has to be got rid of, as it is the True Knowledge of these that leads to the 
cessation of metempsychosis, Tue different views are— (i) True. Knowledge 
consists of realisation of Brahman, says the Vedantin ; (2) according to the 
3m khy a it consists in discrimination between Matter and Spirit; (3) the Hyaya 
view is that it consists in the recognising of the Soul as eternal, $s distinguished 
from the non-eternal t things, Body ^Sense-organs &o. &c. 

jThe Tatparya, after having criticised the other views, sums up the Nyaya 
view thus It is because the notion of 4 1 ’ consists in regarding as Soul, the Body 
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not-Soul as € I am,* this is the conception that is called the 
notion of I * (Egoism, Jhankara). 

Question <6 What are those things in regard to which 
people have the notion of 6 1 * ? ” 

Answer -They are—the Body, the Sense-organs, th© 
Mind, Feelings and Cognitions, 

Question:— “In what way does the notion of ? in 
regard to these become the seed of metempsychosis ? ” 

Answer:— When a man looks upon the Body Ac. as * this is 
I, * he regards their destruction as his own destruction ; so that 
he becomes imbued with a longing for the non-destruction 
of those, and thus becomes equipped with there over and over 
again; and thus becoming equipped with them, all bis 
efforts tend to bring for him births and deaths ; so that not 
being freed from these, he is never released. On th© other 
hand, the man who looks upon Pain, Receptacle of Pain 
(Body), and * Pleasure intermingled with Pain,—on all these, 
things as c Pain/— he is the man who knows the real nature 
of * Pain *; and when this 4 Pain * has been duly recognised 
(in its true nature), it is not embraced by the man (as some- 1 
thing desirable) 9 and so comes to be dropped; just like 
poisoned food. This man comes to look upon * Defects * and 
€ Action 9 also as sources, of pain ; and until the Defects have 
been removed, there is no possibility of cessation of the 
continuity of Pains ; hence the man renounces the * defects f ; 
and when the 15 defects s have been renounced. Activity does 
not lead to * Rebirth/-~^as has already being explained 
( c under Su. 4-1-64)* 

Thus the man comes to the conclusion that Rebirth, * 

5 Fruition/ and c Pain 9 are things to be known, and that 
1 Action * and 6 Defects 9 are things to be abandoned , 5 Final 
Release f is a thing to be attained , and True Knowledge 
is the means of attaining iL Thus when the man attends 
to, repeatedly looks upon and ponders over, the i objects of 
cognition* as grouped under the aforesaid four categories, 

&e, which are not-8oul y that people have such hopes as 5 may I not cease to be, 
may 1 continue to live , 1 Such ideas come to only such men as regard the Body 
do* as their 5 Soul’, and never to one who knows the real character of the Soul, 
as different from Body &e. This latter man looks upon his Body as the snake 
does upon its cast-off slough ; and so does not feel attached to it 3 and does not 
fear separation from it. 
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[(I) things mistaken as ‘ Soul, ’ viz. Body etc ; (2) things to be 
known, viz. ‘ Rebirth ’ &c.; (3) things to be renounced, viz : 
Defects and Action ; and (4) things to be attained, viz : 

* Release - there comes to him right perception,— i. e. the 
cognition of things in tueir real character, i.e. True Knowledge. 

It is with a view to the above that we have the following 
Sutra : 

Sutra (1). 

From the True Knowledge of the ‘causes of 
Defects’ follows the cessation of the notion of ‘ I. ’— 
(Su. 1). 

The ‘ objects of cognition ’ beginning from ‘ Body ' and 
ending with * Pain’ [i. e. Body, Sense-organs, Objects of Per¬ 
ception, Apprehension, Mind, Activity, Defects, Rebirth, 
Fruition and Pain] are called the 1 cause of Defects,’ because 
these are what form the subjects of wrong notions ;—hence 
when the ‘ True Knowledge ’ of these comes about, it sets 
aside the notion of ‘ I ’ in regard to them; for the True 
Knowledge of the said things (which are not the Soul, which 
alone can be rightly spoken of as ‘ I ’) is incompatible with 
the notion of ‘ I ’ in regard to those same things. Thus 
when True Knowledge has been attained, ‘thereis a cessation 
of each member of the following series — Pain, Birth, Activity, 
Defect and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which folloivs 
bringing about the annihilation of that which precedes it; and 
this ultimately leads to Final Release.’ (Su. 1*1-2.) 

Thus we find that this brief statement of the main 
doctrine of philosophy is only a re-assertion (of what has 
been stated already under Su. 1-1-2), and it is not meant to 
put forward any new doctrine. 

VartiJca on Su. (1). 

[P. 504, L. 1 to P. 505, L. 9.] 

Question—“When True Knowledge appears, does it appear 
in connection with each and every thing, or only in regard 
to certain particular things ? In regard to each and every 
thing it is not possible for True Knowledge to appear:—why ? 
-—because the number of things to be, known is endless. 
On the other hand, the person, who holds that only certain 
particular things form the objects of True Knowledge, should 
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be met with the following detailed argument: It is clear 
that the SiddhUntin means to exclude things other than the 
Soul and the other ‘ objects of cognition’; that is, the Sutra 
(1-1-9), which speaks of the Soul and other things, does not 
mention all things ; if it did so, then the specific mention of 
the ‘ Soul’ &c , would be meaningless ; it is clear therefore 
that it speaks of only a few particular ‘ objects of cognition ’, 
—just those in regard to which True Knowledge puts an end 
to metempsychosis, and in regard to which Illusion leads to 
the continuation of metempsychosis; it is just these few 
* objects of cognition ’ that have got to be known. Such being 
the position of the Siddhantin t the following question arises 
in connection with it:— 

“ Does True Knowledge appear in connection with each and 
every one of the several things, or only in connection with 
some of them P It could not appear in connection with each 
and every thing ; as the number of 4 Soul’ and other things 
is endless.—* What is the meaning of these being endless P’ 
—* The meaning is that in regard to the number of thpse 
things we are not cognisant of any limit If, on the other hand, 
it be held that True Knowledge appears only in connection 
with a few things,—then there would be no end of the 
Illusion pertaining to those other things in connection with 
which True Knowledge has not appeared ; and where there 
is Illusion, there are Attachment and Hatred; and these 
latter constitute Bondage ; so that under this theory there 
would be no possibility of Release. If you hold that—‘the 
true knowledge of one thing will remove the Illusion in 
regard to another,—then in that case Release would be 
possible for each and every living being ; for there is no such 
Var p 505 living being as does not know the truth in re¬ 
gard to a single thing/’ 

Our answer to the above is as follows : There is no force 
in the above; as it shows that the Opponent has not under- 
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stood the real meaning of Illusion : ‘ Illusion ’ does not consist 
in the mere non-appearance {absence) of True Knowledge; Illusion 
is wrong notion; hence what is meant is that it is necessary 
to know the true nature of those things the wrong notion of 
which becomes the source of metempsychosis. 

Question : —“ What is that wrong notion ? ” 

Answer The notion of ‘ Soul ’ in regard to what is 
not-Soul. The rest is clear in the Bhctsya. 

From the true knowledge etc., etc.— says the Sutra., The 
Objects of Cognition—from ‘ Body' down to ‘ Pain’—‘are the 
* cause of Defects as it is ouly in regard to these that there 
is iorong notion; and when True Knowledge appears in regard 
to these, it removes the notion of ‘ I ’ in reference to them ; 
as ‘ true knowledge ’ of them is not compatible with the 
notion of ‘ I ’ in regard to them. All this has been explained 
under Su. 1-1-2. 

Bhasya on Su, (2). 

[P. 232, L. 20 to P. 226, L. 4] 

The order in which the true knowledge is to be attained 
is as follows.* 

Sutra (2). 

Colour and other objects, when they form the 

SUBJECTS OF WRONG NOTION, BECOME THE CAUSE OF 

Defects. (Su. 2 ).t 

Such objects of Sense-perception as form the objects of 
desire are spoken of here as 6 Colour and other objects; * 
when these are wrongly conceived, they set going Attachment 
Hatred and Illusion. Hence it is these objects that the man 

* Puri Ms. B. reads which gives better sense. 

‘ Ifc has been declared that one should set aside the notion of i X ’ ;in regard to 
the Body etc., which are not-Soul. Now the SStra proceeds to describe wit& which 
of these latter the process should begin j and since the process is much easier in re¬ 
gard to external objects, the Sutra begins with these. { Prasanfehy&na 1 me&ps true 
knowledge resulting from contemplation. iparya, 

f 1 Sankalpa is explainedby the Tdtparya as meaning S wrong notion Vishva- 
oatha specifies it further as the notion that 4 these are good and desirable things’. 
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should seek to know (and understand in their true character) 
first of all. When the man knows the true character of these, 
his wrong notions in regard to Colour etc. disappear. When 
these have disappeared, then he should seek to know the 
things related to the Soul, such as the Body and the rest. 
When the knowledge of these has been attained, the notion 
of ‘ I ’ in regard to things related to the Soul ceases forth¬ 
with. Thus, the man, acting with his mind wholly un¬ 
attached, either to external objects or to objects related to 
the Soul, comes to be called * released ’. 

Vcirlika on Su. (2). 

[P. 505* L. H to P. 506, L. 5.] 

Colour and other objects etc., etc .—says the Sutra. The 
objects of desire, which form the objects of sense-perception, 
are what are spoken of here as * Colour and other objects.’ 
When these objects are conceived of wrongly, they set up 
Attachment etc. “ What is the wrong conception of these ? ” 
It consists in their being looked upon as the exclusive 
possession of one’s self—expressed in such words as ‘ these 
are mine .only.’ These should be looked upon as ‘common’ 
to others, belonging, in common, to such others as gods, 
thieves, fire and relatives. When the man looks upon things 
in this manner, his Illusion in regard to them ceases. After 
this has Oeased, the man should seek to rightly know the 
Body and such other things as are related to the Soul. 
“ What would be the right knowledge of the Body etc ? ” 
It would be the knowledge that these are not the Soul, they 
are something totally different from the Soul. The man, 

■ „ „„„ who proceeds with his mind thus dissociated 

from things external as well as those related 
to the Soul, comes to be spoken of as ‘ released.’ This is 
the condition that has been described in the passage —‘ While 
still Hying, the wise person becomes released from joy and 
sorrow.’ . 
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Bhasya on Su. (3). 

[P. 226, L. 3 to L. 13.] 

The author next proceeds to instruct us as to the pro¬ 
priety of oar ignoring certain aspects of things and ponder¬ 
ing over certain others; aud the next Sutra has got nothing 
to do with either the proving or the disproving of things (as 
some people have supposed). 

“What is this instruction ? *' 

$utra (3). 

Regard for the object as a whole becomes the cause 
of Defects. Su. (3 ). 

The regard or admiration for the object as a whole brings 
about defects. For instance (in connection with sexual love), 
for the Male, the conceiving of the Female as such, becomes 
a source of bondage, and for the Female the conceiving 
of the Male as such becomes a source of bondage. And there 
are two aspects in which the object (Male or Female^ can be 
conceived of :—(1) the aspect of organs, and (2) the figurative 
or poetical aspect. 311 

The 4 aspect of organs 1 pertains to the teeth and the 
lips, the eyes and the nose, one by one ; and the * figurative as¬ 
pect * pertains to the teeth or the lips, being ‘ so and so beauti¬ 
ful. 5 All this three-fold aspect intensifies Desire and its 
attendant Defects; all which have to be avoided. The 
avoidance of the said object of love is to be done by 
conceiving of it in the terms of its limbs,—e. g. by conceiv¬ 
ing of the Female as only made up of hairs, bristles, flesh, 
blood) bone, tendons, arteries, phlegm, bile, ordure and so 
forth. This is what is called the 1 disagreeable aspect 5 (of 
the thing). When one ponders over this aspect of the 
^Lhing, his desire and attachment for it cease. 

Thus then we find that there being two aspects (agree¬ 
able and disagreeable) of each object, there is one aspect (the 
agreeable) which should be ignored, while the other (the 
disagreeable) should be pondered over. This is what is 


* In translating ‘ pariskara ’ as ‘ bondage 1 we have followed the Vartika, 
which B&yB~pariskdro bandhanam> 
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taught here. Just as in the case of the poisoned food, while 
the food-aspect is meant to be acquired, the poison-aspect 
is to be avoided.* 

Vartika on Su. (3). 

[P. 506, L. 2 to L. 14] 

The author next proceeds to instruct us as to the propriety 
of our ignoring certain aspects of things and pondering over 
certain others ; and the next Sutra has got nothing to do 
with either the proving or the disproving of things ; what is 
meant is that in regard to the object as it exists, a certain 
aspect has to be pondered over and another to be ignored 
and discarded. 

Regard for the object as a whole $*<?., fyc.— say s the Sutra , 
Regard for the object as a whole brings about the Defects. 
The Female, in the aspect of a mere composite object, should 
be pondered over; and in the aspect of * Female V she 
should be ignored; she constitutes a bondage for the Male. 
The term * pariskara 5 means 5 bondage similarly for the 
Female the Male-aspect of the Male is a source of bondage. 
Of the Female-aspect (or the Male-aspect) also there are 
two aspects—the ‘ organ-aspect 9 and the * figurative aspect/ 
The conceiving of the 8 organ-aspect ’ is in the form— 4 teeth 
and lips/ in which the conception of the teeth is as'teeth % 
and so forth. The 8 figurative aspect 9 is in the form 8 this 
is so and so in which the thing is described figuratively. AH 
this constitutes Illusion, which leads to Attachment &c., and 
hence should be discarded. This does not mean that the object 
as a composite whole should be denied ;—because it has been 
proved by proofs that things are composite in their character, 

find of Section (1). 

# The Parishuddki remarks :—As a matter of fact, for one who seeks after 
Release, all things of the World, in all their aspects, are equally to be avoided, 
and are equally evil,—yet the author speaks of the two ‘ aspects ’ in regard to 
the ordinary Man of the World, who becomes desirous of Release only after having 
gone through a life of enjoyment. 
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Section (2). 

* [Sutra 4—17]. 

Dealing with Components and Composites. 

Bhasya bn Sfl. (4). 

(P. 226v l 4 i 14 to P. 227, L. 8 .] 

Now the Idealist, with a view to deny the Object, 
proceeds to,deal with (and demolish) the 4 Composite.’ * 

Sutra (4). 

Purvapaksa . 

54 Apprehension and Non-apprehension being two* 

FOLD , THERE ARISES DOUBT. 5 * (Su. 4.) 

. u Since there is apprehension of existent as well as non¬ 
existent things, Apprehension is of two kinds; and since 
there is non-apprehension of existent as well as non-existent 
things, non-apprehension also is of two kinds, f 80 that 
if we apprehend the Composite? there is doubt, since Ap¬ 
prehension is of both kinds*on the other hand, if we 
do not apprehend the Composite, then also there is doubt, 
since non-apprehension also is of both kinds. Thus then, 
whether the Composite is apprehended, or not apprehended, 
—in either case it does not become free from doubt.” 

# Says the Ttitparya .—The Idealist proceeds to deal with the Composite 
for the purpose of demolishing it. The conceptions spoken of tinder the preced¬ 
ing Sutra are possible only when there is an object composed of several component 
parts. But since there is no such object, how can' there be any such conceptions? 
It is with this view that the Idealist Purvapaksa proceeds to demolish the com¬ 
posite ; and this we shall follow with the denial of the Atom. So that the 
Composite and the Component Atom being both demolished, Idea would be the 
only thing left.. 

On this the Parmhud^M —Botne people have tried to get rid of the entire 
fabric, of Instruction expounded under the preceding Sutra, by denying the Com- 
poeite> in the absence whereof none of the 4 conceptions ’ described above are possible. 

f There is apprehension of the existent thing when we see water in the 
tank ; there is also apprehension of the non-existent thing when we perceive 
water in the mirage. There is non-apprehension of the existent thing when 
we do not perceive long-buried treasure ; and there is non-apprehension of 
the non-existent thing when we do not perceive the absent Jar. So that whether 
we apprehend the Composite whole or not, there is doubt as to its existence or 
non-existence.— T&tparya. 
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Vnrtika on Su. (4). 

[P. 506, L. 15 to P, 507, L. 3.] 

Notv the Idealist , with a view to deny the Object, -proceeds 
to deal with the Composite— -(Bhasya). [“ Apprehension and 
non-apprehension Sfc., Sfc .—says the SGtra.j Since there; is. 
apprehension of existent as well as non-existent things, 
Apprehension is of two kinds; and since there is non-ap¬ 
prehension of existent as well as non-existent things, Non- 
apprehension also is of two kinds. So that whether the 
vsr p 507 Composite is apprehended, or nob apprehended, 
in either case it remains doubtful.’’ 

[The Vctrtika offers its own answer to the above],—- 

The answer to the above has already been given; as a 
matter of fact, the twofoldness of Apprehension and Non- 
apprehension cannot be a ground for Doubt; as we have 
found (under Su. 1-1-23) that in the enumerating of the 
causes of Doubt, 'Apprehension and Non-apprehension’ have 
been qualified by other terms prefixed to them. 

Sutra (5), 

Siddhanta, 

There can be no doubt (in regard to the 

Composite), as its existence has been established 

BY REASONS ALREADY EXPLAINED BEFORE. —(Sfi. 5). 

Bhasya on Sfl. (5). 

[P. 227, LI. 5—6.] 

No doubt is possible (in regard to the Composite) why? 
because the reasons already explained before (under 80. 2*1-33 
el seq.) have not been refuted ; so that it remains established 
that there is such a thing as the Composite arising out of, 
and distinct from, the Components. 
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Vartika on SQ. (5). 

[P. 507, L. 5 to L. 7.] 

There can be no doubt &c. &c.-—says the Sutra, It is not 
right to have a doubt in regard to the Composite; for the 
simple reason that the reasons already propounded in its 
support have not be refuted ; that is, the reasons that have 
been put forward to show that the Composite is something 
distinct from the Components are such as cannot be refuted. 

Sutra (6). 

[Objection.] —“ In that case, (we might as weu 

SAV THAT), SINGE THE EXISTENCE (OF ANY SUCH THING AS 
THE COMPOSITE) IS IMPOSSIBLE, THEBE CAN BE NO DOUBT (AS 
TO WHETHER IT EXISTS OR NOT).”* (SQ. 6). 

Bhasya on Su. (6). 

[P. 227, L. 8.] 

“ No doubt is possible. That is, there is no such thing 
as the Composite. This is further explained (in the next 
Sutra). 

VSrtika on Su. (6.) 

[P. 507, LI. 9-10.) 

[The Vartika simply repeats the Sufra and Bhasya.] 
Sutra (7). 

[Objection continued..] — “Inasmuch as the compo¬ 
nents cannot RESIDE EITHER IN THE WHOLE OR IN A PART 
(of the Composite), it follows that there is no Com- 
POSITE.’’t (Su. 7). 

Bhasya on Su. (7). 

[P. 227, LI. 10-12.] 

•• As a matter of fact, each single component cannot reside 
in the entire Composite ; (1) because both are not of the same 
dimension, and (2) because, in that case, there would be no 

* This SStra is not found in the Puri Suv Ms. The Ny&yatuch' nibandha 
has omitted ?ff$. 

fSu$ras 7 and 8arenotin Vishvanatha, nor in any 3u. Ms. They are found 
in the Nydyasuchmibandha ] and Vishvanatha also says that they have been 
regarded as Sutra. From the Bhasya — 1 tad vihhajate ’ also it would appear that 
they are i Sufra.’ 
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connection between the Composite and the other components. 
Nor can the component reside in only a part of the Composite ; 
for the simple reason that the Composite has no 1 parts ’ 
apart from the Components” 

“ If (in order to escape from this difficulty) it be held that 
it is the Composite that subsists in the Components (and not 
the Components in the Composite), —[then our answer is as 
given in the following Sutra]” 

Vartika on Su. (7), 

[P- 507, L. 12 to P. 508, L. 5.] 


“ Inasmuch as &c. &c.—says the Sutra . (A) Do the 

Components reside in the Composite ? (B ) or, the Composite 
in the Components ? ' 

“(A) If the Components reside in the Composite, do they 
subsist in the entire Composite or only in a part of it? It is 
not possible for the Components to reside in the entire Com¬ 
posite; because ,there is a difference of size between the 
Component and the Composite,—the Component being of 
smaller and the Composite of larger size; and it is not 
possible for the thing of smaller size to fill up the whole of 
the thing of larger size; and further, since a single Component 
TT - ■ would reside in the entire Composite, this latter 

Var. P. 508 . . 

would consist of a single substance (and not of 
several component parts) , and certainly there is no object 
known to us which consists of a single substance and which 
subsists in a substratum which is indestructible [t’.e., the 
hypothesis would mean that every Composite object, as 
composed of only one Component, is eternal, which is absurd].* 
Nor is it possible for the Component to reside in a part of 
the Composite; for the simple reason that the Composite has no 
* parts’ apart from the Components themselves; and further, 


# The reading of the passage appears to be corrupt. We have adopfed the 
reading JTnftfa • That this is what is meant is clear 

from the Bhasya on Su. 8 and the note by Tatparya thereupon (see below). 
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even in that part of the Composite, does the component reside 
in the whole of that part of or only in a part of it ? and so on, 
the objection may be stated at each step.” 

“(B) If, on the other hand, it is the Composite that 
resides in the components—[then that is open to the objection 
pointed out in the following Su(ra\” 

* 

Sutra (8). 

[Objection’continued.]— ■“ Inasmuch /s it is not pos¬ 
sible (fob the Composite) to beside in them,—thebe 
can be no Composite.” (SH. 8). 

Bhasya on SQ. (8). 

[ P. 227, L. 14-16.] 

“ (a) The entire Composite cannot reside in each one of 
the Components,—because, they are of different sizes; and 
further, because in this manner the (Composite) object 
would consist of a single component substance [and as such 
it would have to be regarded as eternal, which is absurd], 
(b) Nor can the Composite subsist in parts in all the compo¬ 
nents; as it has no other parts (except those same com¬ 
ponents)'.” 

“From all this it follows that it is not right to entertain 
any doubts (as to whether the Composite exists or not); the 
conclusion doubtless is that there does not exist any such 
thing as the Composite 

V&rlika on SO. (8.) . > 

[P. 508, L. 7 to L. 14J. 

Inasmuch as it is &c. &e—says the Sutra. The Composite 
cannot subsist in its entirety in each one of the Components; 
because they are of different sizes; and also because, if it did, 
then the Composite would be a substance consisting of a 
single component; as subsisting in a single component, the 
Composite would consist of that single component substance ; 
and as such a composite would be produced out of a 
single substance, it would be produced constantly at all 
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times. Farther, being composed of a single substance the 
Diad would reside in a single Atom; and hence as there 
could be no disruption of its constituents the thing would be 
eternal. And yet we have no instance of any such thing as 
is produced and is eternal. If, on the other hand, the Com¬ 
posite subsists only in parts in the components, then it means 
that the Composite has component parts other than those of 
which it is composed,—which other parts alone would 
reside in the latter components.” 

Sutra (9). 

[Objection continued .)—“ And singe tub Composite 

CANNOT RESIDE APART FROM THE COMPONENTS (THERE CAN BE 

NO SUCH THING AS THE COMPOSITE (Su 9). 

Bhdsya on Su, (9). 

[The correct reading of the Bhayyu on this a Sutra is found 
in Puri Ms. B—?f?r I ?T 

i ?wrTwre3r*«rtftf?i] "y 

“ There can be no such thing as the * Composite ’—these 
words have to be brought in from the preceding Sutra. The 
Composite cannot reside apart from the components,—(1) 
because it is not so perceived, and (2) because in that case 
it would be eternal. For these reasons it follows that there 
is no such thing as the Composite.” 

Vartika on StL (91. 

[P. 508, U. 18-18.] 

“ And since the Composite cannot etc. etc .—says the Sutra. 
The Composite cannot reside elsewhere than in the compo¬ 
nent; (1) because it is not so perceived, and (2 > because it 
would, in that case, bo eternal. If it existed apart from the 
components, it would have been so perceived ; and it would 
also be eternal; as every substance which is without a sub- 

*Vishvanatha notices three interpretations of ^his Sd$ra :—(l) As in the 
Bh&sya. (2) the Composite could not subsist apart from the components ; as in 
that case it would be non-existent (3) For reasons given in the preceding Sflfcra, 
the Composite could have no existence even apart from the components ; hence 
it does not exist at all. 
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stratum is eternal [and the object existing apart from its con¬ 
stituent parts must be one without substratum; the con¬ 
stituent part being the only possible substratum of things].” 

Sutra (10). 

[Objection continued.]—" Lastly, the Composite 

CANNOT BE THE SAME AS THE COMPONENTS.’’* (Su. 10). 

[Bhasya on Su. (10), 

[The printed text entirely omits the words of the Bhasya 
on this Sutra . They are found thus in Puri Ms. B :—W^r?- 

\ *nrwu] 

“ The Composite cannot be regarded as a mere qualifi¬ 
cation of the Components ; —why ?—because, as shown above, 
there can be no connection of the said qualification with the 
qualified components; and apart from the qualified components, 
the qualification is never perceived ; this last argument being 
the same as that urged before (in the preceding Su(r<i.)” 

Vartika on Su. (10). 

[P. 509, L. 2 to L. 8.] 

u Lastly the Composite etc. etc. —says the Sutra. The 
Composite cannot be a mere qualification of the Components ; 
—why,? —because, as already shown before no relationship 
is possible between the Composite,—the qualification ; —and 
the Components—the qualified . Further* the qualification % 
Composite, is not perceived apart from the qualified , Com¬ 
ponents ; for if it did, then it would be eternal,—as we have 
just shown. Then again, if the Composite subsists in part only 
in the Components, then the Composite comes to be a mere 
conglomeration of the components. If the Composite subsisted 
in part in one component, then the perception of that single 

* Tbis Sfitra is directed against those persons who have held the following 
view “ The Compositei is only a qualification of the Components, and it is 
neither absolutely different from them, nor absolutely uon-differeat; it is both 
different and non-different from them.” 
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component should bring about the perception of that part 
only of the Composite; so that the Composite would be per¬ 
ceived in place of that part only; but as a matter of fact, the 
perception of a single yarn does not lead to the perception of 
the Cloth. From all this follows l^he doubtless conclusion 
that there can be no such thing as the Composite ” 

Sutra (11). 

f Answer. —From the standpoint of the Siddhanta. J— 

INASMUCH AS THERE IS NO DIVERSITY IN WHAT IS ONE 

ONLY, TKKMSOONN0T1NG DIVERSITY CANNOT BE APPLIED TO IT J 

"SO THAT THERE , IS NO ROOM FOR THE QUESTION PUT BY THE 

PuUVAPAKSlNf SCL (11). 

Bhasya on S<L (11). 
fP. 228, L. to L. 9.] 

There is no room for the question—“ Does the Composite 
reside in the Components fn its entirety, or only in parts ?”— 
£as put by the Purvapaksin under Su. 7 eL seq. ].—Why?— 
Because inasmuch as there is is no diversity in what is one 
only , terms connoting diversity cannot be applied to it . As a 
matter of fact, the term * Eritsna', * entire \ connotes all 
members of a group consisting of several individual and the 
term * dkadesh% * a parV connotes a few individuals out of 

*A composite is so called only because it; subsists in components ; hence if only 
parts of the former subsisted in the components, then these parts would be real 
4 composites^ ’ and as the former composite would subsist in the components, only in 
parts, and not in its entirety, it would not be entitled to the name * Composite \ 
And as the Composite would be perceived only as subsisting in the components,—-And 
it would be only its parts that would so subsist—the composite would be perceived 
in every snch component in which its part subsists.* That is, part of the Cloth 
subsisting in yarn, the perception of this yarn should the lead to the perception o£ 
the Cloth.— Tatparya. 

fThe Vartika remirks that there are two parts of the PdrvapakssL (1) Do 
the components subsist in the Composite ? and (2) If the Composite subsists in the 
components, does it do so in its entirety or in parts ? The Cl) is ignored by the 
S&trakdra for the simple reason that no Logician acknowledges the subsistence of 
the component (cause) in the composite Effect. 

Hence it is only the (2) that is answered by the Siddhln^in in this Sutra . 
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several; so that both these terms, * entire * and 4 in part * 
‘are connotative of diversity; and as such they cannot be 
applied to the Composite which, being a single entity, is 
devoid of diversity. 

Vartika on Su. (in. 

[P. 509, L. 8 to L. 17] 

The suggestion that the Components reside in the Com¬ 
posite cannot be accepted; as no such view is admitted by 
ns; (according to us) it is not the Cause that subsists in the 
Effect, but the Effect that subsists in the cause. Then as 
regards the question— 44 If the Composite subsists in the com¬ 
ponents, does it do so in its entirety or in parts V'~~ our 
answer is as follows :—• 

Inasmuch as etc. etc. —says the Sutra . The term 
4 entire/ as well as the term 4 in parts, ’ are both connotative 
of diversity, and as such they are inapplicable to what is one 
only ; thq term 4 entire * connotes all of several individuals, 
and the term * in parts * connotes a few of several; and such 
terms are not applicable to the thing in question. So that 
neither the term * entire nor the term 4 in parts/ is applies 
able to the Composite (which is one only). 

Bhasya on Sutra (12). 

P. 228, L. 9. to P. 229, L. 3). 

Further, the Purvapaksin has argued that—" the Compo¬ 
site cannot reside in parts in the Components, because it has 
no other 4 parts * (apart from the components) 99 ;—but this 
is not right reasoning. 

Sutra (12). 

Even if there webe other parts (of the Com¬ 
posite), # it could not subsist (in the components) ; 

HENCE THE REASONING IS NOT RIGHT. (Su, 12.) 

* The printed text reads ; as a * so Vishvanatha, Puri Bba. 

Ms ; Puri Su. Ms.; and Su. Ms- C. But Su. Ms. D, the Nydyasuchinbandha and the 
Jatparya read Mss. of the Varlika contain both. In view however 

of the explanation given in the Bhasya, should be accepted as the 

right reading. 
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[In support of the proposition that the Composite cannot 
subsist in the components, or in its parts] the Opponent Has 
propounded the reason 4< because the Composite has no other 
parts ” ; but * even if 4 parts * of the Composite were.actually 
other than its Component, the meaning (of the Composite 
subsisting in part in the Components) would be that one part 
or component subsists in another part or component,—and 
not that the Composite subsists in them. If the Composite 
beaccepted as being something different (from the Com¬ 
ponents), then,—even though it had 4 parts * other than its 
components, it woald not mean the subsisting of the Com-* 
posite ; and hence it would not mean that it is in parts that 
the Composite subsists in the components ; — so that there 
can be no force in the reasoning—“ because it has no parts 
apart from the Components (the Composite subsists in part3 
in the Components). 1 ” 

Question : — 44 What is the meaning then of the subsisting 
(of the Composite in the Components)?'* 

Answer What it means i3 that there is co-existenc* 
(juxtaposition), consisting in the relation of container and 
contained, between the one (Composite) and the many (Com* 
ponents). 

What is the meaning of the relation of container and 
contained ? ” 

lb means that when between two things it is found that 
one can have no existence apart from the other, the latter is 
called the 4 container *; and as a matter of fact, the Product can 
have no existence apart from its constituent cause; but this 
is not the case with the constituents (which may exist apart 
from the product). [So that what is meant by the Composite 
subsisting in the Components is that it cannot exist apart 
from these latter]. 

44 But how can this be so in the case of eternal things 
(which have no cause) ? 99 

In their case we infer it from what we perceive in the 
case of non-eternal things. What you mean to ask is— 
44 how can there be the relation of container and contained 
in the case of eternal things ? ’’-^—and our answer is that when 

does not give good sense, Puri Ms. B. reads 
which gives better sense. 
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we perceive in the case of non-eternal things—substances 
and qualities—the relation of container and contained, we 
infer from this that similar relation exists in the case of 
eternal things also. 

From all that has gone before (under Sutras 4-12) it 
follows that what has been prohibited (under S3 3)—for the 
benefit of the person seeking after highest good—is the 
having of regard for objects as a whole ; and it does not mean 
that there is no such thing as the Composite ; just as in regard 
to Colour &c. what has been prohibited is the wrong notion of 
them; and the existence of Colour &c. themselves has not 
been denied. 

VSrtiha on S3. (12). 

[P. 510, L. 2 to P. 512, L. 13.] 

Even if there were etc. etc ,—says the Snlra. “ Because there 
is no other part "—this is what you have put forward as 
your reason. Now if you admit of a part other than the 
Composite, even so it would mean that the part subsists in 
the part and not that the Composite subsists in the 
component; so that there is no force in the reasoning 
that—“ the Composite cannot subsist in part in the com¬ 
ponent, because it has no other parts. ” 

Then again, he who holds that one thing subsists in 
many, cannot be rightly taxed (with a request to explain 
whether the Composite subsists in the components in its 
entirety or only in parts); for, as we have already pointed out 
this question itself involves self-contradiction in both ways. 

“If it is neither in its entirety nor in parts that the Com¬ 
posite subsists in the Component, then, in what manner does 
it subsist in them ? ” 

The subsistence (of the Composite) in the components 
is in the form of the relation of container and contained; 
i. e. t the relation of Inherence. “ flow does that relation 
come about ? ’’ When one thing is unable to exist apart 
from another, it is said to inhere in this latter; e. g. the 
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Product is unable to exist apart from its constituent cause ; 
while the reverse holds good ia regard (o the constituent 
causes; i. e., the causes do not exist only in the Product. 
** How can there be the relation of container and contained 
in the case of eternal things ? 99 That such a relation is 
present in the case of eternal things is inferred from our 
perceiving it in the case of non-eternal things ; i. e. f in the 
case of non-eternal things * it is found that they subsist ia 
the thing wherem they are perceived, similarly eternal 
things also subsist in that thing in which they are perceived ; 
the circumstances being exactly alike in the two cases. 

“ But no different colour can be pointed out. ” You 
mean by this as follows :— Ci If the Composite is something 
different from the Components, then it behoves you to point 
out a colour of the Composite which would be different 
from the colour of the Components; just as, for instance-,, 
as you assert that the yarns that are not of variegated colour 
go to make up the Cloth of variegated colour, f” This 
however is not right; firstly because a thing can be regard¬ 
ed as the substratum of only that colour which is actually 
perceived in it; so that the colour of the Composite is exactly 
that which is perceived in it; the same being true of the 
Component also (of which also the colour must be that which 
is perceived iu it);—and secondly, because your question 
involves the admitting of the relation of cause and effect £ 
(between the Composite and the Component), and as such 

&c. as found in the Benares edition* 
is the right reading. 

The !T<30parya calls the citing of ihe instance of the variegated cloth as put 
forward in joke. The Naiyayikas hold that several yarns, of which not a single 
one is of variegated colour, go to make the cloth of variegated colour. But this 
cannot be right; as no one colour can be called variegited ) —the latter term imply¬ 
ing diversity. Hence the jocular taunt is quite apt.— T&tparya . 

{The right reading, in view of what follows,, is .JpPTRTW• 
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lands you in self-contradiction ; when you say—** please point 
Var P 511 °ut the colour of the Composite, ” —you admit 

the * Composite * and the * Component ’; and by 
admitting these (which bear to each other the relation of cause 
and effect) you stultify yourself; and since this was the sole 
bone of contention between us, this admission proves that you 
have renounced the position you had taken up. Even admitting 
what you have said in regard to the variegated colour, we assert 
that the colour of the Cloth is the variegated one.* “ But 
this would mean diversity. ” Your meaning is as follows : 
—“ When one admits the colour of Cloth to be variegated, 
he admits the presence of several Colours in the cloth; 
and certainly no single substance can have more than one 
colour; -nor can there be one colour in several things.»' 
But this is not right; because the term * variegated ’ connotes 
singleness as well as multiplicity; a3 a matter of fact, 
the term variegated connotes one as well as maw/: we have 
the expression * chi} ram r ft pain ’ * the variegated colour’ 
(singular), as well * chitrani rupani , ’* variegated colours ’ 
(plural). “ This is not true; for the term is never 
found applied to a single colour; as a matter of fact, we 
liavp never found the term ‘variegated’ used in reference 
to a single colour.” This reasoning is not right; 
as it involves the renouncing of the position taken up; f one 
who does not admit one colour to be ‘variegated’ has to 
renounce the notion of several colours being * variegated; ’ 
for * several variegated colours ’ is nothing more than the 
collection of a number of single * variegated ’ colours. If 
it be held that several non-oariegated colours go to make 
up the variegated colour,—even so ‘ self contradiction ’ does 

* We assert this for the purpose of meeting your jocular taunt. That the 
colour of the Cloth is variegated is vouched for by actual perception, and it Deeds 
no other proof.— Tdlparya. 

t The right reading is fifty fq 
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not cease; to assert that the non-variegated becomes the 
‘•variegated’ is as self-contradictory as the assertion that 
4 non-white is white/ If you accept the view that—“ the 
non-variegated colours of the yarns coming together, produce, 
in the Cloth, the variegated colour,”*—then there is nothing 
in this that goes against our tenets. “ But (if the cloth is of 
variegated colour, then) the other face of the cloth should 
be regarded as of variegated colour; that is, in the case 
where one face of the cloth is of variegated colour, while 
the other is not so, just as when we see the cloth we have the 
notion of 4 variegated colour 1 in reference to one face, so we 
should have, in reference to the other face also, the notion 
that‘this is a cloth of variegated colour’.But you 
yourself say that ‘ only one face of the cloth is of variegated 
colour, ’ and in this case it is not the cldh that is of variega¬ 
ted colour ; as the one face is not the Cloth . “ Why can¬ 

not we have the notion of variegated colour in regard to the 
said cloth (of which only one face is of that colour) ? As a 
matter of fact, the Cloth made up of one face of variegated 
and another of non-variegated colour is certainly a Cloth of 
variegated colour ; so that it stands to reason that just as 
we have the notion of variegated in reference to one face 
Var P 512 cloth, so we should have in reference 

to the other face also.” Certainly no such 
contingency is possible; one variegated colour cannot be pro¬ 
ductive of another; how can the variegated colour on one side 
ever produce another (variegated) colour in the whole Object 
(Cloth) ? All that can be said is that the two colours of the two 
parts (the two faces of the cloth) produce a new colour in 
the whole (Cloth); this is proved by our actually perceiving 
the whole (Cloth) to be so ; and if the whole had no colour, 
it could not be perceived; the perception of the whole could 
not be due to the colour of the parts; for if this could be 
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possible, we could have perception * of Wind also ; if the 
perception of one thing were due to the colour of something 
else, then it would be possible for us to perceive Wind also 
(which is colourless, through the colour in Fire) 1 And certain¬ 
ly there is no perception of Wind. Hence it has to be 
admitted that it is through its own colour that the Composite 
whole is perceived; and the perception, of colour in the 
whole Cloth made up of its two faces arises from our com¬ 
bining the perceptions of the two colours of its two faces ; 
but this does not make the whole Cloth colourless. 

From all this it follows that what the Sutra means is' to 
prohibit all regard for the Composite whole, along with its 
accompaniments, and it is not meant to deny the Composite; 
just as what has been prohibited is the wrong notion that we 
have in regard to Colour &c., and Colour &c. themselves are 
not denied. This fact has been expressed by the sage in 
the following verse :— 

‘ The objects of sense-perception, if not duly discrimina¬ 
ted, lead to evil, so that all persons acting through the sense- 
organs would become contaminated by evil. * 

Bhasya on SO. ( «8). 

[P. 221), L. 3 to L. 7.] 

Under Su. 2-1-34 the Siddhiinfin has put forward, in 
proof of the existence of the Composite, the argument that— 
‘if there were no Composite, there would be non-apprehension 
of all things ’; and even though he has been answered by this, 
the Purvaptksin re-asserts his contention [having been re¬ 
minded of the previous arguments by the reference to them 
in Suu 4-2-5 J :— 

Sufra (13). 

“ The perception op things wooed be possible ; 

JUST LIKE THE PBBCtPTION OP THE MASS OP HAlliS BV THE 

PERSON OP DIM VISION (Su. 13). 

“ As a matter of fact, we find that the man whose 
vision is dimmed does not perceive each single hair; and yet 

* Id the present context 4 perception* eland* for teeing. 
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he does perceive the mass of hair; similarly though each 
single Atom may not be perceived, yet it would be quite 
possible to perceive a mass of atoms. Thus the perception that 
we have of things (and which the Siddihantin has pat forward 
as inexplicable except by the assuming of the composite as 
apart from the component atoms) really pertains to the masses 
of Atoms (and not to any such thing as the Composite).** 

Vartiica on So. (13). 

Though already answered by what has been said under 
Sntra 2-1-34, the Opponent comes forward with the follow¬ 
ing of things etc* etc .—says the Sutra . 

Though each hair singly is not perceived by the man whose 
vision is dimmed yet he perceives the mass of hair; simi¬ 
larly though each atom singly may not be perceived, yet it 
would be possible to perceive the mass of atoms ; so that the 
perception that we have is to be taken as pertaining to 
masses of atoms 

Sutra ( 14 ). 

The efficiency (distinctness) and dulness (indis¬ 
tinctness) OF the perception is due to the EFFICIENCY 

AND DULNESS OF THE SENSE-ORGANS > BUT THESE NEVER GO 
BEYOND THE RANGE OF THEIR RESPECTIVE OBJECTS ; AND 
THEY CANNOt OPERATE UPON WHAT IS NOT THEIR OBJECT. 

(Su. 14). 

Bhasya or Su* (14). 

[P. 229, L. 10 to L. 24]. 

This efficiency and dulness of the Sense-organs are in 
reference only to their respective objects; and it is from 
this that there follows the distinctness and indistinctness of 
the perceptions. That is, however efficient the Visual Organ 
may become, it can never apprehend Oiouc, which is not the 
special object of visual perception ; and however dull it may 
become, it cannot fail to apprehend its own object. Now 
(turning to the case cited by the Opponent) there may be 
some person who, having his vision dimmed, does not perceive 
the hair singly; while there may be another who perceives 
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the mass of hair; and yet both (the single hair and the mass of 
hair) are perceived by the person whose vision is not dimmed, 
[But in all cases the man’s eyes apprehend the Hair, either 
singly or in mass, which is an object perceptible with that 
organ]. Atoms, on the ether hand, are beyond the reach of 
sense-organs; they never become objects of perception with 
the organs; they are never apprehended by any sense-or¬ 
gan under the circumstances, if the Moss of Atoms were 
perceived, (with sense-organs) it would mean that the organs 
have operated upon something which is not their object at 
all; for (according to the Opponent) there is no other object 
except Atoms (and Atoms are absolutely imperceptible). 
Bo that what the Opponent asserts (in Su. 13) comes to mean 
that when the Atoms, being massed, become perceived, they 
renounce their inperceptibility,—and when, being disjoined, 
they fail to be perceived, they cease to be objects of percep¬ 
tion by the sense-organs. All this would be entirely absurd, 
except on the supposition that a new object is produced 
(when the Afcom3 become massed). From all this it follows 
that what forms the object of perception is an object quite 
distinct (from the component Atoms). 

It might be urged that u what forms the object of perception 
is merely the mass (of the Atoms themselves).” But this would 
not be right; for 6 Mass ’ is only of the nature of conjunction # 
combination ;and the conjunction of things that are themselves 
imperceptible can never be perceived ; hence the explanation 
propounded would be highly improper. As a matter of fact, 
the c Mass * is only the conjunction or combination of several 
things; and when we perceive a conjunction—as that * this thing 
is in conjunction with that thing, *—it is only the conjunc¬ 
tion of things that are themselves perceptible, and never 
that of'things beyond the reach of sense-organs ;—hence the 
explanation put forward cannot be right. Further, in the 
case of things perceptible by tjhe sense-organs, if they fail to 
be perceived, there is always found some thing, in the shape 
of an obstruction, that serves to prevent the perception [and 
we do not find any such thing as should prevent our perceiving 
of the Atoms, if they were perceptible]. It follows from all 
this that the non-perception of single Atoms can not be due 
to the inefficiency of the sense-organs ; just as the non-appre¬ 
hension of Odour &c. by the Eye cannot be due to the ineffic¬ 
iency of that organ. 
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Vctrfika on SQ. (14). 

[P. 513, L. 3 to P. 514, L. 2 ] 

The efficiency and dulness &c, &o.—says tli9 Sutra. 
Asa matter of fact, however efficient the Sense-organ may 
become, it never goes beyond its object; e.g.> however, 
efficient the Bye may become, it can never apprehend Taste, 
Similarly however inefficient the Sens9-organ may become, it 
can never totally fail to apprehend its object. In fact it is 
only in regard to the special objects of the organs themselves 
that the perceptions become distinct or indistinct in accordance 
with the efficiency or dulness of the organs concerned : A 
perception is called * distinct,* when there is apprehension of 
the Community to which the thing belongs, of its specialities 
and of the thing itself as endowed with those; and it is called 
1 indistinct 9 when there is apprehension of the Community 
only. The man with dimmed vision fails to perceive the 
single hair, but succeeds in perceiving the mass of hair; 
while for the man whose vision is not dimmed, both (the 
single hair as well as the mass of hair) become objects of 
perception by the Eye. The Atom^ on the other hand are 
beyond the reach of the senses, and never become percepti¬ 
ble by the Bye; so that it would bo most absurd to hold that 
when massed, the Atoms are perceived by the Sense organs, 
and when not massed, they are not so perceptible; for unless 
some peculiarity is produced in the Atoms, they cannot be¬ 
come perceptible. From all this it follows that there is such 
a thing as the Composite (composed of Atoms) which forms 
the object of perception. 

“ What forms the object of perception is only the mass 
or group ; it is the massed or grouped atoms that become 
objects of perception,’ 1 
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This cannot be ; the mass is only of the nature of Con- 
junction ; when we come to examine the mass, it is nothing 
more than the. Conjunction (Combination) of Atoms ; and the 
Conjunction is perceived only as subsisting in things that 
are perceived,—the perception of Conjunction always appear¬ 
ing in the form ‘ this is in conjunction with that * [where both 
this and that are perceived], lb is only when a thing; is 
ordinarily perceptible that where it fails to be perceived, 
wo always find some cause, in the shapo of obstruction, of 
that non-perception. The Atoms however are never found 
Var • P 514 ^ ave the character of being perceptible; and 
hence their non perception (which is a fact) 
could not be due to the presence of any obstruction &c. 

Sufra (15)* 

The difficulties in connection with Composites* 
and Components would continue till the total nega¬ 
tion of all things. (Su. 15). 

Bhasya on Su. (15). 

[P. 280,L. 2 to L. 5.] 

The Opponent has pointed out difficulties in the way in 
which the Composite may subsist in its components, and has, 
on that ground, denied the existence of the Composite. But 
the components (the pieces that go to make up the Jar, e.g.) 
also have their own component parts; and the said difficulties 
would be applicable to the way in which the Component may 
subsist in its own component parts * so that, these difficulties 
should either lead us ta deny the existence of all things, or 
they would lead us on and on to the mere Atom, which has 
no component parts and either of these contingencies 
would mean that there does not exist anything that could 
be the object of perception, (the Atoms being imperceptible) ; 
—and in the absence of all objects of perception, there could 
be no perception ;—and yet the denial of the subsistence of 
the Composite in its Components is supposed to be based 
upon facts of ordinary perception. Thus, when this denial (of 
the subsistence of the Composite &c.) ultimately leads to the 
denial of its very basis (in the form of Perception), it must 
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be regarded as striking at its own very root. [Hence the 
fact urged by the Siddhantin under Su. 2-1-34, remains, 
that if there is no Composite there can be no perception 
at all.] 

Partika on SfL (15). 

[R 514, L. 4 to L. 12.] 

The difficulties &c. Ac.—says the Sutra. On the strength 
of difficulties in regard to the subsistence of the Composite 
in its Components, the Opponent has denied the existence 
of the Composite ; but as a matter of fact, these same difficul¬ 
ties would be found in the subsisting of the Components in 
their own component parts; and these difficulties would 
end either with the denial of all things, or at the Atom, 
which has no further parts (aud as such would not have the 
said difficulties). “ How so?’* Well, it has bean urged that 
the Composite, subsisting iu its Components, could subsist 
in each Component either in its entirety on in parts ; now 
the same might be said in regard to the Component subsisting 
in its own component parts,—bo these latter subsisting in 
theirs; and so on and on, we would have to. go on, either till 
we reached the indivisible Atom, or till we denied the ex¬ 
istence of all things (on the strength of those difficulties). 
Under either of these contingencies there would be no object 
of perception ; and yet the very argument of the Opponent—» 
“ Does the Composite subsist in its entirety or in parts ? ”— 
is meant to be based upon perceptible things. Thus, striking 
at its very basis, the argument demolishes itself. 

Bhasya, on Su. (16). 

[P. 230, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

But as a matter of fact,— 

The total denial of all things cannot be right; 
foe the Atom remains (Su, 16). 

As a matter of fact however, the (Opponent’s) denial of 
things based upon the difficulties in connection with the sub¬ 
sistence of components and their parts, would cease at the 
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Atom; it cannot lead to the total denial of all things. Be¬ 
cause the Atom has no component parts; and difficulties 
based upon the dividing of things into their component parts 
must end at the thing than which there is nothing smaller. 
For instance, when we proceed to divide a clod of earth, 
into parts, we get at smaller and smaller particles; and this 
division must come to an end at that piece thaa which there 
could bo no smaller piece, and which is fon that account) the 
smallest piece possible; and it is that very thing than which 
there is nothing smaller which we call 4 Atom 

Vdrtika on Su. (16). 

[P. 514, L. 14 to L* 19.] 

The total denial fyc. fyc *—says the Sutra . As a matter of 
fact, the total denial of all things would not be possible ; as the 
Atom would still be there. The division of things could con¬ 
tinue only till we reach the Atom; for the name 4 atom * 
applies to that at which the process of division ends and than 
which there is nothing smaller. When a clod of earth conies 
to be divided into smaller and smaller pieces, that point 
at which the division ceases, and than which there is no¬ 
thing smaller, is what we call 4 Atom. 9 

Sutra (17). 

Or [the AioM may be defined asJ that which is 

BEYOND THE DlAD.— {Su. 17). 

Dhdsya on Su. (17). 

[P. 230, LI. 14—15.] 

As according to the Purvapaksa (a) there would be no 
end to the division of things into tiieir component particles, 

* It is only for the sake of argmueut that the two coutiugeueies have been 
put forward in the preceding Sutra. It is now shown that the denial of the 
Composite can lead only to the postulating of the Atom; and as this is 
imperceptible, the Purvapaksa view would do away with all Perception, as urged 
by the Siddhantin , under Su 2 1-34. 
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and (h) all things would come to consist of equally innumer¬ 
able component substances,—there could be no such thing 
as the Diad . * 

Vartika on Su. (17). 

[P. 514, L. 19 to P. 515, L. 16.] 

In case the division is not regarded as ending with the 
Atom, then, since the Atom is that which is -beyond the Diad t — 
and since (according to the Opponent) there would be no end 

Var P 515 *° division of things into their component 

parts,—the Diad would become something im¬ 
measurable. As a matter of fact, the magnitude of the Diad 
is ascertained by means of number, size and gravity. And 
(if tiu.re is endless dismemberment of things) then no such 
conceptions would be possible as that 5 in this Diad there is 
so much gravity,’ * so many Atoms on combining become the 
Diad,’ ‘‘'Why?” Because the very large object as 
well as the Diad would both, ex hypothesis consist of an end¬ 
less number of particles; so that just as the large object 
made up of a large number of atoms becomes immeasurable 
through any definite number, dimension or gravity,—so 
exactly the same would be the case with the Diad also, for 
the simple reason that in the latter also there would be an 
equally endless dismemberment of parts. It might be 
held that the division of objects (into their component parts) 
proceeds only so far as its disappearance. But this also 
cannot be right; because, inasmuch as no amount of divi¬ 
sion can put an end to the divided object, it cannot be right 
to assert that the division proceeds till the disappearance 
of the thing. As a matter of fact, the ‘ division ’ always rests 
upon the divided thing ; hence it is a contradiction in terms 

♦ The term ‘ {ruti \ literally, 4 dismemberment-, * lias come to jnean the Diad. 
The point is that unless soma end is postulated in the process of division, 
all things would consist of equally innumerable particles; which would mean that 
the mountain is of the same size as the grain of sand. 
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to say that € the divided object has ceased to exist ’ and * the 
division is there, * Further, he who regards the Atom 
to be something whose component parts can be farther 
analysed, has to admit that the Atom is made up of component 
parts; and if it is made up of parts, the meaning of the term 
* atom ’ should be explained what is the exact meaning of 
the word ‘atom’? Then again, are the component parts of 
the atom of the same division as the Atom, or of a different 
dimension? If they are of the same dimension as the atom, 
then it would be impossible to explain which of the two is 
the com osite and which the component; for we never find 
things, which are of the same Dimension, ever bearing the 
relation of c composite * and * component. * If, on the other 
hand, the components of the Atom are of a different dimension 
—that cannot be right; as that would mean the denial of the 
Atom; that is, the hypothesis would mean that the Atom is 
a product (produced out of the smaller particles); and this 
would be tantamount to the denial of the * Atom * as such 
(which by its very nature, mast be indivisible, and an eternal 
constituent cause of things). 

End of Section { 2). 

Section (3), 

[Sutras 18—25.] 

Regarding the Atom being without parts . 

Bhasya on Su. (18). 

[P. 230, L. 15 to P. 231, L. 4.] 

The Nihilist, holding the view that u all things are non* 
existent,” urges the following argument* :— 

• Thq theory of the whole world emanating from the Void has been dis¬ 
posed of under Sdtras 4-1-14 to 17. The hypothesis taken up now is that all is 
mere Void , And in course of the refutation of this hypothesis, the Author 
proceeds to show that there do exist certain things that are devoid of parts : — 
this subject being a natural sequence to the conclusion arrive 1 at in the foregoing 
section that there is such a tbiug as the Composite, composed of Component 
parts. 
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Sutra (18). 

\Objeclion.~) —“Thebe can be no such thing (as the 

indivisible Atom), as it is surely permeated by AkSsha.” 

(Su. 18.) . 

“ There can be no such thing as the impartite eternal Atom; 
—Why?— Because it is surely permeated byA/cdsha; both, 
inside and outside the Atom must be surrounded by Xkasha, 
permeated , by it; and being so permeated, it must be made 
up of parts ; and being made up of parts, it must be non¬ 
eternal.”* 

Vartika on Su. (IS). 

[P. 515, L. 17 to L. 20.J 

The Nihilist, holding the view that “ all things are non - 
■existent,” urges the following argument :—“ There can be no 
such &c. &c.—says the Sutra. As a matter of fact, the Atom 
must be permeated by Akdsha; and being so permeated, it 
must be non-eternal; just like the Jar.” 

Siitra (19). 

Or else, XkIsha would be not all-pervading.” 

(SO. 19.) 

Bhasya on Su. (19). 

[P. 231, L. 6.] 

“ If it is not admitted (that the Atom is permeated by 
AkSsha ), then it would mean that there is no Akctsha inside 
the Atom ; so that Alcasha would cease to be all pervading S' 

Vishvanatha introduces the section with the following remarks :—The present 
flection is introduced with a view to establish the existence of {the impartite 
Atom, in answer to the view that the world being a Void there can be no such 
thing as the Atom, on which the whole‘argument of the Siddhanta in the fore¬ 
going section is based. 

* The real point of this objection, as the Tdtparyd points out, is that if the 
Atom is made up of parts, its existence will be open to the same difficulties as those 
that have been shown to beset any ordinary Composite ^ so that the inevitable con¬ 
clusion could be that the Atom is as non-existent as an ordinary tiling,—and that 
miking is existent, all is Void. 
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Vartika on Su. (19). 

[P. 516, LI. 4—5.] 

“ Or else &c. &c.~-says the Sutra . If theYe is no AkUsha 
inside the Atom, then A kasha ceases to be all-pervading ; 
not being present within the Atom. 81 

Sutra (20). 

[ Answer.] — Inasmuch as the terms • inside * and 

• OUTSIDE * ARE DENOTATIVE OF OTHER CONSTITUENT CAUSES 

OF THE PitODUOr,—THEY CANNOT APPUY TO THE CASE OF 

the Atom, which is not a 4 product. 8 (Su. 20). 

j Bhasya on (Su* 20). 

[P. 23L L 9 to L. 12.] 

When one uses the term ‘inside 5 (in regard bo an object), 
it stands for that constituent (part) of it which is hidden 
(from view) by other constituents; and the term • outside * 
is applied to that constituent (part) which hides the others; 
and which itself is not hidden v from view). And [since both 
these terms are applied to parts or constituent causes ], these 
can apply only to such objects as are products; they can never 
apply to the Atom, because it is not & product ; the Atom 
nob being a product , the terms * inside * and 4 outside V can¬ 
not apply to it; and the object to which these terms are 
really applicable is only a product ( composed) of the Atom % 
and not the Atom itself; because the Atom is the name of 
that than which there is nothing smaller. 

Vartika on Su. (20). 

[P. 516, h. 5 to P. 517, L. 13.] 

When the Opponent argues that “ the Atom must be 
non-eternal, because it is permeated by A kasha ”—he should 
be asked to explain the meaning of 1 permeation’, what is 
really meant when it is said that the Atom is permeated by 
Akasha? 

(a) If 4 permeation * only means the relationship of Akasha 
to the Atom, then what is urged does nob go against our 
doctrine ; for the mere relationship of AkSsha, cannot make 
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the Atom either eternal or non«eternal. ( b) If again, the 
Opponent were to put forward mere relationship as the 
ground for non-eternality (of the Atom), in that case the 
mention of 4 A kasha ’ would be pointless, as non*eternality 
would be established by mere relationship (not relationship 
to any particular substance) ; e.g. when the mere fact being a 
produet is sufficient to prove the non-eternality of a certain 
thing, it is not right to put forward (as the ground of that 
non-eternality) the fact of being produced by DSondalla. (c) 
As for mere ‘ conjunction f (which may be regarded as 
meant by ‘ permeation 1 ), this is referred to (by the Opponent) 
later on, under SQ. 4 2-24, as something that has already 
accomplished its purpose; and under the circumstances 
[if the * permeation in Su. 18, ako meant only Conjunction] 
there would be a needless repetition of the same (under 
Su. 4-2-24). Hence this cannot be the meaning of 
‘permeation.’ ( d ) If then ‘permeation’ meant the rela¬ 

tionship of the inside of the Atom,—-that also would not be 
right; as the Atom is not a product ; the terms/ inside ’ and 
* outside # denote only the different constituents (causes) of a 
Product; and the Atom is not a product ; consequently there 
can be no ‘ inside * or 4 outside * (of the Atom). (e) If the 
‘permeation by Akasha 9 means the relation of Akasha with 
the component parts of the Atom, this also would be exactly 
like the last explanation; the Atom, not being a product 
cannot have any component parts. (/) If again f permea¬ 
tion’ be taken to mean the dismemberment of the component 
parts of the Atom,—this also may be taken as already reject¬ 
ed by the fact that the Atom is not a product; as a matter 
of fact, it is only the component parts of a product that can 
be dismembered ; while the atom is not a product; and bence 
there can be no ‘dismemberment of component parts ’ in its 
case. Even admitting that there are component parts in the 
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Atom,—the AMsha cannot be the cau3e of their 

dismemberment; for the dismemberment of 
things is really brought about by Action (Motion) ; and there 
is nothing to prove that it is brought about by Akasha also ; 
in fact if one admits Akasha to be the cause of the dismem¬ 
berment of things, he would have to admit that no object 
ever remains intact; for the cause of dismemberment, in 
the shape of Akasha, being present (always and everywhere), 
no object could ever remain intact. “ But even though 
present, Akasha would stand in need of other causes (in 
actually bringing about dismemberment)/’ In that case, 
there can be nothing to prove that the Akasha also, as apart 
from these other causes,. has the power to bring about the dis¬ 
memberment. ( g) If lastly it be held that what is meant 

by the Atom being ‘ permeated’ is that it is hollow in side,— 
that also cannot be right; for that thing alone is called 
‘ hollow 9 which having its constituent parts intact in all 
parts, has no constituent parts in its interior ; and as the 
Atom has no constituent parts, how could its ‘permeation* 
mean ‘ hollowness ’ ? There can be no other explanation 
possible (of c permeation).’ Hence the assertion—“ because 
it is permeated by Akasha”—must be regarded as absolute¬ 
ly meaningless. 

Then as regards what has been put forward under SH. 
19,—that u Akasha would cease to be all-pervading , if it 
were not connected with the inside of the Atom, ”—this also 
is not right; as it clearly ‘ shows that the Opponent does not 
know what is meant by * alhpervading ’; when a thing is 
called ' all-pervading, ’ it does not mean that ‘ it must be 
connected with what does not exist»; what it means is that 
it is connected with every object that has a body (that is 
corporeal),—this is what is meant by alUpervadingntss . And 
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as there is no such thing as the * interior ’ of the Atom, 
absence of connection with such an * interior *. cannot make* 
the Akdsha cease to be all-pervading. 

Sutra (21). 

It is by reason op the pervasion op Sound and 

of Conjunctions, teat Akasha is regarded to be all- 

pervading. • (Su. 21). 

Bhdsya on Su. (21). 

[P. 231, L. 14 to L. 16.] 

As a matter of fact, Sounds, that are produced anywhere, 
are found to pervade in Akdsha, and subsist in it;-—similarly 
the conjunctions that take place,—-with Minds, with Atoms, 
and with their products,—are also found to pervade in* 
Akdsha ; not a single corporeal object is ever found to be 
disjoined with Akdsha. From these two facts it follows that 
Akasha cannot but be all-pervading. 

Vdrtika on Su. 21. 
fP. 517, L. 15 to L. 18.] 

It is by reason etc. e/,c.—-says the Sutra. Inasmuch a* 
the conjunctions with all corporeal objects pervade in AkIsha 
—and as Sounds also, whenever produced by the presence of 
their causes, subsist in Akasha,-—and all these have Ak ishc* 
for their substratum,—it follows that Akdsha is all-pervading. 

Sutra (22). 

* Absence of Transfigurations/* Unobstructiveness ’ 

AND 4 ALL-PERVASIVENESS ' ARE THE PROPERTIES OP Ak5* 

SHA.t (Sm 22.) 

♦The Tdbparya expounds the compound in both ways—(I) Pervasion of Sound 
and of Conjunctions, and (2) { Pervasion of the Conjunctions ot' Sounds. * The 
Bhdsya has adopted the former. 

The Varfika reads the Sutra as 

fThis Sutra anticipates the following objection “ If Akasha is really all- 
pervading-, as asserted under the foregoing Sutra, then it should offer obstruction to 
things moving in it, and it should undergo changes in its shape by such objects ; 
as we find in the case of water ; as no such phenomena are found to take place, 
Akasha cannot be all-pervading. 

The sense of the reply is that this reasoning would be all right, if Akasha 
also, like Water, were made up of parts, aud tangible. 
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Bhasya on Sfh (22). 

[P. 231, L. 18 toP. 232, L. 5.] 

There is no transfiguration (or displacement) caused in 
A kasha by things moving in it or striking against it; as 
there is in Water by the piece of wood passing through 
it;—and what is the reason for this ? the reason for this 
lies in the fact that Akasha is not made up of parts* Second¬ 
ly, A fed ska offers no obstruction to things moving in it 
or striking against it; that it does nob counteract that 
quality of the thing which causes its motion ; —and why 
is this so ?—It is because A kasha is not tangible* Jt is 
only under contrary' conditions, i. e. in the case, of such 
objects as are made up of parts and are tangible,—that we 
find obstruction ; and certainly you can not attribute it to a 
substance where these conditions are not present. 

Further, the character of 4 product ? must be denied to 
the Atom, because it would mean that the component parts 
of the Atom are smaller than the Atom; if the Atom were 
made up of parts, these parts should be smaller than the 
Atomwhy P—because it is always found that there is 
a difference of size between the Cause and its Product ; it is 
for this reason that the parts of the Atom would have to be 
smaller than the Atom ; as the Atom that is made up of com- 
ponent parts must be a Product.* It is for this reason that 
we deny the fact of the Atom being a Product. 

Lastly, the non-eternality of products is due to the 
dismemberment of its constituent cause, and not to ‘perinea* 
lion by Akasha * {as held by the Opponent, in Su. 4-2-18): e.g. 
when the clod of earth is destroyed, it is so by reason of the 
dismemberment of its component parts, and not by the 
entering into it of Akasha. 

Vurtika on Su. (22). 

[P. 518, L.2 to L. 11.] 

Absence of Transfiguration etc. etc.*— says the Sutra. A 
moving or active object does nob transfigure (or displace) 
Akasha; nor does Akasha obstruct the active qualities of the 

* The right reading for is 
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moving and active object.—And why P—Simply because 
A kasha is intangible, it is only a tangible substance that is 
displaced by, or obstructs, things; and Akasha does not possess 
that property (of tangibility); hence it is unobstructive. You 
cannot attribute what you Had in tangible and partite things to 
what is the reverse of it. 

We have already pointed out that if the Atom were fur¬ 
ther divisible, it would no longer be the Atom.— Why?— 
Because the name c Atom ’ applies to that at which the 
process of division ends, and than which there is nothing 
smaller. 

Further* if the Atom were liable to destruction, such 
destruction could be due either bo the destruction of its con¬ 
stituent (cause), or to the dismemberment of its constituents. 
As a matter of fact, neither of these is possible in the case 
of the Atom, because it is not a product, as we have already 
explained. For these reasons we conclude that it is not right 
to assert that “the Atom must be non-eternal, because it is 
permeated by Akasha’ 1 (Su. 4-2-18). 

Sutra ,23). 

[The Nihilist]— “ But the Atom mu*t be made dp 

OF COMPONENT PARTS ,* BECAUSE IT IS ONLf CORPOREAL OB¬ 
JECTS THAT HAVE ASHAPE.” (Su 23). 

Bhasya on Su, (23). 

[P. 2*82. LI. 7-9. J 

6( As a matter of fact, shape belongs to only such things 
as are limited and tangible,™such shapes as triangular, 
rectangular, square, and globular ; and this ‘ shape * is only 
a particular arrangement of component parts; “Atoms also 
are endowed with the globular shape ;—hence these must be 
made up of component parts.”* 

#The V&rtUca and Vishvanatha construe the Sutra as propounding two reasons : — 
‘The Atom must be made up of components,—(a) because it is corporeal, 
and (b) because it has shape.’ 
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Vbrtika on Su. (23). 

[P. 518, L. VS to L. 16. J 

But the Atom etc. etc.—says the Sutra . (A) Atoms must be 
made up of component parts, because they are corporeal; (i?) 
because they have a shape, A toms must be made up of parts ; 
every object with shape, e.g, the Jar and such things, are found 
to be made up of partsthe Atoms have shape ;—'therefore 
they must be made up of component parts.” ' 

Sutra (24). 

“Also because they abb capable op conjunction 
[Atoms must be made up op component parts],” (Su. 24). 

Bhasya on Su. 1 24). 

[P. 232, L. 11 to L. 21]. 

“When an Atom comes between two other Atoms 
and becomes conjoined to them, it brings about separation 
between them ; and from this separation it is inferred that 
the intervening Atom is conjoined, in its fore-part, with the 
Atom lying behind it, and, in its aft-part, with the Atom 
appearing in front of it; and these fore and aft parts are the 
‘component parts* of the Atom. Similarly when the 
Atom becomes conjoined in all its parts, it must be regarded 
as having component parts all over.*’ 

Varlika on Su. (24). 

[P. 518, L. 19 to P. 519, L. 5.] 

“ Also because etc\ etc .—says the Sutra . What the Sutra 
means is that the Atom must be made up of component parts, 
because it is capable of conjunction. c What is asserted in 
this Sutra has already been said under the preceding Sutra, 
where the fact of the Atom having a shape has been put 
forward; and it is only a particular form of conjunction that 
has been spoken of by means of the term shape.' What 
p 5 19 * s sa ^ ua( 3er the present Sutra is not what has 

been already said before; what has been 
spoken of as ( shape* is a particular form of conjunction among 
the component parts of the Atom ; while what is spoken of as 
‘conjunction* is mere conjunction in general ; so that the 
objection does not lie against us. [The difference between 
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the terms ‘ corporeality ’, 4 shape ’ and ‘ conjunction ’ is as 
follows]—(fl) the ‘corporeality’ belongs to only such objects 
as are limited in extension, and it consists in the six kinds 
of dimension,—small, large, long, short, extremely small, 
and extremely short;—(6) 4 Shape ’ is that particular kind 
of conjunction which is also called 4 prachaya ', ‘ collocation ; 
—and (e) ‘ Conjunction ’ is ‘ approach preceded by non¬ 
approach. » 

Bhasya on Su. (,-25). 

[P. 232, L. 14 to P. 233, L. 6.] 

(The Bhasya answers the arguments of the Nihilist, as 
follows]— 

(A) As regards the argument—“ The Atom must he made 
up of component parts, because it is only corporeal objects that 
have a shape ” (Su. 23),—this has been answered by us 
already. “ What is the answer that has been given P ” 
The answer given was-—(o) that there can be nothing smaller 
than that at which the process of division comes to an end 
(P. 230, L. 9);—and (6) that the Atom cannot be regarded 
as a product, as, if it were so, then the parts of the Atom would 
be smaller still (P. 231, L. 22). (B) As regards the 
argument—“ also because they are capable of conjunction" 
(SQ. 24), which means that “the Atom can bring about 
separation only if it is tangible, and conjunction not 
pervading over the whole of its substratum, it must be 
divisible into parts’’,—this also we have answered by 
pointing out that it is true that the Atom is tangible, but 
the separation caused by the intervening Atom is due to 
its being an obstacle in the way of the coming together of 
the two Atoms,—aod not to its being made up of component 
parts. “ But the Atom being tangible and causing sep¬ 
aration, inasmuch as the conjunction of the Atom does 
not pervade over the whole of its substratum, the Atom 
must be divisible into parts, and it would appear as if it were 
made up of component parts. ” This also we have answered 
by pointing out (above;— (a ) that the process of division 
must end at a thing than which there is nothing smaller, and 
(b) that the Atom cannot be regarded as a product, asi that 
would mean that its parts are still smaller. 
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As regards tbe arguments —“ (a) Because it is only 
corporeal objects that have a shape (Su. 24 >, and ( b) because 
Atoms are capable of conjunction (Su. 24), Atoms must be 
regarded as being made up of component parts ”,—these 
Arguments 

Cannot set aside (the fact of Atoms being bipartite', 

BECAUSE THEY DFAD TO AN INFINITE REGRESS, AND INFINITE 

REGRESS CANNOT BE RIGHT (Sutra 25). 

The arguments put forward mean that everything that 
is corporeal, and everything that is conjunct,— all these are 
made up of parts; and as such these arguments lead to an 
infinite regress; and infinite regress cannot be right; if 
infinite regress were right, then alone could the said argu¬ 
ments have any force. Consequently these cannot set aside 
the fact of Atoms being impartite. 

Further, as a matter of fact, it is possible for the division 
of an object to completely destroy that object ; hence it is not 
possible to carry on the process of division till the disappear¬ 
ance of the object. 

If there were Rn infinite regress (such as is involved in 
the Opponent’s arguments), it would mean that in every object 
there are endless component substances ; so that («) there should 
be no conception either of diverse dimensions, or of gravity,— 
and ( b ) after the dismemberment of the component parts of 
the Atom, the Composite and the Component would have to 
be regarded as of equal dimension. 

Vartika on Su. (25). 

[P. 519, L. 5 to P. 524, L. 2.] 

The arguments cannot set aside, etc., etc. —says the Sutra. 
Firstly, as regards the argument—“ because they are corpo¬ 
real, Atoms must be made up of component parts,”—this is 
not conclusive; the component parts of the Atom, for instance, 
would be corporeal and yet without parts; so that the premiss 
of the argument is not true. (With a view to avoid this 
difficulty) it might be held that “ fchere will be component 
partsof the Atom also; ”—but in this manner, the Diad would 
be immeasurable, either by gravity, or by number, or by 
dimension,—as we have already explained (under Su. 4-2*17.) 
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“ But the corporeal object would go on being divided until it 
reaches the end.” In that case that which is left at the 6Dd 
would have to be regarded as loithout parts. “That which 
is left at the end is division itself.” That cannot be; for 
there can be no ‘ division ’ without something to be divided. 
In fact only the following alternatives are possible>(a) the 
division ends with the Atom; (2) the division ends with the 
disappearance (of the thing divided); and (3) the division 
is endless. (1) Now if division be held to end with the 
Atom, then your reasoning involves self-contradiction; for 
in reality the Atom is with shape and is yet not made up of 
parts. “ What is the self-contradiction in this ? ” [When 
you say that the division ends with the Atom] you admit 
the Atom to be without parts and to have a shape, and yet 
you assert that it is made up of parts ; and this assertion of 
yours is contrary to your former admission. (2) and (3) If, 
on the other hand, the division be held to be either without 
end, or to end with the disappearance of the thing,-—even 
so (.1) there would be self-contradiction, (2) there would be 
the incongruity of the Diad being immeasurable (if there were 
no end to the division), and (3) the division would be with¬ 
out a substratum (if the division went on till the disappear* 
ance of the thing). 

Further, in your Proposition * the Atom is made up of 
parts,' the two terms are mutually contradictory. “ How so ? ” 
The expression * made up of parts ’ means that the thing 
has been produced out of, and subsists in, a homogeneous 
substance,—the component part being the homogeneous 
substance in which it subsists; so that when it is said that 
the Atom is made up of parts, it means that the Atom is a 
particular kind of product; and to call it the * atom,’ and 
then to say that it is a particular kind- of product, involves 
a self-contradiction in terms. [For the very name ‘atom’ 
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connotes that which is the final constitutent cause of things, 
which, as such) can never be a product ]. If you hold that what 
is generally called the ‘Atom’ is preceded by (produced 
out of) just one (smaller) Atom ;—then this would mean that 
the Atom is not made up of parts ; according to this view 

there would be no component parts in the 
Var. P.520. . , 

Atom; all that it would mean would be that 

being preceded by (produced out of) Atoms, the Atom is a 
product . And this assertion would be untenable, as there 
could be no instance to substantiate such a proposition ; 
there is no instance available to show that there is 
any thing produced out of a single constituent cause. Fur¬ 
ther, in the event of the Atom being produced out of a single 
constituent cause, there would be no need of causal appurte¬ 
nances or factors; so that there would be no such thing 
as the ‘ previous non-existence ’ of tfie Atom [as the * previous 
non-existence ’ of a thing is that point at which all its causal 
factors are present and all that remains is the actually 
coming into existence of the thing; so that in a case where 
there are no causal appurtenances, there can be no f previous 
non-existence ’] -and there can be ‘producing * (or ‘coming 
into existence’) of that of Which there is no ‘ previous non- 
existence.’ “But in the case of Sound it is admitted that 
there is previous non-existence, even though it is preceded 
(produced) by a single sound.” This also is not true ; in 
the case of Sound there is not only one cause; what really 
happens is that one Sound is produced by another Sound, 
only as aided by several factors in the shape of the partic¬ 
ular receptacle and so forth. 

Even admitting that the Atom is produced out of a single 
Atom,—what would be the meaning of its being made up of 
parts ? Which (Atom) would be the composite, and which the 
component part ? i€ That atom which is the cause would be 
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the component part.” In that case, since the cause-atom 
would not be existi ng at the time that the product-atom 
exists, yon would have to explain what the meaning would 
be of being with parts.* 

Then again, when the Opponent argues—“ because the 
Atoms are corporeal, they must be made up of parts,”-—he 
should be asked the following alternative questionWhat 
is that ‘ body,’ ' murli ,’ by virtue of which the Atom is called 
‘ corporeal,’ ‘ murthnan ’ ? If there is such a ‘ body,’ is it 
something different, or non-different, from the Atom itself? 
If the ‘ body * consists of a particular Colour &c.,—then, in 
accordance with your tenets, there is nothing that could be 
* corporeal ’ by virtue of such a * body ’; for according to yon 
there is no proof for the existen ce of any Atom apart from 
Colour &c.; you hold that the Atom consists of Colour &c. 
in their minutest form ; and what is itself only Colour &c. 
cannot be regarded as ‘corporeal * by virtue of the same 
Colour &c. And if the * body * is not different from the 
Atom, then we dQ not see what could be the meaning of the 
possessive affix, * mafttp ’ (in ' murtiman,* ‘corporeal ’). “ But 
even in the case of non-different things, we find the possess¬ 
ive affix used : when, for instance, we speak of the army as 
being ‘hastimati,’ ‘equipped with elephants’.” Our ans¬ 
wer to this is that we have never found the possessive affix 
used in the case of non-different things; (as regards the 
example cited) we have already shown above (in adhyaya II) 
how the ‘ army ’ is something different (from the elephant 
&e. constituting it).t Thus then, if the Atom is not some¬ 
thing different (from Colour &c.,), and there is no * body * 
(of the Atom), the statement ‘ atoms are made up of parts 

* When the part is not present, how can the product, whole, be said to be with 
parts ? 

Itfar is wrong ; the right reading is 
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because they are corporeal,’ comes to mean that * Colour &c t 
are endowed with Colour &c„ because these are possessed 
of Colour &c.’! This same reasoning also disposes of the 
argument that “ the cloth must be made up of parts, because 
it is corporeal ” for the ‘ cloth ’ also you do not admit to be 
anything different from Colour &c.; nor do you admit its 
corporeality ; and yet you assert that * the cloth is made up 
Var P 521 P arts because it is corporeal, and if by 

this statement you admit the cloth to be 
something different, then yon stultify yourself; while if 
you do not admit it, then your desired conclusion is not 
proved ; for the right corroborative instance is that which is 
endowed with both qualities (the probans and the proban- 
dum), while in the case of the cloth, * being made up of 
parts ’ cannot mean ‘ corporeality.’* 

What has been said above also serves to dispose of the 
Opponent’s argument—” Atoms must be made up of parts 
because they are capable of conjunction ” (Su. 4-2*24.).- For 
if ' Conjunction ’ is admitted (as something different from 
Atoms), then there is self-contradiction (on the part of the 
Nihilist); while if it is not so admitted, then the “ premiss 
(‘because they are capable of conjunction’) means ‘ because 
they are atoms ’! If it be held that ‘ capability of conjunc¬ 
tion ’ means being endowed with a peculiar configuration,— 
then such a probans would be what is riot admitted (by both 
parties); for ‘being endowed with a peculiar configuration ’ 
means exactly what is meant by ‘ being made up of parts. ’ * 
If by ‘configuration’ you mean that particular dimension 
of things which is not all-pervading,—in that case ‘ being 
endowed with configuration ’ woiild mean the same as ‘ being 
corporeal ’; so that there would be no point in putting for¬ 
ward both the premisses—* because they are corporeal ’ and 

• This is an obscure passage : we have put upon it the best construction possible. 
But the sepse is not quite clear. 
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* because they are endowed with a peculiar configuration.' 
It has also been pointed ou>, (says the Bhasya) that the pro¬ 
cess of division must end at a thing than which nothing is 
smaller , and that the Atom cannot be regarded as a product , 
as that would mean that its parts are still smaller. 

Another way in which the Opponent puts his argument is 
as follows :—“ Because the Atom is capable of conjunction, 
that Atom, which, appearing between two other atoms, 
becomes connected with both, must have parts. This same 
idea is expressed in the following verse:—* Since there is 
simultaneous connection with six atoms, the Atom must 
have six parts; if all six occupied the same point in space 
[i. e. subsisted in the same substratum] * the aggregate 
would still remain a mere Atom. ’ That is to say, inasmuch as 
(in the Triad) the Atom becomes simultaneously connected 
with six Atoms, it must have six parts, because the several 
connections must be in different parts of it; if all the connec¬ 
tions were in the same part, then the aggregate formed of the 
six Atoms could still be a mere Atom. ” 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—If what you 
speak of is in reference to each pair of Atoms (that are in 
contact with a central atom), then the conjunctions certainly 
do not appear in the same Bubstratum f [That is, one con¬ 
junction, that of the first Atom with the central atom, 
appears in the first atom, while that of the second atom 
with the central Atom, appears in the second Atom, so that 
they do not appear in the same substratum, and yet this 
does not prove that the Atoms have parts]. If, on the other 
hr. id, wbat is said is in reference to that central Atom with 
which the other Atoms are connected, then, inasmuch as 

* The T&tparya explains “ de3ha ’ in this context as equivalent to adkdra, n 
1 substratrum.’ 

t The reading allowing to the fdtparya is 
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the several conjunctions of the latter would subsist in the 

single central Atom, there would bo nothing 

V ar. Jr e • 9 

objectionable in the statement that the con¬ 
junctions (of the single Atom) with the several Atoms appear 
in the same substratum. Then, as regards the assertion 
(in the second part of the verse) that ‘‘ the conjoined Atoms 
would occupy the same point in space (i. e. subsist in the 
same substratum) ",—this is not right; because we do not 
hold any such view : [ according to our view], there is no 
such thing as ‘substratum ’ for the Atom; how then could 
they be said to subsist in the same substratum ? * Further, 
as a matter of fact, there is no object in nature that subsists 
in precisely the same substratum as another thing; so that the 
example cited in support of the Opponent’s reasoning must be 
untrue (unknown). “But the Cause and its Product do 
subsist in the same substratum; e, g. when the Jar comes 
to be connected with a piece of Cloth, it becomes connected 
also with the yarns (constituting that cloth), and also 
with the parts of those yarns. [So that instances are not 
wanting in support of the allegation that several * atoms 
subsist in the same substratum ’ ]. ” This is answered by 
the simple fact that we do not admit of any such thing; what 
happens (in the case cited) is that the conjunctions subsist 
in the same substratum, and not the Cause in its Product, t 

* Wbat subsists in a substratum can never be the Atom; as the Atom does not 
subsist in anything ; so that in the case in question what would subsist in the 
same substratum would be the Conjunctions, not the Atoms. 

t What we are denying is the fact that two things cannot subsist in the same 
substratum,— i. e. they cannot inhere in the same substratum ; we do not deny the 
conjunctions subsisting in the same substratum ; aud it is only if severaliatouis subsist¬ 
ed in the same substratum, by inherence , that they would remain a mere atom ; aud 
there would be no enlargement in their dimension ; e g. the several qualities of Colour, 
Odour, and Taste inhering in the same object do not enlarge its dimension three¬ 
fold ; and the reason for this lies in the fact that these qualities are immaterial, incor¬ 
poreal, and as such can inhere in the same substratum. In the case of corporeal 
substances, on the other hand, no such co-inherence in the same substratum is 
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[This has been said after admitting, for the sake 
argument, the hypothesis of the Opponent.] As a matter of 
of fact however, Conjunctions also cannot subsist in the 
same substratum as the conjunction subsists between each 
separate couple of things ** So that the allegation™ 54 all six 
subsisting in the same substratum/ 5 —is not true, either as 
referring to the co-subsistence of the substances (Atom), or as 
referring to the co-subsistence of the conjunctions . 

Another argument propounded by the Nihilist is— 
“ that in which there is diversity of space-points (as there 
is in the Atom, which combines with several Atoms 
on its several space-points) cannot be regarded as one 
[Hence that which is regarded as one Atom must be 
regarded as consisting of several parts]. ” But who says 
that there is * diversity of space-points’ f What are regarded 
as the ‘ several space-points ’ are only so many contacts with 
space ;• and when we speak of c diversity of space-points ’ in 
regard to the Atom, we do so on the basis of the assumption 
that there are such imaginary contacts with space; in 
reality there is no 1 diversity of space-points 5 in the Atom ; 
nor is there any diversity in the Atom itself ; the only fact 
that remains is that the Atom is in contact with space ; and 
this is not incompatible with our theory. 55 In that case, as 
there would be no points of space in the Atom, there should 
be no shadow, nor screening/ 1 But shadow and screening 
are due, not to presence of spaee-points, but to corporeal- 

possible ; so that if the conjunction of these does lead to the enlargement of dimen¬ 
sions, there is nothing incongruous in this. Thus it is not true that the 
conjunctions of one Atom with several Atoms would not lead to an enlargement 
of the atomic dimension ; for what would prevent such enlargement would be their 
co-inherence in the same substratum, and not conjunction with theta.— Ta tparya* 

° That is, when the fruit is in the basket, they form the substratum of the 
conjunction between the fruit and basket ; while of the conjunction between a 
part of the fruit and a part of the basket, the substratum consists of these 
parts , and not of the Fruit and Basket themselves. 
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ity and tangibility ; it is only a corporeal and tangible ob¬ 
ject that screens another object. “ What is the meaning of 
this screening ?” What it means is that the Object beiug it¬ 
self connected (with something) prevents the connection 
(with that same thing) of another object. Shadow also is 
due to the screening of the atoms of light; i.e., the corporeal 
Atom screens the atom of Light; and there is * Shadow ’ 
where this screening takes place. In fact* Shadow’ is the 
name applied to such substances, qualities and actions as 
are connected with a smaller amount of Light (than the adjac¬ 
ent things) ; and when those same substances have all light 
completely turned away from them, they come to be called 
Var P 523 * Darkness.’ Thus, as the phenomena of ‘ sha¬ 

dow ’ and * screening ’ are capable of being 
otherwise explained, they cannot serve as valid reasons (in 
support of the proposition that Atoms are made up of parts). 

What has been said above also disposes of the following 
reasons (that have been put forward in support of the conten¬ 
tion that Atoms are made up of parts) {a) * Because they 
have action,’ (6) 1 because they are tangible,’ (c) ‘ because 
they are productive of substances,’ ( d) ‘ because they are 
the substratum of that faculty which is the cause of motion,’* 
(e) *■ because they are endowed with priority and posteriority,’ 
and so forth. “ In what way are these disposed of ? ” The 
argument— ( * Atoms must be made up of parts because they 
are corporeal ”—has been found to be beset with defects in 
the Proposition, and also with defects in the premises; and 
these same defects-—which fall under one or other of the 
fallacies of ‘ Contradiction,' ‘ Untruth, ’ ‘ Inconclusiveness ’ 
&;c. may be pointed out in every one of the above-mentioned 
reasonings propounded by the Opponent. The rest is clear 
in the BMsya. 

* gives better sense. 
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There are some people who seek to prove that “ Atoms 
are not-eternal ” on the ground of their having activity , and 
so forth. These people can only mean that this character of 
“ having activity ’ is either the ‘ discloser * or the 5 producer * 
(of non-ete nullity). Now if the presence of action were the 
1 producer * of non-elernality, then anything that happens to 
be without action would have to be regarded as eternal* If 
what is meant by i action ’ is being born , then the allegation 
of the Opponent comes to mean that <c Atoms are non-eternal, 
because they are born ” ; and as a matter of fact* this charac¬ 
ter of being born is not accepted by all parties in regard to 
Atoms. If, on the other hand, the character of ‘ having 
activity * is meant to be only the discloser (of non-eternalily ), 
then, iii that case, something else will have to be pointed out 
as being the came of the * non-eternality * of Atoms; for it is 
not in the nature of the discloser that it should bring into 
existence the thing that it discloses ; what the discloser does 
is only to disclose, or bring to view, what has been brought 
into existence by something else ; e . g. the Lamp does not 
bring into existence a thing that did not exist before and 
then illumine it. If the Nihilist means by ‘ action ’ in this 
connection, such actions as those of * Throwing Upwards ’ and 
the rest, that are postulated by other philosophers,—then he 
stultifies himself. This same reasoning applies to the case 
of the Jar and such things that have been cited (by the 
Opponent) as corroborative instances. Further, when a cer¬ 
tain thing is spoken of as 4 having activity,’ what is meant 
is that activity is inherent in it. If the Nihilist admits this, 
he stultifies himself; if he does not admit it, then his argu¬ 
ment amounts to the allegation thatthe atom is non-eternal, 
because it is the atom” [As for the Nihilist, the Atom is nob 
something distinct from its Colour, Action &c.]. Then again, 
the possessive affix is used only in connection with something 
that differs from the tiling that possesses it; so that the 
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us© of this affix (in the term ‘ KriyavattvUt ,’' having action ’) 
involves ‘self-contradiction’ on the part of the Nihilist; 
while if the thing (Action) is not held to be something differ¬ 
ent (from the Atom), then he can have no instance in corrob¬ 
oration of his allegation. 

In the manner shown above, other allegations of the Oppo¬ 
nent also may be disposed of in detail and refuted. 

Jt may be argued by the Nihilist that he puts forward 
th& aforesaid reasons only as they are admitted by other 
philosophers (so that the urging of them cannot involve self- 
contradiction on his part). But, in that case, if he admits 
them as cognised by means of the Instruments of Right Cog¬ 
nition,—then why should be call them ‘ admitted by others ’ ? 
While if they are not so cognised, then, why should he seek 
„ „ to propound, for the convincing of others, a 

Var. P. 524. \ 

fact which he has not himself rightly appre* 

bended ? 

End of Section (3), 


Section (4). 

[Sutra 26—37.] 

Refutation of the Denial of the External World. 

RhSsya on SO. (26). 

|P. 233, L. 6 to L. 13.] 

[The Bauddha Idealist says]—“You take your stand 
upon Cognitions, and then go on to assert that the objects of 
these Cognitions exist; but all these Cognitions are wrong 
notions. If these were right notions, then alone could the 
proper examination of Cognitions enable us to form an idea 
of and comprehend the real character of their objects.* 

• The foregoing two sections have proved that all ordinary things are made 
up of component parts, and that the Atom is not so made up,—we are now Jed on 
to discuss the question as to whether or not external objects exist- It is only 
when external things exist that there can be any occasion for considering whether 
or not they are composites. 
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Sutra (26). 

[Purvapatcsal —“ As a matter op fact however, 

WHEN WE COME TO ANALYSE THINGS BY OUR REASON, WE 

FAIL TO APPREHEND THEIR REAL CHARACTER ; AND THIS 

NON-APPREHENSION MUST BE LIKE THE NON-APPREHENSION 

OF THE * CLOTH’ AFTER THE YARNS HAVE BEEN ABSTRACT¬ 
ED.”* Sutra 26). 

4< When we come to analyse each yarn in the Cloth,—as 
4 this is a yarn,* 4 this is another yarn,’ and so forth,—we 
fail to perceive in it anything else besides the yarns, which 
could be the real object of the notion of 4 Cloth ; ’ and since 
we do not perceive things as they are ordinarily conceived 
of, it follows that no such things (as the Cloth) exist; so 
that the Cloth being nonexistent, if there is a notion of 
4 Cloth,’ it must be a wrong notion e similarly with all 
things.”f 

Vctrixka on Su. (26). 

[P. 524, L. 3 to L. 15.J 

44 On the basis of Cognitions you regard things as existent; 
but the cognitions are all wrong; if they were right, then 
a careful scrutiny of them would have enabled us to appre¬ 
hend the real nature of things. As a matter of fact hotvever , 
etc. etc.—- says the Sutra. The objects of cognition,—the 
Jar, the Cow and so forth—do not exist in reality why ?— 
because when we come to examine them by our reason, we 
fail to apprehend them as distinct from one another. E.g* 
when we come to analyse our notion of the 4 Cloth,’ we find 
that it is made up of the several notions of 4 yarns ’; and 
there is no such thing as the Cloth , which could form the 
object of the notion of 4 Cloth ’; similarly when we come to 

° Bauddhakar I 

Satish Ch. Vidyabhusana finds in this Sutra an echo of the Madhyamika 
sulras. 

f There is no Cloth apart from the yarns; there is no yarn apart from its 
parts ; and so on up to Atoms ; of Atoms also we cannot perceive the real character. 
Hence from Atom upwards, no object exists. 
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analyse our notion of the yarns, we find it to be made up 
of the notions of the parts of the yarns; and so with the 
parts of these parts, till we reach the Atoms; and when 
we come to analyse the Atoms themselves, we reach a point 
where nothing remains. Thus all things being non-existent, 
it follows that the notions of such things as the * Jar,* as 
also of such things as the * Cow,’ are wrong 

Sutra (27). 

[Siddhanta] —The reason propounded is invalid; 

AS IT INVOLVES SELF-CONTRADICTION. (Su. 27). 

Bhasya on SQ. (27), 

[P. 283* L. 15 to L. 17.] 

If an ‘ analysis ’ of things by reason is possible, then it is 
not true that the real nature of things is not apprehended ; 
if, on the other hand, the real nature of things is not 
apprehended, then there can be no analysis or scrutiny of 
things by reason. So that to allege, that '* there is analysis 
of things by reason *—and the real nature of things is not 
apprehended,” involves a contradiction in terms. We 
have explained all this under Su. 4-2-15, where it has been 
pointed out that-— 1 the difficulties in connection with Com¬ 
posites and Components would continue till the total nega¬ 
tion of things.’! 

Vartika on Su. (27). 

[P. 524, L. 17 to P. 525, L. 7.] 

The reason propounded is inoalid etc. etc. —says the SUtra. 
It is not right to say that when we analyse things by reason, 
all things are found to be non-existent.—Why ?—Because it 

° The right, reading is JCOT as found 

in Puri B. 

t When the real nature of a thing is not comprehended, how can there be 
analysis of it by reason ? [As regards the analysis of things put forward by the 
Opponent under the preceding Sutra] the process of analysing must end at a certain 
point; if it did not, then the Diad would become immeasurable, &c. &c. &c. as 
pointed out betoTe.—Tdlparya. 
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involves self-contradiction. “ What self-contradiction is 
there ? ” The * self-contradiction ’ consists in incompatibility ; 
that is, if there can be analysis of things by reason, then 
things cannot be nonexistent; and if things 

Var# r• 52o» ¥ 

are non-existent, then there can be no analysis 
of things by reason. 

When the Opponent asserts that all things are non-exis¬ 
tent, he should be asked his proofs for this. If he does 
adduce proofs, then he stultifies himself; * while if he 
does not adduce proofs, then, in the absence of proofs, 
his purpose (of establishing his proposition) fails to be accom¬ 
plished. If the purpose of establishing a proposition could be 
accomplished without proof, why could not the proposition 
that ‘ all things are existent ’ be regarded as established ? In 
fact, the flaws that we have indicated iu the view put forward 
under Su. 4-1-37— viz. “all must be non-entities, because all 
things are known to be mere negations of one another, ”—are 
found also in the present doctrine of the Idealist. 

Sutra (28). 

The NON-APPREHENSION (OF THE WHOLE) APART (FROM 

ITS PARTS) IS DOE TO THE FACT THAT IT SUBSISTS IN THESE. 

(Su. 28.) 

Bhasya on Su, (28). 

[P. 234, L. 2 to L. 5.] 

As a matter of fact, the Product subsists, is contained, iu 
its Causes; it is for this reason that it is not apprehended 
apart from these latter ; there is separate apprehension only 
when the contrary happens to be the case; that is, two things 
are separately apprehended only when one is not contained 
in the other. 


• 1 Proof’ being included under * all things,’ the adducing of the proof would 
mean the abandoning of the position that nothing can be known, everything is 
non-existent. 
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Then again, the analysis of things by reason does lead to 
the distinct apprehension of things,—as is found in the case 
of Atoms, which are imperceptible; that is that which is 
perceived by the senses, when it comes to be analysed, is 
surely recognised as different (from the imperceptible Atoms).* 

Varliha on Su. (29). 

[P. 525, L. 7 to L 12,] 

It has been argued by the Opponent that—“ if the Cloth 
and such things were something distinct (from their compo¬ 
nent parts), then the analysis of the yarns could lead us to 
the apprehension of the cloth ” ;—~our answer to this is as 
follows :—the non-apprehension is due fyc, SfG ,—says the Sutra . 
As a matter of fact, the product is contained in the cause ; 
hence it is not apprehended apart from the latter ; there is 
separate apprehension only when the contrary happens to be 
the case; that is, when between two things, there exists 
neither the relation of cause and effect, nor that of the con¬ 
tainer and contained, then alone we apprehend the one apart 
from the other, 

Sutra (29), 

In reality things are cognised by means of the 

Instruments of Right Cognition, t (SO. 29). 

Bhasya on Su. (29). 
fP. 234, L, 7, L. 11.] 

When things are analysed by reason, what sort of apprehen¬ 
sion of the real nature of things we have, and how we have 
it,—and also what sort of apprehension we do not have, and 
how we do not have it,—all this is known through what we can 

•In the case of ordinarily perceptible composites and components—where 
both are perceptible, 6. g. the cloth and the yarns,—it may be difficult to appre¬ 
hend the composite as distinct from its parts. But when it comes to the compo¬ 
site thing, whose components are atoms, the distinct apprehension becomes quite 
easy ; the composite being perceptible while the component is not perceptible.— 
fdlparya. 

f This, Sutra is meant to show that even in the case of ordinary things, where 
the composite and its components are both perceptible, we do have the distinct 
apprehension of things in their real character.— T&iparya. 
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cognise by means of the instruments of right cognition. In 
fact the very € analysis of things by reason * consists of what 
is cognised by means of the instrumonts of right cognition ; 
as it is only such cognitions that pervade through all scrip¬ 
tures and all actions, as also all activities of living beings. 
It is only when one comes to examine things by his reason 
that he comes to determine that a certain thing exists and 
another thing does not exist And such an examination or 
analysis does not warrant the conclusion that nothing exists. * 

( Vartika on «Su. 29). 

[P. 525, LI. 14-15.] 

In reality things are cognised Sfc. fyc.— says the Sutra . 
What exists and in what manner it exists,—as also what 
does not exist, and in what manner it is nonexistent—all 
this is ascertained through what we cognise by means of 
the instruments of right cognition. The rest is clear in the 
Bhasya . 

Sutra (30). 

By reason op the possibility and impossibility of 
p it oofs [ the Purvapalcsa allegation becomes untenable ]. 

(Su. 30). 

BhUsifa on Su. (30). 

[P. 234, LI. 13-16.] 

Under the circumstances, the allegation*'nothing exists ” 
is untenable—Why P— By reason of the possibility and im¬ 
possibility of proofs. That is, if proof is available in support 
of the allegation that “ nothing exists, ” then the allegation 
becomes self-condemned :—if, on the other hand, no proof is 
available in support of the allegation, how can it be establish¬ 
ed P If it can be establishei without proofs, then why cannot 
the assertion “ all things existbe regarded as established ? 


* The T&tparya construes this last sentence with the following Sutra. It 
appears better to construe it with tj*e foregoing Bhasya . The connection of the 
next Sutra follows from its very obstruction. 
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Vartika on Su. (30). 

[The Vartika has nothing to say on this Sutra.] 
Sutras (31) and (32). 

[The Idealist objects to what has been said in Su. 30.] — 
“The notion of reality in regard to the ‘In¬ 
struments of Right Cognition’ and ‘objects cognised’ 

(by means thereof) is similar to the notion of the 
reality of dreams and the objects dreamt of; (Su. 31) 
—OR, it may be likened to the notions of reality in 
regard to Magical phenomena, imaginary cities in 
the Air, and the Mirage.” (Su. 32). 

Bhasya on Su. (31) and fS2'. 

[P. 234, LI. 18-19.] 

“ In Dreams, no objects are existent, and yet we have 
the notion of reality in regard to them ; similarly neither 
‘Instruments of Cognition’ nor * Objects of Cognition ’ are 
really existent, yet we have the notion of reality in regard 
to * Instruments of Cognition ’ and ‘ objects cognised ’ by 
means thereof. [And it is not so in Dreams only, in the 
waking condition also, we have several such notions of 
reality in regard to things not really existent; e.g. magical 
phenomena &c. &c.].” 

Vartika on Su. (31) and (32). 

[P. 525, LI. 18-20.] 

“ The notion of reality &c. &c.—says the Sutra. In 
dreams, no objects exist, and yet we have the notion of things 
dreamt of being really existent; similarly neither ‘ Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition ’ nor ‘ Objects of Cognition ’ really exist, 
and yet we have the notion of these being real.” 

Sutra (S3). 

[. Answer .]—Since there is no reason (in support of 
it), the Proposition (of the Opponent) cannot be re¬ 
garded as established. (Su. 33). 
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Bhasya on Su. (33). 

[P. 235, L. 1 to L. 11.] 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason in support of the 
view that “ the notion of 4 Instruments * and 4 Objects * of 
Cognition are like the notion of reality in regard to things 
dreamt of, and it is not like the cognition of things during 
the waking state —and since there is no such reason, the 
Proposition cannot be regarded as established. In fact there 
is no reason to show that what are cognised during dreams 
are non-existent things. 44 Inasmuch as things dreamt of 
are not perceived when the man wakes up, (they must be 
regarded as non-existent ).’* [According to this reasoning 
of yours] inasmuch as we do apprehend the things cognised 
during the waking s^afce, the existence of these cannot be 
denied; if, from the fact of our not apprehending, on waking, 
the things cognised in dreams, you infer that these things 
are not existent,—then it follows that the things that we 
do apprehend when awake, are existent , because they are 
apprehended ; so that the reason you put forward (in proof 
of the unreality of things dreamt of) is found to have the 
power of proving a conclusion contrary to your tenets. It is 
only when the existence of things can be inferred from their 
apprehension, that you can infer their non-existence from 
their non-apprehension.* And if under both circumstances 
(of dream as well as of waking) things were equally non¬ 
existent, then non-apprehension could have no power at all 
(of proving anything) ; when, for example, there is non¬ 
perception of Colour when the lamp is absent, what justifies 
oar attributing the non-perception of Colour to the absence 
of the Lamp is the fact that the Colour is existent,! (and 
would have been perceived if the lamp were there). 


♦The right reading is as found in 

Pnri B., and countenanced by the Vdrtika. 

f We can attribute the non-perception of colour to the absence of lamp, only 
if we know that colour is existent, and would have been perceived if the lamp were 
there. If all things were always—during dreams as well as during the waking 
state-^non-existent, then their non-perception could not prove anything at all ; 
as in that *casewe could have no such notion as that ‘if it existed, it would have 
been perceived \ 
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Further, you have to show cause for the diversity that is 
found in dream-cognitions: e.g . one dream is beset with 
dread, another with joy, and yet another is devoid of both ; 
while at times one does not dream of anything at all. Accord¬ 
ing to the theory under which the dream-cognitions are due 
to real causes, the said diversity can be explained as being 
due to the diversity in those causes.® 

Vftrtika on S8. (33). 

[P. 526, L. 4 to P. 527, L. 11.] 

What has been alleged by the Opponent cannot be 
accepted ; as there are no proofs in support of it; no proofs 
have been adduced by the Opponent in support of his allega¬ 
tion that— “ the notion of reality in regard to things is like 
the notion that we have in dreams.” 4 ‘Apprehension itself 
constitutes the proof; that is, what proves the fact that the 
things apprehended during the waking state are non-existent 
apart from Consciousness is the phenomenon of Apprehen¬ 
sion itself,—the apprehension during dreams serving as the 
corroborative instance.”! This proof is ineffective : because 
the instance cited is as unproved as the Probandum itself 
[that objects dreamt of hive no existence is as open to 
doubt as that objects perceived during waking have no ex¬ 
istence]. What is the proof of your allegation that “ the 
things that are apprehended during dreams have no existence 
apart from consciousness 99 ? “ The proof lies in the fact that 

they are not perceived when we wake up.” If you mean by 
this that—“ because the things are not perceived by us 
when awake, they must be non-existent, this can have no 
force; as you have introduced a qualifying term (‘when 

• This explanation cannot be available for the Idealist, for whom there is no 
real object at all. 

t The argument being thus formulated—“ Things perceived during the waking 
state have no existence,—^because we have apprehension ojl them, —just §s we hare 
of things dreamt of,” 
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awake ’}, which implies that those that are perceived by us 
when awake do exist; either this is the implication of the 
qualifying term, or the qualified phrase, “because they are 
not perceived by us when atoake 9 ” has no meaning. Further, 
if yon regard the thing perceived by us when awake as 
non-existent , what is your reason for believing that the Mind 
exists ? 

Secondly, the fact of non-apprehension during the waking 
state , which you put forward as the reason for your allegation, 
has no validity at all; because non-apprehension is found to 
have the power (of indicating something) only under circum¬ 
stances contrary to what you allege; that is, as a matter of 
fact, the non-apprehension of a thing can prove its non-exis 
fence only if its apprehension be taken as proved by its existence ; 
so that ‘ non-apprehension , can serve as an efficient reason 
only under circumstances contrary to your assertion. 

[The Idealist states his position with reasons!—“ There 
are no objects apart from Consciousness, because they are 
capable of being apprehended, like Sensation and the rest. 
Sensation and the rest, being capable of apprehension, have 
no existence apart from Mind ; similarly Objects also. ” 

[The Vdrtika answers the Idealist ’s argument as follows]— 

As a matter of fact, * Sensation 9 is Pleasure and Pain, and 
( Consciousness ’ is Cognition ; and since Oogniti on is some¬ 
thing different from Pleasure and Pain 9 the instance you 
have cited in corroboration of your reasoning is not applic¬ 
able at all. That Pleasure and Pain are different from 
Var P 5*7 Cognition is proved by the fact that while the 
the former are c objects apprehended , 9 the latter 
is‘apprehension’itself, and certainly Apprehension is some¬ 
thing different from the apprehended object . Even if Cogni¬ 
tion were non-different from Sensation, yet there could be no 
instance to show that ‘ Apprehension ’ and ‘ Apprehended 
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Object * are one and the same; the action and its objectioe 
can never be one and the same. If you persist in regarding 
the two as one, without heeding what is vouched for by real 
experience,—still such a conception would be contrary 
to your doctrine that there are four forms of Conscious¬ 
ness. If the fourfoldness is not admitted, and mere Cogni¬ 
tion or Idea be insisted upon as the only thing perceived,— 
then the person holding such views should be asked to explain 
the ordinarily perceived diversity of Cognitions. There being 
no eternal or external cause for tie diversity of Cognitions, 
whence does there arise diversity in Cognition? If he admits 
that the diversity in Cognitions is like the diversity in 
dreams,—he should be forced to admit that in Cognitions 
the diversity is due to the impressions of real entities seen 
and experienced during life [the diversity in dreams being 
due to these]. If he should persist in believing that in 
dreams the diversity is due to mere fancy & (not necessarily of 
real entities), he should be met with the fact that there is 
always some distinction between the fancy and the fancied ob* 
ject; th efanciel object is not the same as the fancy [So that if 
the diversity in dreams is due to fancy, this fancy must per¬ 
tain to some real entity]. 

Sutra (34). 

Ltke Remembrance and Desire, the cognition of 

OBJECTS IN DREAMS ALSO— 

Bhasya on Su. (34). 

[P. 235, L. 14 to P. 236, L. 7.] 
has for its object something that has been preciously appre¬ 
hended [this has to be added to complete the SufcraJ. Just 
as Remembrance-and Desire have for their objects previously 
apprehended things, and are incapable of lending support 
to the denial of the reality of such things,—so in dreams also 
the cognition of things has for its object thiugs that have 

• The right reading is t 
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been previously apprehended ; hence these also do not justify 
the notion that no such things exist. Thus in reality the 
Dream-cognition is always one that has its object previously 
perceived in the waking state; and when the sleeping man 
who has seen a dream wakes up, he recognises the dream- 
cognitions as his own. the idea in his mind being * this is 
what I saw in my dream. ’ And it is only in relation to (and 
in comparison with) the said waking cognition that we come 
to the conclusion that the Dream-cognition is unreal. That 

Bha P 236 * s sa y> w ^ en on waking one recognises the 
a ' ’ * Dream-cognition—as c this is what I saw in my 

dream ’—it is the recognition that leads him to the conclusion 
—‘ my cognition of things in the dream is unreal . 9 If 
there be no difference between the two, the proof becomes 
meaningless; that is, he for whom there is no difference 
(on the point of reality) between the waking and the dream- 
cognition, for him the proof or reason,—that ‘the notion of 
Instruments and Objects of Cognition is like the notions of 
things in a dream 9 (SQ. 31)—can have no meaning; for 
he has denied the very basis of such an allegation*: the idea of 
a thing as what it is not (t. e. a wrong notion)—is always 
based upon a real original (counterpart); e. g. the concep¬ 
tion of the pillar, which is not man, as * man * is always 
based upon a real original; u e. until the original, the real 
man 9 has been perceived, one can have no conception of 
‘ man 9 in regard to what is not man. Similarly the concep¬ 
tion of things in a dream,—such as 1 1 have seen an 
elephant,’ ‘ I have seen a mountain,’—can only rest on the 
basis of some real counterpart (the cognition of real elephants 
and mountains).* 

Vartika on Su. (34). 

[P 527, L. 11 toP. 529, L. 13.J 

The dreatmcognitions that rest upon such diverse 
things as ‘ city 9 i chariot * and so forth, are unreal; and as 
such they can appear only on the basis of their similarity to 
certain cognitions during the waking state. When the 
Opponent asserts —" for me all cognitions would be unreal,”— 

* Unless one has had a previous cognition of the real object, lie can have no 
wrong conceptions in regard to it. 
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he should be questioned in regard to the original counterpart 
(of the unreal cognitions) ; for we never find any wrong 
notions without a real counterpart. 

The man who does not admit the existence of anything 
except Consciousness should be asked to explain the real 
character of Demonstration and Refutation. If these are 
held to be something external, then it involves self-contra¬ 
diction on the part of the Opponent; if on the other hand, 
they are held to be of the same nature as Consciousness, 
then, since the Consciousness of one man is never apprehend¬ 
ed by another,, no conclusion could be proved (for 
the benefit of another person, by such demonstration and 
refutation); as a matter of fact, one man does not know 
the dream dreamt by another person, until it is described to 
him. If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) Con¬ 
sciousness itself be regarded as having the form of words,— 
Var P 528 then u pholder of this view should be asked 

to explain the exact signification of the term 
‘form* as occurring in the expression, ‘Consciousness 
has the form of words ? ; as a matter of fact, when, by reason 
of similarity to a counterpart, one thing is couceived of as that 
(counterpart) which it is not then alone is that thing said 
to have the 1 form * of the other thing; and since under 
your theory, there is no such real entity as ‘ word/ the ex¬ 
pression * Consciousness has the form of words f can have 
no meaning. 

Further, he who does not admit of things besides Con¬ 
sciousness, should be asked to explain the difference between 
the waking and dreaming conditions as for him, just as 
there are no real objects of dream-cognitions, so also there 
are no real objects of waking cognitions; so that to what is 
due the notion that c this is the dreaming and that the waking 
condition * ? And the result of this non-distinction between 
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the waking and dreaming cognitions would be that th§re 
would be no distinction between Merit and Demerit (Virtue 
and Sin); for just as no demerit or sin attaches to incest 
committed in a dream, so would there be none attaching to 
that act committed daring the waking state! “ Difference 
between the waking and dreaming conditions is due to the 
fact that while iu one the man is beset with sleeps in the 
other he is not so/* Even if the Opponent admits this, the 
difficulty still remains,—how does he know that the influence 
of sleep causes derangement in Consciousness ? If again, 
he should admit this difference (between the waking and 
dreaming conditions) that in oue the cognitions are distinct, 
while in the other they are indistinct,—then, he should 
explain what sort of distinctness or indistinctness there can 
be in 4 cognitions ’ when there are no real objects. * “But 
even in the absence of real objects we find diversity in the 
cognitions.” You mean by this as follows :—“ Prom among 
persons born under the influence of similar destinies, while 
some ion death) have sight of a river full of pus—though in 
reality neither the river nor the pus is there; and though 
one and the same thing cannot have several forms, yet in 
regard to the same river we find diversity in the cognitions : 
Some other persons see that same river as full of water, 
.others again as full of blood, and so forth ; from all which 
it follows that in each case the Cognition appears in that 
particular form in accordance with the inner conscious¬ 
ness of each person, and it has no external basis in the shape 
of an object/’ But this view is nob tenable ; as it involves 
self-contradiction. When you say—there being no exter¬ 
nal object, the Cognition itself appears in that particular 
form" —you render yourself open to the question as to what 
is meant by the Cognition appearing in that form . If (it is 
meant that) the Cognition has the form of the ‘ blood/ then 

* Throughout this passage is a mis-reading for and asSJKTfor 
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you should explain ‘ blood —whafc is * blood ’ ? Similarly you 
should explain the forms of * water 5 and ‘ river.’ Further, 
in the sentence ‘they see the river full of pus,’when we 
... _ .... come to examine the words one by one, we 
find that they can have no meaning; as (accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine that nothing but Consciousness exists) 
there are no such things as * Colour ’ and the other phases 
of Consciousness. Further, (under the Opponent’s doctrine) 
there can be no restriction as to place &c.; that is, when no 
object exists, what would be the reason for the fact that 
persons see the river of pus in one place, and not another? 
He for whom there is something really existing in a definite 
form,—for him it is quite possible that all cognition in any 
other form should be wrong; and wrong cognitions, if they 
appear, never completely discard (do away with) their 
(real) counterpart; so that it behoves the Opponent to 
explain what is the counterpart of the cognitions of ‘ pus > and 
the rest; and just as in the case of the cognition of * pus ’ 
so also in the case of the cognitions of magical phenomena, 
imaginary cities, miragic water and so forth (it would be 
necessary to point to real counterparts). 

The Bau<jdha Idealist brings up the following further 
argument:—“ [Under the theory of the Siddhantin] the 
‘ impression ’ is left by the deeds of the man in one place, while 
its result appears in an entirely different place. That is to 
say, the result of an act should appear in the same place 
where the act is dope; but for him who admits of things 
other than Consciousness, the act is done in one place, while 
its result appears in another place ; so that the action and 
its result are not co-substrate.”* 

* For example, the man performs the Putre&li iii the present body, while he 
gets the son after several months and appears elsewhere than in the Body of the 
performer. According to the Idealist, the act of performance and the birth of the 
son, both appear in the same ‘ Series of Consciousness ’ that constitutes the entire 
personality of the man. 
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There is no force in this argument; as we do not admit 
any such thing; we do not admit that the act and its result 
are not co-substrate; the act and the result both accruing to 
the Soul; so that our theory is not open to the objection 
urged.* 

[The Vartika formulates arguments in support of the 
reality of external things]—Objects are something different 
from my Consciousness,— (a) because they are possessed 
of generic and specific properties,—like the Consciousness 
appearing in another * series’;—(6) because they are cognis¬ 
able by the Instruments of Right Cognition ;—( c ) because 
they are preceded (brought about) by Merit. 

Bhasya on Su. (35). 

[P. 236, L. 7 to L. 22]. 

Such being the case,— 

The destruction of Wrong Apprehension follows 

from True Knowledge ; just as there is destruction of 

the conception of things during a dream, on waking. 
(Sutra 35). 

When one has the conception of ‘ man * in regard to the 
Pillar, this is * wrong apprehension,’—being the apprehen¬ 
sion of the thing as what it is not; whereas when, in regard 
to the Pillar one has the conception of 6 pillar, this is * True 
Knowledge’;—and what is set aside by ‘True Knowledge* 
is the wrong Apprehension , not the object ,—the generic 
character of 4 object * being common to the Man and the 
Pillar, f Just as when the man wakes up, the cognition 
that he has sets aside the conception of things that he had 
during dream,—and not the ‘object* in general. Similarly 
in the case of magical phenomena, imaginary cities and 

* According to us the mere birth of the son i* not the result, but the pleasure 
caused by the birth, and pleasure is in the Soul ; similarly the cause of it is not the 
mere Act, but the Merit produced by it. 

t When we subsequently come to recognise the pillar as ‘ pillar/ all that this- 
proves is that our former cognition of it was wrong, not that the ‘ man ’ (as which 
the pillar had been formerly^apprehended) is non-existent, nor that the former 
cognition had no objective at all. 
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mirage, we have the cognition of things as what they are 
not; and these wrong apprehensions also are set aside, in the 
manner described above, by ‘ True Knowledge, ’ which does 
not set aside the fact of the cognitions having some sort of 
an object. As a matter of fact, in the case of magic &c. also, 
the Wrong Apprehension has always got some basis in reality; 
for what happens in what is called c magic ’ is that the man 
equipped with the necessary appliances, takes up a real 
substance similar to that whose illusion he intends to pro¬ 
duce, and in regal’d to this real substance, he brings about the 
wrong apprehension in another person;—in the case of the 
‘ Imaginary City, ’ what happens is that either Snow or some 
such real substance actually comes to assume the shape of a 
city, and hence, from a distance, people come to conceive of 
it as ‘ City ’ ; that this is what really happens is proved by 
the fact that the illusion does not appear when there is no such 
substance as the said Snow;—similarly again, when the 
Sun’s rays, coming into contact with the heat radiating from 
the Earth’s surface, begin to flicker, there arises the notion 
of ‘ water > in regard to it, by reason of the perception of 
the common quality of (flickering); that this is so is proved 
by the fact that when the man draws near, or when the 
Sun’s rays are not there, there is no such illusion. Thus 
we find that in tlie case of every Wrong Apprehension there 
is some sort of real entity at the bottom somewhere, and 
no Wrong Apprehension is entirely baseless. We also find 
that there is a distinct difference in the character of the two 
cognitions,— viz : la) that of the magician and his audience 
(the former regarding the magic phenomenon as unreal, 
and the latter believing it to be real ); (b) that of the man 
at a distance and of one who is near at band, the former 
regarding the ‘ imaginary city ’ and the ‘ miragic water ’ as 
real, while the latter has no idea of such things at all; and 
(c) that of the sleeping man and of the waking man. All 
this diversity would be inexplicable if everything were 
non-existent, and as such entirely without any name or 
character. 

Vartika on Su. (35 *. 

[P. 529, L. 17 to P. 530, 3.] 

Such being the case, ihe destruction of Wrong Apprehen - 
mow &c. &c.—says the Sutra. The conception of the pillar 
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as c man * is wrong apprehension ; and this wrong Apprehen¬ 
sion is set aside by the True Knowledge (of the Pillar as 
„ n pillar\ which latter does not set aside the 

Var: P. 530. * i 

general character of 1 object,.* which is com- 
mon to the Pillar and the Man. Just as the conception of 
things apprehended in a dream are set aside by the waking 
cognition of things, which latter however, does not set aside 
the general character of ‘object.’ The rest is clear in the 
BhOsya. 

Su(ra (36). 

[ Having disposed of. the Idealist, who, tohile deny¬ 
ing the reality of the External world , admits the 
Idea,—the Author next takes up the Nihilist, who de¬ 
nies the Idea also]—I n the same manner, the ex¬ 
istence of the ‘ Apprehension ’ ai so (cannot be denied) ; 
BECAUSE we actually peboeive its cause, as also its 
REAL EXISTENCE. 

Bhasya on Su. (36). 

[P. 237, LI. 2-4.] 

Just as the existence of the ‘object ’ of Wrong Apprehen¬ 
sion cannot be denied, so that of the Apprehension itself 
cannot be denied;—why ?—(a) because we actually perceive 
its cause, and (b) because we actually perceive its real ex¬ 
istence ; (a) as a matter of fact, we are actually cognisant of 
the cause of Wrong Apprehension ; and (b) Wrong Appre¬ 
hension also is found to appear in every person, and is 
actually cognised as such, being, as it is, distinctly cognisable. 
From all this it follows that Wrong Apprehension actually 
exists. 

[And when even Wrong Apprehension is real, Right Ap¬ 
prehension is all the more so]. 

Vartika on Sfi. (36). 

[P. 530, L. 5 to L. 8.] 

In the same manner &c. &c.—says the Siitra. There is 
always a cause for Wrong Apprehension. “ What is that 
cause?” It consists of (a) the perception of common pro- 
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perties, (b) the non-perception of specific properties and (c) 
the imposition of such specific characters as are not actually 
present (in the thing). When one admits that there are 
Wrong Apprehensions, it behoves him to point out its cause ; 
and when one admits its cause, he must admit its ‘ object ’ 
also. 

Sutra (37). 

Wrong Apprehension has a double character, 

BA8BD UPON THE DIPPERENCE BETWEEN THE REAL OBJECT 

AND THE COUNTERPART * (Su. 37). 

Bhasya on SQ. (37). 

[ P. 237, L. 6 to L. 12.] 

The * real object ’ is the Pillar, and the * counterpart ’ is 
the Man ; and whenever there is a wrong apprehension of 
the Pillar as ‘ Man,’ both of these.—the real object and the 
counterpart—are manifested in it quite distinctly, and the 
misapprehension is due to the preception of their common 
properties similarly there is misapprehension of the Flag 
as a line of cranes, of a piece of stone as a pigeon. In fact, 
Wrong Apprehensions are possible only in regard to similar 
objects, because they are brought about by the perception 
of common properties (belonging to two or more similar 
objects).! (For these reasons, he for whom everything is 
without name and form,—according to such a person there 
can. be no possibility (of Wrong Apprehension). 

As regards Odour and other such objects of Cognition, 
the notion of ‘ Odour ’ &e, (i.«. of the things in their own 
character),—which would be regarded (by the Opponent) 

* The Baudtjha argues that, since the object of Wrong Apprehension is 
non-existent, that of Right Apprehension also must be non-existent. This is 
what the present Sutra traverses. The idea is that the object of Wrong Appre¬ 
hension also is not entirely non-existent : What forms the object of Wrong Ap¬ 
prehension has a dual character—that of the real object ‘ Pillar ’ and also that of 
the counteipart ‘Man ’; and though in the character of ‘ man * the object is non- 
yxUtent, it is really existent in the character of ‘ Pillar. 1 

fThe reading in the printed text is wrong. The right reading is either— 
(a) '•gf’SpqWTHTH or (b) ^ WUHH. as in Puri B. 

We have adopted the latter. 
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as Wrong Apprehensions,—must, in fact, be regarded as 
True Apprehension; for the simple reason that in the case 
of those Cognitions, there are no two things involved—in 
the shape of the real object and its counterpart,—nor is 
there the perception of any property common to two or more 
things. 

From all this it follows that the allegation that—‘‘the 
conceptions of the Instruments and the Objects of Cognition 
are wrong ”—is not right. 

Vartika on Sti. (37). 

Wrong Apprehension &c. &c.—says the Sutra. The ‘ real 
object’ is the Pillar , the ‘counterpart’ is the Man ; and it 
is only when both of those are manifested that we have 
Wrong Apprehension. The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 

End of Section (4). 

Section (5) 

[Sutras 38—49.] 

The Development of True Knowledge. 

Bhasya on Su. (38). 

[P. 237, L. 12 to L. 17.] 

It has been said above that when there is True Knowledge 
of the causes of Defects, there follows the cessation of the 
notion of ' I.’ Now the question arises—How is True 
Knowledge brought about ? * 


* The reality of the External World and of Cognitions having beeu 
stablislied, the Author reverts to what was said under Sufras 4-2-1 et seq. in 
connection with the causes of Defects, where the process was described. 
This cannot be regarded as sufficient for the purposes of the enquirer; as 
the True Knowledge there in described cannot do away with such illusions 
and wrong apprehensions as are of the nature of Direct Apprehension;— 
hence it becomes necessary to describe such True Kuowle Jge as may be of the 
character of Direct Apprehension— Parkhuddhi. 

This is the particular form of ‘ True Knowledge ’ that is referred to by the 
question with which the Bhdsya introduces the Sutra.— Vardhamana. 

Vkhvanatha adds—The Knowledge produced by the Scriptures is momen¬ 
tary, like all cognitions, so that when it ceases to exist, wrong notions would 
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[True Knowledge proceeds! from the practice of 
A PARTICULAR FORM OF MEDITATION « (Su. 38) 

When the Mind having been abstracted (withdrawn) from 
the Sense-organs, is kept steady by an effort tending to 
concentration,—the contact that takes place between this 
Mind and the Soul, and which is accompanied by a con¬ 
scious eagerness to get at the truth, is what is called * Medi¬ 
tation. ’ f During this meditation, no cognitions appear in 
regard to the objects of the senses. From the practice of 
the said Meditation proceeds True Knowledge. 

Vortika on Sti. (38). 

[P. 530, L. 12 toP. 531, L. 9.] 

It has been said abooe that from the True Knowledge of 
the cause of Defects follows the cessation of the notion of ( l ’; 
now the question arises—Row does True Knowledge come 
about? it comes, says the Sutra, from the ■practice of a 
particular form of Meditation. The rest is clear in the 
Bhdsya, 

Objection :—“ The Internal Organ (Mind) being all-pervad¬ 
ing in its character, no abstraction of it is possible. ” If 
you mean by this that—“ since the Internal Organ is all- 
pervading, how can there be an abstraction of it?”—then 
our answer is that there is no force in this; as this has been 

again continue to appear and entangle the Soul. Hence it becomes necessary to 
explain the process by which the said True Knowledge may be developed and 
amplified and rendered capable of putting an end, once for all, to all possibility of 
wrong notions appearing again. 

* The exact reading of this S0{rais uncertain. Sii. Ms. D. and Vishvauatha 
read as in the printed iext; Puri Su. Ms. reads (which is appa¬ 
rently wrong); the Tdtparya reads though the Nyayasuch* 

Inbandha reads as in the printed text. Su. Ms. C. however reads— 

f * By concentration * is meant the keeping of the Soul within its own abode 
in the lotus of the heart. As such concentration is present also duriug deep sleep, 
we have the additional qualification * which is accompanied by Ac/—which ex* 
dudes Deep Sleep.—Tatparya. 
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already answered. How the Internal organ is not all-pervad¬ 
ing we have explained before (in course of our refutation 
of the Sahhhya), by “ pointing out that in reality the Internal 
Organ is atomic. “ But in that case the perceiving of 
the movement of one's own limbs would not be possible. 

If you mean by this that—“ He whose Internal 
organ is atomic can never have the perception 
of the movement of his own limbs ; as the atomic Internal 
organ could not be in contact with the (moving) hand and 
the eye at one and the same time, *”—then our answer is 
that this is not right; t because the effort (required for the 
movement of the hand) and the perception can very well 
appear at one and the same time, on account of the contact 
of the Soul, the Mind and the Body being simultaneous; that 
is, the contact of the Soul with the Body, and that of the 
Soul with the Mind £ come about simultaneously ; so that the 
movement of the limb would be due to the contact of the 
Soul with the Body, § while the activity of the visual organ 
(necessary for the perceiving of the said motion) would be 
due to the contact of the Soul with the Mind ;—and while 
the movement of the man's limb is due to his effort, his 
perceiving of it is brought about by the contact of the object 
perceived (t. e. the moving limb) with the says of right 
emanating from the eyes. Further, inasmuch as we do 

•The moving of the hand is due to the effort of the Soul operating on that 
limb, so that when the Hand moves it should be in contact with the Mind ; 
similarly when something would be seen by the Eye, the Eye would have to be 
in contact with the Mind. Now if the Mind is atomic it cannot be in contact 
with the hand and the Eye at one and the same time ; hence the man could never 
aee his own moving hand. 

t Though the rf is not essential, yet it is better to have it, 

t The right reading is : 4 

§ The heading in both editions is wrong. The right reading is iT^T7*TOTfT5t- 
as found in the f&tparya. 
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not postulate any c parts ’ for the Soul, the objection can 
h&ve no force against us. If the Soul had parts, then alone 
could it be said that the Mind is in contact with one part 
of it, while the Body is in contact with another part, and 
then alone would the objection regarding the perceiving of 
the movements of one’s own limbs have some force :—he, 
however, for whom the Soul has no parts, cannq't be affected 
by the said objection ; as (according to him) the Mind could 
very well be in contact with the Soul which is also in contact 
with the Body. 

Bhasya on Su. (39). 

[P. 237, L. 17 to P. 238, L. 3]. 

[Objection'] —“ It has been said that during “ Meditation 
no cognitions appear in regard to the objects of the senses ; 
hut— 

“ This is not possible ; (A) because certain objects 

ARE EXTREMELY POWERFUL.”— (Sutra 39). 

“In some cases, Cognitions will appear, even in the 
“ absence of any wish on the part of the person ; so that 
“what has been asserted cannot be right;—why?— be - 
“ cause certain objects are extremely powerful. As a matter of 
“ fact, we find that sometimes, even though the man has no 
“ wish for the cognising, the cognition does appear, as -we 
“ find in the case of the thundering of the clouds and 
“ such things ^which we cannot help hearing, even against 
“ our wish). So that the said particular kind of meditation 
(i cannot be possible. ” 

Fartika on Su. (3?). 

[P. 531, LI. 11—12.] 

“ This is not postible-elc. etc.— saysthe Sutra. The said prac - 
<c tice of the particular Mind of Meditation is not possible; be- 
“ cause in some cases even though the man does not wish it, the 
the Cognition does appear; as we find in the case of such 
things as the thundering of the clouds and the like.” 

Sutra (40). 

“(B) Also because Cognitions are brought about 
by Hunger &c.” (Su. 40). 
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Bhasya on Su. (40). 

[P. 238, LI. 5-6.3 

“ Sueli tilings as Hunger and Thirst, Heat and Cold, and 
Disease bring “ about cognitions even against our wish. 
Hence no c concentration (or one^poinbedness, of the Mind) 
is possible.” 

Varlika on Su. (40). 

[P. 531, L. 14-15.] 

u Also because Sfc. fyc. —says the Sutra. Cognitions are 
brought about “ by Hunger and Thirst, even against our wish ; 
hence also the said particular kind of Meditation is not 
possible / 5 

Bhasya on Sutra (41), 

P. 238, L. 6 . to L. 11). 

It is possible that the man may renounce Meditation 
and become agitated, and there may also be causes tending 
to bring about such agitation as constitutes an obstacle 
to Meditation ; but even so,— 

Meditation would be brought about by the foroe 

OF THE FRUIT OF WHAT HAS BEEN PREVIOUSLY ACCOMPLISHED 

(Su. 41). 

* What has been previously accomplished * —stands for the 
Merit and Wisdom, acquired in previous lives.,—which serve 
to bring about True Knowledge ;— € Force of the fruit* —stands 
for the faculty born of Yogic practices; if there were no 
fruits of such practices, people would never pay any heed 
to them ; even in the case of ordinary worldly acts, we find 
that constant practice produces a certain faculty. 

Vdrtika on Su. (41). 

[P. 531, L. 17 to P. 532, L. fi.] 

Meditation is brought about Sfc. Sfc. —3ays the Sutra. ‘ What 
has been previously accomplished 9 —stands for the particular 
form of Meditation practised in the preceding bodies;—the 
r P 532 * fruit * that Merit, and this is what again 

brings about another particular kind of 
Meditation; and this particular kind of Meditation leads 
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to the suppression of external objects. Even in the case 
of the ordinary man it is found that when he is rapt in 
meditation, even though the external objects may gather 
round him, yet no cognitions appear for him; how 
much more so then should this be the case with the Yogin P If 
Cognitions were to appear simply because there are external 
objects gathering round the man, then such Cognitions would 
appear also after Final Release; because for the released 
man also, certain external objects do gather round him, so 
that cognitions should still go on appearing, (which is 
absurd). 

Bhasya on Su. (42). 

[F. 238, L. 11 to L. 16.] 

Jt is for the removal of the obstacles (to Meditation) 
that— 

There is tbk advice that yoga should be practised 

IN FORESTS, OAVES AND RIVER-BANKS* (Su. 42). 

The Merit produced by the practice of Yoga follows the 
Sou] in other births also ; and when the Merit that brings 
about True Knowledge has reached a high stage of 
development, and the Exercise of Meditation has assumed 
high proportions,—True Knowledge appears. We have 
actually found that Meditation serves to suppress the force 
of even powerful objects ; as for example, even the ordinary 
man says—‘ My mind was elsewhere, I did not hear this/ or 
‘ I did not know this. * 

Farfika on Su. (42). 

[The Vdr(ilea has nothing to say on this SQtra.] 

Bhdsya on Su. (43). 

[P. 239, L. 17 to L. 19.] 

[Says the Opponent]—“But if you admit the fact (urged 
in Su. 39) that on account of the force of certain extremely 
powerful objects, Cognitions appear even against the man's 
wish,—then, 

THIS CONTINGENCY WOULD ARISE ALSO UPON FlNAIi 

Release *\—(Su. 43). 
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' 6t Even when the man has become released , it would bo 
possible for Cognitions to appear, by reason of the force of 
external objects.” 

Vartika on Su. (43). 

[The Vartika has nothing to say on this Sutra.] 

Sutra (44). 

Not so; fob Cognition is sure to appear only in 

THE ACCOMPLISHED Body. (Su. 44.) 

Bhdsya on Su. (44). 

[P. 233, L. 21 to L. 23.] 

It is only when the Body, —as the receptacle of Activity, 
Sense-organs and Objects,—has been accomplished, under the 
influence of Karma (past deeds) that the presence of this cause 
makes the appearance of Cognitions sure to come about; 
so that however powerful the external object may be, 
it is not able to bring about Cognitions in the Soul; for the 
external object has been found to have that power (of bringing 
about Cognitions) only when it is in contact with a Sense- 
organ. [And no such contact is possible in the case of the 
person who has attained Final Release], 

Vartika on Su, (44V 

[P. 532, LI. 10-11.] 

Not so etc. etc.—s&ys the Sutra. It is only when the 
Body is there that the external object gives rise to Cognitions, 
—and not when there is no Body. 

Sufra (44). 

And there is absence of that when Final Release 

HAS BEEN ATTAINED. (Su. 45.) 

Bhasya on S&. (45). 

[P. 239, L. 2 to L. 6 } 

1 That *—stands for the Body and the Sense-organs, 
which contain the causes of cognition; and of this there is 
absence when Final Release has been attained; for the simple 
reason that there are no Merit and Demerit left (to bear 
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fruition). Hence the allegation (in Su. 43) that a the coh- 
tingency would arise also upon Final Release -is not true. 

It is for this reason that Final Release consists of freedom 
from all kinds of pain; inasmuch as the root of all pain, and 
the receptacle of all pain,—z.e., the Body aud the Sense-organs 
absolutely cease upon the attainment of Final Release, it 
follows that Final Release consists in absolute freedom from 
all pain ; for without its root, and without its receptacle, no 
pain can appear. 

Vartika on Su. (45). 

[P. 532, LL 13 15.] 

And there is absence fyc. fyo. —says the Sutra . ‘ Of that 1 

—i. e . of the Body &c., which are the cause of Cognitions, 
there is absence when Final Release has been attained. It is 
for this reason that Final Release consists in freedom from 
all pain; that is, because upon final Release, the root of all 
pain as well as all pain cease to exist—therefore freedom 
from pain constitutes Final Release. 

Section (46). 

For that pubpose (there should be) Embell¬ 
ishment * of the Soul, by means of restraints and 
observances and such other methods of internal 
discipline as may be learnt from the Science of yoga. 

(Su. 46.) 

Bhasya on Su. (46). 

[P. 239, L. 9 to L. 13,] 

For the purpose of attaining Final Release, there should 
be 1 embellishment of the Soul \ —Restraints 9 are the means 
of acquiring merit, common to men in all conditions of life ; 
while * Observances 1 are peculiar to each condition. 'Embellish¬ 
ment of the Soul 1 —consists in the destruction of Demerit 
and accretion of Merit.— f Internal discipline * should be 
learnt from the science of Yoga; it consists of Penance, 
Controlling of the Breath, Abstraction of the Mind, Contempla¬ 
tion and Concentration of the Mind; and the practice of the 

* VishvAnatha reads, ‘ dtmasamskdra ’ and explains it as realisation of the Soul. 
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renouncing of objects of sense serves to remove attachment 
and hatred. The other * methods * consist of the details of 
conduct laid down for Yoga [such as concentrating of the Mind, 
eating only particular kinds of food, not staying at one place 
for any length of time, and so forth]. 

Vartika on Su. (46). 

[P. 533, LI. 16. 1—2.] 

For that purpose etc. etc .—says the Sutra . For the purpose 
of attaining Final Release, there should be ‘ embellishment 
of the Soul 9 by means of Restraints and Observances. 

Sutra (47). 

[There should also be] repetition op the study op 

THE SCIENCE, AS ALSO FRIENDLY DISCUSSION WITH PERSONS 

LEARNED IN THE SCIENCE. (Su. 47). 

Bhcisya on Su. (47). 

[P. 239, L. 15 to 18.] 

* For that purpose * ha3 to be construed with this Sutra 
also. The term * jhana 9 stands for that by which things are 
known, j hay ate ariena, i. e. the Science of the Soul;—the 
* graham \ * study,* of this consists in reading it and retain¬ 
ing it in the mind ;—the ‘ repetition * of such study means 
the carrying on of it continuously, in the shape of reading it, 
listening to it (being expounded) and pondering over it.— 
'* Friendly discussion with persons learned in the Science *—is 
meant to bring about consolidation of the knowledge acquir¬ 
ed ; this * consolidation 9 consists in—(1) the removing of 
doubts, (2) the knowing of things not already known, (3) the 
confirmation (by the opinions of the learned) of the conclus¬ 
ions already arrived at (by one’s self).—the term * samvada 9 
means * * samaya vadah *, * discussion for the sake of coming 
to an agreement *; [ i. e. friendly discussion , 9 ] 

Vartika on Su. (47). 

[P. 533, LI. 4-5.] 

Repetition of the study of the Science, etc., etc^—^ Jhana* 
grahana * means ‘ study of the Science \ ‘ Persons learned in 

9 The reading of the printed text ^nTI^TO o‘ ves no sense, th« right reading 
SWn* TO * s supplied by the Puri Ms. 
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the Science ’ are those who know the means (of acquiring True 
Knowledge). 

Bhasya on Su. (48). 

[P. 239, li, 19 to P. 240, L. 1.] 

The expression ‘ friendly discussion with persons learned 
in the Science ’ (occurring in the preceding SU(ra) is vague ; 
it is explained in the following Sutra. 

Sutra (48,'. 

That (friendly discussion) should be carried on 

WITH THE PUPIL, THE TEACHER, COMPANIONS IN 8TUDY, AND 

OTHER WELL-KNOWN LEARNED PERSONS,—WHO WISH WELL 

(TO THE ENQUIRER) AND WHO ARE NOT JEALOUS OF HIM*. 

(Su. 48). 

The meaning of the -5 ultra is explained by its own words. 

Vartika on SQ. (48). 

[The Vartika has nothing to say on this SiS^ra.] 

Bhasya on Su. (49). 

[P. 240, L. 2 to L. 6.J 

It might be thought that—the putting forward of theories 
and counter-theories Would be unpleasant to the other party 
(the teacher and the rest); [with a view to this we have the 
following (Sw/ra.J 

Sutra (49). 

Being a seeker (after truth) [the man should 

CARRY IT on] FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF HIS PURPOSE, 

EVEN WITHOUT PUTTING FORWARD ANY COUNTER-THEORIES. 


° The Commentators have explained * tam ’ as referring to the 1 person learned in 
the Science \ and * abhyupeydt * as jdtily&l ; by this the Sutra would mean that one 
should know the persons mentioned as ‘ learned in the Science.—Similarly i zhreyorihi- 
thih ’ they explain as meaning 1 those that have faith in Final Belease.* We have 
thought it best to deviate from this explanation. In the case of the former, it 
is not easy to construe the instrumental in : 

and as regards the latter, it is very much simpler, and more in keeping with 
the epithet dnasUyibhih ’, to take it in its natural sense ‘ those who wish well 
as it is only such well-wishers whose intercourse can be entirely friendly and 
eonducive to good. 
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* Re should carry on the discussion * (of the foregoing Sutra) 
has to be construed here also. Inasmuch as the man is 
desirous of acquiring knowledge from the other person, he 
should simply express a desire to learn the truth; and thus 
without trying to establish any theory of his own, he should 
clarify (correct) his own view of things,—specially by realis¬ 
ing the fact that the doctrines of several philosophers are 
mutually contradictory [and from among these accepting 
what is right and rejecting what is wrong], 

Vdrtika on Su. (49). 

[The Vaitika has nothing to say on this Sutra.'] 

End of Section (5). 


Section (6). 

[Sutras 50-51.] 

The Defending of True Knowledge , 

Bhusya on Su. (50). 

[P. 240, L. 7 to L. 10.] 

Through excessive partiality to their own theories, some 
people transgress all bounds of reasoning; in that case— 

Disputation and Wrangling (should be carried 
on) for the purpose of defending his determination 

to GET AT THE TRUTH, JUST AS THE HEDGE OF THORNY 
BRANCHES IS PUT UP FOR THE PROTECTION OF SPROUTING 
SEEDS. (SU. 50). 

This however is meant only for those persons who have 
not acquired True Knowledge, whose defects have not been 
removed, and who are still making an attempt for those 
purposes. 

Vdrtika on Su. (50). 

[P. 533, LI. 14—16.] 

Disputation and Wrangling etc . etc .—says the Sutra . 
What the Sutra moan 3 is that what is herein said Should be 
done only by such persons in whom True Knowledge has 
not yet appeared. 
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Bhasya on Su, (51). 

[P. 240, L. 11 to L. 14] 

When one has been rudely addressed by an Opponent, ei¬ 
ther through vanity (of superior knowledge', or through sheer 
prejudice (against truth), or through some other similar 
reason desire for wealth, fame &c.),—then he (failing 
to perceive the right answer to the ill-mannered allegations 
of the Opponent)— 

Should pick up a quarrel iyrrn him and proceed 

TO DEAL WITH HIM BY DISPUTATION AND BY WRANGLING* 

(Su. 51). 

4 Pick up a quarrel 9 — i . e. with a view to defeating the 
Opponent,—and nob with a view to getting at the truth. But 
this should be done only for the purpose of defending true 
Science, * and not for the purpose of obtaining wealth, honour 
or fame. 

Thus ends the Bhasya on the II Daily Lesson 
of Discourse IY. 

Varlika on Su. (51). 

[P. 533, L. 16 toP. 524, L. 5. ) 

When onehas been rudely addressed by the Opponent etc . etc , 
he should pick up etc . etc .—says the Sutra . c Tabhyam 9 — i>e. 
by Disputation and by Wrangling. ‘ j Pick up a quarrel 9 etc .— 
with a view to defeating the Opponent , and not with a view to 
getting at the truth . Bill this should be done etc. etc .—says 
the Bhasya . 

4 Rebirth, as related to Activity and Defect, has been 
fully explained ; Fruition, Pain and Release, as also the means 
of Release, have been described (in the fourth Adhyaya). 9 

End of the Varlika on Daily Lesson II of Discourse IV. 

End of Discourse IV. 

* The motive prompting the man should be—If this ill-mannered person is 
allowed to go undefeated, then ordinary men will accept his conclusions as the 
right ones, and this would bring about a total confusion relating to Dharma and 
true Philosophy,—says the Ifrtparya. 
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Adfiyaya V, 

Daily Lesson /• 

Section (1). 

[Sutras 1—3.] 

The Futile Rejoinders consisting in the Unfair Urging of 
the Fallacy of * Neutralisation. 9 

Bhasya on Su. (1). 

[P. 241, L. 1, to L. 9.] 

Futile Rejoinder having been defined (in Su. 1-2-18) as 
€ that objection which is taken on the basis of mere similarity 
and dissimilarity , 9 it was described briefly under Su. I - 2 - 20 , 
where it was pointed out that ‘ there is multiplicity of Futile 
Rejoinders owing to there being several and diverse varieties 
of it; * this Futile Rejoinder is now described in detail. The 
Futile Rejoinders herein described consist of arguments 
urged in confutation of the argument that has been put 
forward in demonstration of a certain conclusion ; and their 
number is twenty-four; * they are as follows :— 

° Among commentators there has been a great deal of discussion in regard 
to the exact character of this Fifth Discourse and its connection with what has 
gone before. To the end of Adh. IV, we had the Examination, ‘ Parlksa, * of 
what had been mentioned in Su, 1-1-1 and defined in the rest 4S; Adh.il ; ; so that 
the natural subject-matter of Adh. V should consist in the continuation of the 
same Examination of things ; what we find however in this Adhy&ya are defini¬ 
tions of the several varieties of Futile Rejoinders and Clinchers. Hence the 
difficulty. 

The Tdtparya says—The proper place for the defining of the particular kinds 
of Futile Rejonder and Clinchers was just afcer the general definition of these in 
Adh. I ; yet the author of the Sutra intentionally omitted to do it there, in order 
not to delay the examination of the 4 objects of cognition, ’ for which the pupils 
were growing anxious ; and having finished all that, he now naturally reverts to the 
defining of the several varieties of the two categories that he had left undefined. 
Further, the last part of the preceding A dhyiya having dealt with 1 Disputation 
and Wrangling, ’ it is in connection with those that the Sage deals with Futile Re¬ 
joinder and Clincher, which can occur only in Disputation and Wrangling; up that 
the sequence of Adh. V is all right; its subject-matter arising directly out of 
what has occurred towards the end of the preceding Adhydya* 

The Parithuddhi euters into a long discussion as to whether Adh. V is. meant 
to be ‘ Definition * or 1 Examinitioa ’ ; aad comes to the conclusion that its subject 
matter consists of Definition. 
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Sutra (1). 

(1) Parity,* per Similarity, (2) per Dissimilarity, 

(3) per Augmentation, (4) per Subtraction, (5) per 
Uncertainty, (6) per Certainty, (7) per Shuffling, 

(8) per Probandum, (9) per Convergence, (10) per 
Non-convbrgenoe, (11) per Continued Question, (12) 
per Counter-instance, (13) per Non-generation (14) 
per Doubt, (15i per Vacillation, (16) per Non-pro- 
BATIVENESS, t 07. per Presumption, (18) per N‘.in¬ 
difference, (19) per Evidence, \20) per Apprehension, 

(21) per Non-apprehension, (22> per Non-etbrnality, | 

(23) p$r Eternality and (24) per Character of 
effect.’—(S u. 1.) 

When the argument urged in confutation is through 
similarity, and does not differ in validity from the argument 
put forward in demonstration, it constitutes * Parity per 
Similaritythe said‘non-difference’wa shall exemplify in 
the particular instances that we shall cite. ‘ Parity -per Dissim¬ 
ilarity ’ and the other Futile Etejoinders may be similarly 
described. 

( Vurtili-a on Sfl. (1). 

[P. 535, LI. to 535, L. 1.] 

Futile Rejoinder having been described ouly briefly, it 
had to be described in greater detail; hence is the present 

* Udayahacharya in hi s Bodhasiddhi ( Nydyaparishista ) thus explains the 
signification of the term 1 szma ’ occurring at the end of these names.—(1) Accord¬ 
ing to the V&rfik&i it means ‘equalising’ ; i. e the Futile Rejoinder is put forward 
for the purpose of counter-poising or neutralising the effects of the original 
Reasoning ;=—($) according to the Bhxsya, it means that the Futile Rejoinder is 
put up with a view to show that there is nothing in the original reasoning W/hich 
differentiates it from what is now put forward ; [there is not much difference 
between these two].—(3) others explain it as meaning that the Futile Rejoinder 
puts the original reasoner on exactly the same footing as his Opponent putting 
forward the Rejoinder ;—(4> the Equality’ of the Futile Rejoinder lies in the fact 
that while demolishing the reasoning of the first party, it demolishes itself also. 
[Udayanacliarya himself accepts this Last explanation.] 

f is the correct reading. 

% The printed text reads but from the later Siltras, it is 

clear that comes after hence the right reading is 
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Discourse started; the first Sutra whereof is —'Parity 
per Similarity fyo. fyc. ’ Futile Rejoinder is that reasoning 
set up in refutation of a reasoning propounded in demonstra¬ 
tion, which (in reality) is incapable of refuting the 
latter. 

“ Inasmuch as the putting forward of the Futile Rejoind¬ 
er has been prohibited, and as it consists only of wrong 
answers, it is not right to set it up at all. The use of the 
Futile Rejoinder Las been prohibited in the following sen¬ 
tence—* Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers should be 
avoided by one in his own assertions’ { Bhctsya , Text, P. 7, 
L. 2.),; and, further, Futile Rejoinder is not the right answer 
to an argument; hence it is not right to set up a Futile Re¬ 
joinder/* 

This is not right, for the useful purpose served by the 
setting up of the Futile Rejoinder has also been pointed out 
in the passage—* these can be urged with force against 
others ’ ( Bhasya % Text, P. 7, L, 8). In fact sometimes the 
Futile Rejoinder may be set up even in refutation of a valid 
reasoning; i. e. though the first propounder of the thesis 
may think that the reasoning put forward against him is 
sound, yet being desirous of obtaining wealth, honour and fame 
[and being anxious to guard the Truth against attack] he 
sets up a Futile Rejoinder; his motive in so doing being as 
follows :—‘ It may be that being upset by my Futile Rejoind- 

Var P 536 er > ot ^ er P ar ty ma 7 not be able to per¬ 

ceive the right answer to my Rejoinder; so 
if the other party is really unable to find a suitable answer, 
he is defeated ; while if I do not set up the Rejoinder,_the 
other party would obtaia absolute victory over me; and 
certainly rather than suffer such total defeat, it is better that 
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I should render the issue (of the disputation) doubtful, hence 
it is best that I should set up the Futile Rejoinder. ’* 

Other people have held that the Futile Rejoinder serves 
the purple of rebutting invalid reasonings. Some people 
hold that the Futile Rejoinder should be set up for the pur¬ 
pose of setting aside unsound arguments. They declare as 
follows :—‘ When an unsound argument has been put forward, 
a Futile Rejoinder may be set up, either (a) by reason of 
the fact that the person setting it up, is unable to detect the 
flaw in the argument (and thus to set up the right answer), 
or fb) on account of the desire on his part to point out the 
flaw in the argument by placing before him an undesirable 
contingency (a dilemma).’ f 

This however is not right; as there would, in such cases, 
be no need for the Futile Rejoinder: if the first party knows 
that the argument put forward against him is unsound, then 
he should naturally proceed to point out the flaw in it that 
he has actually detected, and there would thus be no need 
for setting up the Futile Rejoinder. If, on the other hand, 

*In sheer opposition to Truth, the Opponent sets up an argument against it 
the expounder of the Truth finds himself unable to meet that argument;—he 
feels that if he fails to provide an answer, the audience, consisting of men of 
ordinary capacity, would be misled to believe that the Truth is otherwise than 
whafc has been propounded by him ;—hence he meets the Opponent’s argument by 
means of a Rejoinder which he knows to be futile, and yet he sets up with the 
idea that, in case the Opponent fail* to detect and expose the fallacy in the 
Rejoinder, the worst that would happen would be that the audience would he left 
in doubt as to the issue of the conflict. Even this is better than that the cause of 
Truth should suffer total defeat. Though as a matter of fact it is not possible that 
there should be any valid argument against a true thesis, yet the expounder of this 
may not be able t j perceive the fallacy in the argument against it, and so may regard 
it as ‘ valid ’— Tatparya . 

tEven though he knows the right answer to the Opponent’s argument, yet he 
elects to meet him with the Futile Rejoinder, for the purpose of convincing him 
of the fallaciousness of his argument by placing before him the following 
dilemma 4 1 know that my rejoinder is defective ; but so is yours j so that if 
your argument is right, mine also should be so. ’— Tatparya . 
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he does not detect any flaw in the Opponent’s argument, 
how could he set up any Futile Rejoinder at all ? He who 
does not understand things can not set up any arguments* 
If he were to set up arguments without understanding 
things, then he might say anything he liked; and there would 
be no restriction at all (to his assertions). 

What we have just said also sets aside the view that the 
first five Futile Rejoinders are set up against the ‘Inde¬ 
cisive ’ Reasoning. Some people have said that—“ when the 
other party has put forward an indecisive reasoning, then 
should one set up the first five Futile Rejoinders.”—This view 
also is set aside by what we have just said.—“How?”—If 
the man knows that the Opponent’s reasoning is indecisive, it 
is this defect that he should point out; while if he does not 
recognise any such defect, he is ignorant (and can say noth¬ 
ing to the point). 

What we have said also disposes of the view regarding 
the sequence of right and wrong arguments ;—that is, the 
view that, “ when the Opponent puts forward a right argu¬ 
ment, he should be met with a right argument, and when 
he puts forward a wrong argument, he should be met with 
a wrong argument [and both these arguments in answer 
constitute the Futile Rejoinder].”—But the * right’ argument 
is that which consists in the pointing out of defects in the 
Proposition and other factors of the reasoning put forward 
by the Opponent; and such an argument would be a right 
answer, and it would not be a Futile Rejoinder. Thus the 
view in question cannot be right; as it shows that the persons 
who hold it are ignorant of the real character of ‘Futile 
Rejoinder 

°The subject-matter'of the disputation is one that the first party has fully 
studied ; and if he is unable to detect flaws in the arguments put forward against 
what he has fully studied, he cannot have the ready wit necessary for the setting 
up of the Futile Rejoinder. 
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€ Parity / c Sama\ consists in the propounding of an 
argument for the purpose of equalising ( counterpoising , 
the original argument) ; and what is meant by the 
names of the Futile Rejoinders is that equalisng is 
done by similarity , Equalising is done by dissimilarity , 
and so forth; so that the setting up of these Rejoinders 
is for the purpose of equalising (the original argu¬ 
ment) : the * equalising ’ may or may not be actually 
accomplished; but the man who puts forward the Futile 
Rejoinder does so with the intention of 6 equalising*; just as in 
ordinary life a man makes efforts for the sake of his family 
[and the efforts may or may not be actually fruitful]. 

Or, c Parity 5 may be taken to imply the absence of any 

peculiar reason (in favour of the original 
Var. P. 537. r ' P 

argument, as against the counter-argument 

set up in the Futile Rejoinder) ; the sense of the latter 

being— 5 you do nob indicate any particular reason in 

support of your argument the idea with which the person 

puts forward the Futile Rejoinder being — 5 my reasoning 

is exactly like yours/ 

The Futile Rejoinders can not all be urged against all 
reasonings (as some people have held); for the simple reason 
that they are not equally applicable to all. As a matter of 
fact, all Futile Rejoinders are nob applicable to all reasonings; 
e.g., when the original argument is based upon 5 dissimilarity/ 
one could not set up those Futile Rejoinders that consist of 
* Parity * per 5 Superiority’, or 5 Inferiority’, or 5 Uncertainty/ 
or 5 Certainty or 5 Shuffling/ 

By 5 Parity/ 5 Equalising/ it is not meant that there is 
equality between the propounder of the original thesis and 
the propounder of the Rejoinder; because the Futile Rejoinder 
is always wrong answer ; so that the propounder of the Futile 
Rejoinder must be one whose view is wrong; while in regard 
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to the propounder of the original thesis, it is uncertain as to 
what he says being right or wrong [so that there can be no 
equality between the two protagonists.] 11 

Bhcisya on Sfi. (2). 

[P. 241, L. 10 to P. 242, L. 11.] 

The definition (of these Futile Rejoinders) is as follows 
Sutra (2). 

(1) and (2 )—The original Proposition having been 

PROPOUNDED ON THE BASIS OP A SIMILARITY AND DISSIMI¬ 
LARITY, ip the Opponent seeks to prove the contrary 
op its predicate, also on the basis of similarity and 

DISSIMILARITY, WE HAVE INSTANCES OP ‘PaRITY PER DISSIMI¬ 
LARITY, ' and ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity.*! (Sfi. 2). 

(1) When the original proposition is propounded on the 
basis of similarity, if the Opposition to it, seeking to establish 
the contrary of its predicate, is set up also on the basis of 
similarity,—and this Opposition does not differ from the 
argument put forward in support of the original proposition,— 
it is a case of tint Opposition which is called‘Parity per 
Similarity \ E.g. The Proposition having been in the form 
* The Soul must be active,—because every Substance is 
endowed with qualities conducive to activity,—the clod of 
of earth, which is a substance, is endowed with qualities 
conducive to activity, and is found to be active,—the Soul 
also is so,—therefore the Soul must be active; '—the Opponent 
sets up the following opposition to it, also on the basis of 
Similarity ‘ The Soul must be inactive,—because every all- 
pervading substance is inactive,—Akasha, which is an all- 


* The twenty-four Futile Rejoinders have been classified under sixteen heads, 
described in Sections 2 to 17. I, comprising (1) and (2), is the wrong urging of 
the fallacy of ‘neutralisation 7 ; II, comprising (3) to (8) is in the form of putting 
forward alternatives regarding the Probandam and the Example; III, comprising 
(9), and (10), bears upon the convergence and divergence of paira of< things ; IV, 
comprising (11) and (12), also bears upon continued Question.and Counter-instance; 
the rest comprising only one each. 

•fSldharmyavaidhdai'myabhytim is to be construed with * upasamhxrej as also with 
teiddharmaviparyayopapattehy' r-according to the interpretation of the Bhasya* 
Vishvanatba appears to construe it only with the latter terra. 
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pervading substance, is inactive,—the Soul also is so,— 
therefore the Soul must be inactive/ And there is no special 
reason why on the ground of its similarity to active substances 
the Soul should regarded as active , and it should not be 
regarded as inactive , on the ground of its similarity to 
inactive* substances ;—so that inasmuch as there is no special 
reason I which makes one or the other more valid), this is 
an instance of Futile Rejoinder called * Parity per Similarity/ 
[This is a case where the original Proposition is based upon 
Similarity, and the Opposition to it is also based upon 
Similarity]. 

(2) An instance of * Parity per Dissimilarity * (in opposition 
to the same Proposition) is the following—‘the clod of earth 
which is endowed with qualities conducive to activity, is 
found to be limited iu its extent,— the Soul is not so limited— 
therefore the Soul cannot be active, lifce the clod of Earth 
there being no special reason why, on the basis of its 
similarity to an active substance, the Soul should be regarded 
as active ,—and why, on the basis of its dissimilarity to the 
active substance, it should not bo regarded as inactive ; and 
inasmuch as there is no such special reason, it is a case 
of ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity/ [This is case of the Proposi¬ 
tion being based on Similarity, and the Opposition on 
Dissimilarity]. 

(3) The original Proposition being set up on the basis 
of dissimilarity ‘ The Soul must be iuactive,—because it is 
all-pervading,— every active substance is found to be not 
all-pervading, as iu the case of the clod of Eirth,—the Soul 
is not so non-all-pervading,—hence it must be inactive’ 

4 the following opposition is set up on the basis of dissimi¬ 
larity:— 4 the Jkasha, which is an inactive substance, is found 
to be devoid of qualities conducive to activity,—the Soul is 
not so devoid of such qualities,—hence the Soul cannot be 
inactive’;—and there is no special reason why, on the ground 
of its dissimilarity to the active substance the Soul should be 
regarded as inactive , and why, on the ground of its dissimilarity 
to the inactive substance, it should not be regarded as active ; 
thus there being no such special reason, this is an instance of 
‘ Parity per Dissimilarity \ [This is an instance of the 
Proposition as well as its Opposition both being based 
upon Dissimilarity,] 
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(4) An instance of * Parity per Similarity * (in opposition 
to the same Proposition)*—‘the clod of Earth which is 
active, is found to be endowed with qualities conducive to 
activity,—the Soul also is so endowed,—hence it should 
be active —there is no special reason why, on the ground of 
its dissimilarity to the active substance, the Soul should 
be regarded as inactive 9 and why, on the ground of 
its similarity to the active substance, it should not be 
regarded as active; and there being no such special reason, 
this is an iustanee of * Parity per Similarity.* [This is an 
instance of the Proposition being based upon Dissimilarity 
and the Opposition on Similarity . 

Vartika on 3u. (2). 

[P. 537, L. 10 to P. 538, L. 9 ] 

The original proposition having been etc. etc .—says the 
Sutra. * Parity per Similarity * and ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity* 
— are two forms of Opposition. ( 1 ) When the proposition is 
propounded on the basis of Similarity , there is opposition 
set up against it on the basis of another Similarity , which is 
contrary to the former Similarity , (2) and when the 
Proposition is propounded on the basis of Dissimilarity , there 
is opposition set up against it on the basis of a Similarity , 
contrary to the said Dissimilarity ;—-both these constitute 
4 Parity per Similarity ,* E.g. (1) The Proposition being in 
the form * Sound must be non-eternal,—because it has 
the character of being produced, and such things as the 
Jar and the like, which have the character of being 
produced, are found to be non-eternal, *—the following 
opposition is setup against it. ‘ If Sound is regarded as 
non-eternal by reason of its similarity to tbe non-eternal Jar, 
it should have to be regarded as Eternal also, because it has 
incorporeality % which forms its similarity to Akftsha which 
is eternal. * (2) The same Proposition being put forward 

* The words wanting in the printed text is supplied by the 

Puri Ms. B, and also Mss. C and D. 
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on the basis of Sound’s dissimilarity to Aka ska [i. e. * Sound 
must be non-eternal, because it has the character of being 
produced,—and Akasha 9 which is eternal, is not possessed 
of that character], the following opposition is set up against 
it:— 4 If Sound is to be regarded as non-eternal by reason of 
its dissimilarity to the eternal Akasha , it should have to be 
regarded as eternal , by reason of its similarity to the eternal 
Akasha, in the shape of ineorporealiiy ;—if you think that 
©yen though this Similarity is there, Sound cannot be regard¬ 
ed as eternal , then it is not right for you to assert that 
* Sound should be regarded as non-eternal, by reason of its 
similarity to the Jar, or by reason of its dissimilarity to 
Akasha. * 

The urging of the Futile Rejoinder serves to point 
out that there is no special reason (in support of the 
riew propounded in the Proposition); and there being no 
such special reason, the Futile Rejoinder bears the semblance 
Vartika P 538 urging of the fallacy of c Inconclusive- 

(3) Similarly when the proposition is propounded on 
the basis of Dissimilarity and Opposition is set up against 
it on the basis of Dissimilarity contrary to the former, and (4) 
when the Proposition is propounded on the basis of 
Similarity and Opposition is set up against it on the 
basis of a Dissimilarity contrary to the former—we 
have 1 Parity per Dissimilarity. 9 E. g. ( 3) When the same 
argument is put in the form 4 Sound must be non-eternal, 
by reason of its dissimilarity to Akasha , ’ the Opposition is 
set up that 4 it should be regarded as eternal by reason of 
its dissimilarity to the Jar, in the shape of incorporeality. 9, 
(4) The same argument being put forward on the basis of 
similarity to the Jar (in the shape of having the character of 
being produced ), Opposition is set up against it that— 4 If by 
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reason of its similarity to the Jar, Sound is to be regarded 
as non-eternal, then, by reason of its dissimilarity to the 
Jar (in the shape of incorporeality it should have to be 
regarded as eternal; ’—if you think that even though there 
is this dissimilarity , Sound cannot be eternal, then, in that 
case, your reasonings—* Sound must be non-eternal, because 
of its similarity to the non-eterual Jar, and because of its 
dissimilarity to the eternal A/casha’ —are inconclusive (not 
true). This is what constitutes the ? absence of special 
reason. 

Bhasya on Su. (3). 

[P. 242, L. 12 to P. 243, L. 0.] 

The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :— 

Sutra (3). 

The proposition would be established in the same 

MANNER AS THE FACT' OF A CERTAIN ANIMAL BEING THE 

‘COW* IS ESTABLISHED BY THE PRESENCE IN IT* OF THE 

CLASS-CHARACTER OF THE * COW. *-(Su. 5). 

If one were to seek to establish his proposition by means 
of mere 6 similarity, * or by means of mere ‘ dissimilarity, *— 
then there would certainly be the uncertainty (inconclusive- 
ness, urged in the Futile Rejoinder). There is however no 
such uncertainty when the conclusion is based upon a partic¬ 
ular property [such as is invariably concomitant with what 
is sought to be proved] ; e . g. % that a certain animal is the 

*Udayanach&rya in his Bodtia-siddhi says—Each of these two Futile Rejoinders 
is threefold : (1) Bearing upon a true subject (2) bearing upon an untrue subject, 

and (3) consisting of wrong expression. The examples cited in the Vartika 
belong to the first kind (Sound being really non-eternal). Following is the example 
of the second kind:—The Proposition being propounded in the form ‘ Sound must 
be eternal, because it is intangible, like Akasha, ’ the Opposition is set up against 
it that 1 Sound being cognisable, and as such similar to non-eternal things, it 
should be regarded as non-eternal' . * The examples cited in the Bhasya belong 

to the third kind ; as the subject thereof is true, it is ouly the verbal expression 
that is defective. A Rejoinder, even though quite right iu matter, if it is put up 
in wrong form, becomes Futile. 
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cow is proved by reason only of that * similarity of it to the 
cow * which consists in the presence of the particular class-char - 
acter k cow * (which is invariably concomitant, with, insepar¬ 
able from, all cows),—and not by reason of the presence of 
such other prooerties as are different from the presence of the 
dewlap * [which other properties are not invariably concomi¬ 
tant with ail cowsj. Similarly the proposition that a cer¬ 
tain animal is the cow is proved + by reason only of that 
* dissimilarity of ifc to the Horse * which consists in the pre¬ 
sence of the class-character*cow , 5 —and not that dissimilarity 
which might consist in a mere diversity of qualities &c. All this 
has been explained in the section on ‘ Factors of Reasoning * 
(in Bhasya on Su. 1-1-39), where it has been pointed oat that 
in the sentence (formulating the inferential argument), several 
Instruments of Cognition combine together and conjointly 
accomplish the common purpose (of proving the conclusion), 
•—and that the uncertainty (that the futile Rejoinders point 
out) can apply only to Fallacious Reasonings (and not to 
valid reasonings). 

Vartlsa on Su. (3). 

• [P. 538, L. 10 to L. 18.] 

The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders U as 
follows i-±~The proposition would be established etc . etc 9 —says 
the Sutra , Even though between the Horse and the 
Cow, there is similarity consisting of the character of being 
and so forth, and there is also dissimilarity , consisting 
in the (fact of one of them, the Horse, having) uncleft hoofs, 


* The word ' nasn&dieambandh&t ' as it stands, would mean that the said 
conclusion cannot be proved by the presence of the dewlap &c. This however 
would be wrong ; as the presence of the dewlap &c. is as peculiar to, and invari¬ 
ably concomitant with, ail cows, as the class-character i cow' itself. In view of 
this, the fdtparya has explained the compound 1 sdsnddi ’ as meaning properties 
other than the presence of the dewlap, 

t*f fulfil wrong. Read ^ in place of if as found in Puri B, also in 
C and D. 
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—yet, on the, mere ground of the said similarity in the form 
of the character of ‘being’ the Cow cannot become the Horse; 

f 

nor on the mere ground of the dissimilarity in the form of 
unclef t hpofs, the non-Cow can become the Cow . And what 
is the reason for this ?—The reason lies in the fact that one 
(the similarity) is not invariably concomitant (with the ‘ Cow), 
and the other (the dissimilarity} is not exclusively precluded 
(from the ‘Cow’ only). • It is only that ‘ similarity 9 which 
is invariably concomitant, relatively as well as positively, 
with a certain property, that can serve as the ground for 
attributing that property to a certain object; and it is only 
the class-character ‘Cow’ that is so concomitant (with the 
character of being the Cvio) ; hence it is only the presence of 
this class-character ‘ Cow ’ that can prove the fact of a certain 
object being the Cow. In the case in question,/incorporeality * 
is a quality that is positively concomitant, as well as nega¬ 
tively concomitant, with both ‘ eternality* and * non- 
eternality ’; hence the presence of that quality can be a 
ground for regarding Sound either as ‘ eternal 9 or as 
4 non-eternal.’ On the other hand, on the ground of the presence 
of the character of being produced , which is positively 
and negatively concomitant (with 1 non-eternality ’ only,) we 
shall be justified in regarding Sound as ‘non-eternal only.’ 
Thus then, to your assertion—that there is no special reason, 
(in support of the original proposition as against the Futile 
Rejoinders)—our answer is that what we have just pointed out 
(i. e the necessity of invariable concomitance) forms the 
‘special reason* (in support of the original proposition that 
* sound is non-eternal, because it is endowed with the character 
of being produced') 

End of Section (1). 

i i tmsr em k 

* The character of * being ’ is present not only in the Cow, but in all things ; uncleft 
hoof is absent not only in the cow, but in several other animals also, e. g., the buffalo. 
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Section (2). 

[Sutras 4-6.] 

Dealing loith the sin Futile Rejoinders —(3) ‘Parity per 
Augmentation' ( 4 ) ‘ Parity per Subtraction,' (5) ‘ Parity per 
Uncertainty \ (6) ' Parity per Certainty ,’) (7) * Parity per 
Shuffling,’ and {8 ) ‘Parity per Probandum—which are based 
upon the diversity of the character of the Subject and that of the 
Instance. 

Sutra (4). 

Based upon the difference in the properties of the 
‘ Subject ’ * and of the ‘Example* are the Futile 
Rejoinders named (3) ‘ Parity per augmentation,’ (4) 

* Parity per Subtraction (5) * Parity per Uncer¬ 
tainty,’ (6) ‘ Parity per Certainty,’ (7) * Parity Per 
Shuffling and based upon the fact of both (Subject 
and Example) being ‘ objects to be proved’(by Infer¬ 
ence) is the Futile Rejoinder named (S) ‘ Parity per 
Probandum.’— (Su. 4.) 

Dhasya on Su. (4). 

,[P. 243, L.' 9 to P. 244, L. 2.] 

(3) When the Opposer puts forward the contingency of an 
additional property of the ‘Example’ subsisting in the‘Subject’, 
it is ‘ Parity per Augmentation ’f E. g. [against the Proposition 
that ‘ the Soul must be active, because it is endowed with 
properties conducive to action, like the Clod of Earth ’J the 

* ‘ S&lhya ’, says Vi*hvanalha, stands here for ‘paksn. ’, ‘ Subject* The diverse 
character ’ referred to are existence and non-existences 

fTiie property i□ question does not really belong to the * Subject,’ and the 
Kejoinder attributes that property to it; thus there is an accession to, union of, 
the properties of the ‘ Subject. ’ Hence the name 1 Parity per Augmentation,’ 
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Opposition is set up—“ if by reason of the presence of 
qualities conducive to action, the Soul should, like the Olod 
of Barth, be regarded as active, then, like the Clod of Earth, 
it has to be regarded as tangible also ; if it is not tangible, 
like the Clod of Earth, then its,should not be active either; 
or you should point out some special reason (why it should 
be regarded as active , and not as tangible). 9 *- [Here the 
additional quality of tangibility , which is not existent in the 
Soul, is attributed to it].”* 

(.4) When the Opposer urges the contingency of the 
absence of a certain property in the Subject, on the analogy 
of the ‘ Example —it is c Parity per subtraction ; e . g, % 
(against the same Proposition) the Opposition is set up— 
“ inasmuch as the Clod of Earth is found to be active and 
not all-pervading, the Soul also, if active, should be regarded 
as not all-pervading ; or you should point out some special 
reason (why it should be regarded as active and not as 
not all-pervading"'. [Here the property of all-pervadingness 
is subtracted from the Soulj.f 

(5) and (6) * Varnya ’ means c khyapaniya / ‘ that which is 
yet to be known 1 , hence i uncertain 1 ; and 6 avarnya / c certain / 
is the reverse of that; these two properties, fi uncertainty 9 
and ‘ certainty ’, belong respectively to the 4 Subject ’ and the 
‘ Example ’ [the presence of the Probandum in the Example 
being known for certain , while its presence in the Subject is 
still uncertain |; and when, in opp >sition, the opposer reverses 
these qualities {by attributing uncertainty to the ‘ Example/ 
and certainty to the * Subject ’], we have the Futile Rejoinders, 
'Parity per Ihicertainty 9 and * Parity per CertaintyJX 

*Tliis Futile Rejoinder is intended to urge the Fallacy of ‘ Contradiction says 
Udayana. 

f This is intended to urge the Fallacy of the ‘ Unknown \ 

J ‘ Parity per Uncertainty’, by reducing the Example to Uncertainty, makes it 
equal to the *• Subject and ‘ Paiity per Certainty,’ by removing uncertainty from the 
Subject’, makes it equal to the ‘Example’. The ‘ Subject * is that in which the 
presence of the Proba/ndum is doubtful and is sought to be confirmed by the argu¬ 
ment in question ; while the ‘ Example’ is that wherein the presence of the Proban¬ 
dum is .known for certain. 

As an example of ‘ Parity per Uncertainty ’ in the generalised form, Vishvanatha 
puts forward the following Against any argument that the First Party might 
put up in support of his Proposition, the Opponent will set up the following Opposi- 
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(?) The e Example* being endowed with the property 
that constitutes the Probans (proving the desired Proposition,) 
—if the Opponent attributes to it some other property, and 
then urges the fact of this other property being such as 
is not invariably concomitant with the properties of the 
Probandum,—-it is a case of ‘Parity per Shuffling' E.g. 
(against the- same Proposition) we have the Opposition—“ One 
thing endowed with qualties conducive to action is found to 
be possessed of Gravity , as we find in the Clod of Earth 
(Example),—while another thing similarly endowed is found 
to be devoid of Gravity , as we find in the case of Air ;—similarly 
it is possible that while one thing, the Clod of Earth, which 
is endowed with qualities conducive to action, is aotive y 
another thing, the Soul, which is similarly endowed, may be 
ivithout action ;—or you should show some special reason 
(against this).”* 

tion—“ What can prove the Proposition is only that Property which, as Probans, 
subsists in the Subject of that Proposition ;—this Probans must, in order to be 
effective, subsist in the Example also now the principal property that subsists 
in the ‘ Subject’ is the character of having the presence of the probandum doubtful ;— 
and this same character should reside in the Example ; hence the Example also 
should be one in which the presence of the Probandum is doubtf ul —And the follow¬ 
ing is the example of ‘ Parity per Certainty :—“ The Example must be one in which 
the presence of the Probandum is known for certain , the property in the Example 
must also reside in the Subject,—hence the Subject also must be one in which the 
presence of the Probandum is known for certain,—and if the Subject is so, then 
it loses the ^ery character of the ‘ Subject ’, which must be one in which the 
presence of the Probandum is only doubtful 

The ‘ Parity per Uncertainty ” is intended to urge the Fallacy of ‘ contiadiction ’ 
and ‘ Parity per Certainty ’ is intended to urge the Fallacy of the ‘ unknown’—says 
Udayana. 

♦Here the Opponent attributes to the Example, Clod of Earth, the quality of 
‘gravity,’ and then shows that gravity , one quality of the Example, lis not in¬ 
variably concomitant with the qualities conducive to action (as in Air, we find these 
latter, but not the former),—and analogously it may be possible that qualities 
conducive to action , which also belong to the Example, may not be invariably 
concomitant with activity. Here we have a ease of a property (gravity} being 
found in the Example which is not invariably conCQipitanf; vyi|h the Probans, 
‘qualities conducive to action.’ This also includes case (i) where the property 
found in the Example is one with which the Probans is not iuyariahly 
This Futile Rejoinder is intended to urge the Fallacy of IncOncJusiveness,-* 
says Udayana. 
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« 

(8) That character is called ‘ Probandum' which is found 
to be one upon which the whole force of the Probans and 
the other Factors of the Reasoning is operative; and when 
such character is attributed to the ‘ Example it is ‘ Parity 
per Probandum .’ E.g., “ If the Soul is to be regarded as 

active, in the same manner as the Clod of Earth is active, then 
it comes to this that the Clod of Earth is like the Soul,— and 
the Soul is the Subject in regard to which the presence of 
Activity is still to be proved,—hence the Clod of Earth also 
should be One in regard to which the presence of Activity 
is still to be provedif this is not so, then it is not* true 
that the Soul is like the Clod of Earth (which means that 
the Example cited is not right], 

Vartika on Su. (4). 

[P. 539, L. 3 to L. 13.] 

* Augmentation ’ consists in imposing a property that 
does not exist;—and ‘Subtraction’ is the withdrawing of 
the property that is already present* Uncertain ’ is that 
which is yet to be proved; and ‘ Certain ’ is that which has 
not got to be proved.—‘ Shuffling ’ consists in a peculiarity. 
The Opposition that makes use of these constitutes the five 
Futile Rejoinders, * Parity per Augmentation ’, and the rest. 
And when the Opposition shows that the character to be 
proved, and that which has been put forward to prove it, 
stand on the same footing, it is a case of 1 Parity per 
Probandum.’ 

For example, in the Proposition already referred to, it 
having been asserted that the conclusion must be true, because 
such is found to be the case with the Jar,—the opposition 
is set up that,—“ if Sound is like the Jar, then, since the Jar 
has Colour, Sound also should be regarded as colour* 

?f- is Wanting in the printed text; it is found in the Puri Mss. also in C. and D. 
f The Subject, the Probans and the Example must be such as are definitely 
known from other source? of knowledge, and are not dependent upon the reasoning 
Of Which they themselves form parts. That which is to beproved* the Proban¬ 
dum is one that is not so known. If the Example is shown to be one which 
also is still to be proved, this vitiates the entire reasoning. 

This is meant to urge the Fallacy of the ‘ Unknown 
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ed;—this is a case of 4 Parity par Augmentation.* If the Oppo¬ 
sition is set up in the form —" since Sound is colourless, the Jar 
also should have to be regarded as colourless,”—it is a case 
of 4 Parity per Subtraction/ If the Opposition is in the 
form— 44 That the Jar is non-eternal is certain , then the 
non-eternality of Sound also should be certain or ‘ the fact of 
Sound being eternal being uncertain, that of the Jar being so 
should also be uncertain these two are instances of / Parity 

per Uncertainty * and * Parity per Certainty/ If the Opposi¬ 
tion set up is,— 4< Sound may be capable of being produced 
(like the Jar),—-but Sound is produced by Disjunction, while 
the Jar is not produced by Disjunction, so that the diversity 
between the two, in the form of one being eternal and the 
other non-eternal , should be as possible as that in the form 
of one being produced by disjunction while the other is not 
produced by Disjunction /’—this is an instance of 4 Parity per 
Shuffling/ Lastly, when the Opposition is set up in the 
form— 11 What is the reason for asserting that the Jar 
is nm^eternal ; this reason is as muco to be made known as the 
Probandum of the original Proposition,”—since such an 
opposition consists in the setting up of the fact of the Reason 
being like the Probandum , it is called 4 Parity per Probandum. * 
Bhasya on Su. (5), 

[P. 244, L. 2 to L. 7.] 

The answer to the above six Futile Rejoinders i is as 
follows:— / 

Sutra (5). 

Inasmuch as the 4 Reaffirmation ’ (leading to the 
conclusion) is only secured on the basis of a particular 

SIMILARITY (BETWEEN THE 1 SUBJECT * AND THE 4 EXAMPLE)’, 
THERE CAN-BE NO DENIAL OF IT ON THE BASIS OF ANY MERE 
DISSIMILARITY*.—(8u. 5). 

♦Invariable concomitance is the essential element, and when we have 
even one point of similarity which is invariably conccniitant with the Probandum, 
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It is not possible to hide away (i.e. deny) what has been 
duly established ;—and the ‘analogy' (between the Subject 
and the Example) is duly established, if there is some point 
of similarity between them; as we find in the case of the 
well-known analogy ‘as the Cow so the Gavaya’; this being 
so, in regard to the cow and the Gavaya, it is not possible 
to urge that “ there is some difference (of character) between 
the two (and hence the analogy is not right) similarly 
(in the case in question) when on the point of that character 
which is meant to establish the conclusion, it is found that 
it is present in the Example (and in the Subject),—it cannot 
be possible to deny the conclusiveness of the said character 
merely by pointing out that there is some difference between 
the two, consisting in a diversity in their properties, 

Vartika on Su. (5). 

IP. 553, L. 15 to P. 540, L. 6.J 
What the Sutra means is that all that has been urged 
above cannot be accepted ; as it shows that the real meaning 
(character) of the'-Probans has not been grasped We do 
not mean to say that in Sohnd (the Subject) there are found 
all the properties of the Jar (the Example); all that we say 
is that, that property which proves the Probandum 5 and 
which therefore is the (Probans), resides in both. In the 
j Reaffirmation (which is /the fourth factor in our reasoning 
process) we use the expression ‘so is (the Subject, Sound)’; 
and what this expression means is that the character of 
being capable of being produced is re-affirmed of Sound . 
Such being the case, what has been urged under Su, 4) can 
have no meaning at all. When it is said ‘ As the Cow so the 
Gavaya,' it is not meant that all properties of the Cow reside 
in the Gavaya, or that all properties of the Gavaya reside in 
Var P 540 * ^6 Cow : all that is meant by the statement 

is that it affirms in regard to the two animals 
just that property which is common to them. If it meant 

that is enough to prove our conclusion. It is not possible for the ‘Subject’ 
ac d the ‘ Example ’ to have no dissimilarity at all ; that would mean identity. All 
that is necessary is that they should resemble on certain such points as are invariably 
concomitant with the Probandurn, 
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the affirmation of all properties, then, there should not have 
been used the expression * as—so '; the right expression, in 
that case, would be 4 this is the same as that \ Exactly the 
same is the case with the case in question (Sound and 
Jar). 

It has been urged ( Vartika , Text, P. 539, L. 11 &c.) 
that— 44 since between Sound and Jar there is this difference^ 
that while one is produced by Disjunction, the other is not 
so produced, it follows from this that there should be this 
difference also between them, that while one is non-eternal, 
the other is eternal.”—But as a matter of fact, the character 
of being capable of being produced is invariably concomitant, 
negatively as well as positively (with Non-eternality); and 
such is not the case with the character of being produced by 
Disjunction. Further, as a matter of fact, no object, either 
eternal or non-eternal, (with the sole of exception of Sound) 
is ever found such as is produced by Disjunction in the 
same manner as Sound is produced.* [So that being produced 
by Disjunction in this manner would reside in Sound only, 
and as such being too specific , could not prove anything at 
all.] So that the contention of the Opponent (putting up the 
Futile Rejoinder) has no force at all. 

Sutra (6). 

Further, inasmuch as the 4 Example’becomes an 

4 Example’ only by reason of the indication op the 

ACTUAL PRESENCE, IN IT, OP THE PROBANDUM [iT CAN 

NEVER BE SAID TO STAND ON THE SAME FOOTING AS THE 

Probandum, what is still to be proved]. Sutra (6). 

* This has been added with a view to exclude the case of 1 Disjunction born 
of Disjunction, * as this is not ‘ produced in the same way as Sound Sound being 
produced by the Disjunction of its cause or source only ,, while the other 
Disjunction is produced by the disjunction of the cause and the non-cAuse*— 
Tatparya. ' 
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Bhdsya bn Su. (6). 

[244, LI. 9—10,] 

What is indicated (in the Example) is only such a fact as 
is not incompatible with what is agreed upon by all men/ 
ordinary as well as learned; and since it is only when the 
presence of the Probandum is so indicated that the Example 
becomes a true c Example \—there can be no ground for 
saying,that the Example stands on the same footing as the 
Probandum.* 

VdrtUca on Su. (6). 

[P. 540, L. 8 to P. 541, L. 8.J 
When you said that “the Example is the Probandum, 
ivhat is to be proved ”, you did not understand the true 
character of the ‘ Example’. The s Example ’ is that which 
forms the subject of the uudisputed cognitions (of both 
parties); and as such it can never be the Probandum, what 
is to be proved (which is always doubtful). If the cognition 
(involved in the Example) were disputed, it would not be a 
true Example,—being devoid of the characteristics of the 
* Example \ 


[In connection with Futile Rejoinders some people have 
held that—“ their number should be fourteen only, not twenty- 
four, for if they are twenty-four , then] there is needless 
repetition of certain Futile Rejoinders. 5 ’ There is 

however no repetition; (a) because their meanings are 
distinct; it has been explained how the meanings of 6 Parity 
per Augmentation 5 and the restare different from one an¬ 
other;— (b) because we find a distinct difference in the 
manner in which each of them is put forward ; as a matter of 
fact, the way in which 1 Parity per Augmentation * and the 

*The answer given in Su. 5, applies to all the six Futile Rejoinders described 
in So. 4. What is said in Su. 6, is the answer that is applicable to only three 
of them—‘ Parity per Uncertainty/ 1 Parity per Certainty ’ and ‘ Parity per Fro- 
baodum Tdtparya . 
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other Futile Rejoinders are put forward is entirely dif¬ 
ferent. “In this manner there should be an endless 
number/’ If you mean by this that—if the 

.Futile Rejoinders are to be regarded as distinct simply by 
reason of difference in the way in which they are put for* 
ward, then their number cannot be twmtij-four only (but 
endless),”—this has no force; as no limit is intended; it is 
not meant to limit the number of individual Futile Rejoinders 
to tiventy-four only; but this endless variety is due to the 
variety of examples (all which fall within the twenty-four 
well-defined groups). “How do you know that this 
is what is meant?” Well, the single Fallacy of 
€ Neutralisation 9 has been divided into four kinds. If, 
in answer to this, the Opponent should say that, since all 
Futile Rejoinders have a certain common characteristic, they 
must be regarded as one and the same,—-this would militate 
against his own assertion that the number of Futile Re¬ 
joinders is fourteen . If this diversity (into fourteen kinds) 
be held to be based upon some sort of difference among them, 
—then it cannot be rightly asserted that “Parity per Aug¬ 
mentation’ and the rest do not differ from ‘Parity per Shuffl¬ 
ing ; 9 for, iust as on the basis of some dif- 
Var. P.541. _ J , ,,, ■ 

terence among them, there would be fourteen 

Futile Rejoinders,—in the same manner, on the basis of some 
difference, the number would be twenty-four. In fact the 
argument that, “ by reason of some sort of similarity among 
‘ Parity per Augmentation ’ and the other Futile Rejoinders, 
they should be regarded as one ”, is itself of the nature of a 
Futile Rejoinder, called s Parity per Non-difference/ And 
the answer to this Futile Rejoinder is mentioned elsewhere 
(under Su. 5-1-24). 

End of Section (2). 
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Section (3). 

[Sutras 7-8.] 

Dealing with (9) ‘ Parity per Convergence ’ and 
(10)’ Parity per Son-convergence' 

Sutra (7). 

s “ The Probans (could establish the Probandum) 

EITHER Br UNITING, OR NOT-UNITING, WITH THE PtfOBAN- 

DUM,—IP IT UNITES WITH IT,- THEN IT ' BECOMES NON* 

DIFFERENT FROM IT; WHILE IF IT DOES NOT UNITE WITH IT, 

IT CANNOT PROVE IT ”—THESE ARGUMENTS CONSTITUTE 

(9) ‘ Parity per Convergence' and (10) ‘ Parity per 

NON-CONVERGENCE.’ 

Su. (7). 

Bhasya on Su. (7). 

[P. 244, L. 13 to L. 16.] 

“ Is it by uniting with the Probandum that the Probans 
would establish it? Or by not uniting with it ? It cannot 
establish it by uniting with it; because by uniting with it, it 
would become non-different from it, and as such could not 
establish it. When of two things both are existent, and are 
united,—which could be the e probans, 9 the * establishes 7 and 
which the * probandum 7 * the ‘ established 7 ? If, on the other 
hand, the Probans does not unite with the Probandum,—then 
(on that very account) it could not establish it; for example, 
the. Lamp does not illumine an object unless it is'united with 
it.” When the Opposition is urged on the basis of ‘ uniting 9 
(Converging), it is 4 Parity per Convergence *; and when it is 
Urged on the basis 6 of * non-uniting ’ (nomconverging), it is 
* Parity per Non-convergence. 7 

• © It is only what is not already accomplished that can be established ; what is 
united with anything must be an accomplished entity; hence no such thing can bo 
what is Jo be established, the 4 probandum and when two things unite, th?y become 
identified ; hence it the Probans and the Probatidum become united, there can be 
no relation of cause and effect between them.— Tdtparya. 
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Vdrtika on Su. (7). 

[P. .541, L, 6 to L. 18.] 

In the same argument when it is urged that ‘ Sound 
must be non-eternal became of its similarity to the Jar ,* the 
following opposition is set up against it‘ If this probans 
becomes united with the probandum , then, having become 
united with it, it becomes non-different from it* ‘ What is the 
meaning of this non-difference ?’ It means that both are 
existent; and since what is non-existent cannot be united with 
it, the 6 probans ’ ceases to be the means of establishing (that 
Probandum with which it unites). If, on the other hand, 
the probans does not unite with the probandum, then the 
probans becomes non-different from the non-united (hence 
non-existent) probans; and as such ceases to be a probans; 
the Fire that is not united with an object never burns it. 

When the Opposition is urged on the basis of ‘ Uniting,* 
it is ‘ Parity per convergence,’ and when it is urged on the 
basis of ‘ not- Uniting,* it is ‘ Parity per Non-convergence.’ 

[Even though both those Futile Rejoinders represent a 
single Opposition to the same argument, yet] they are men¬ 
tioned separately, in view of the two different ways in which 
one may look upon these : If one comes to speak of the two 
as different, then the two may be regarded as two distinct 
Futile Rejoinders—* Parity per Convergence * and ‘ Parity per 
Non-Convergence ;* but when they are spoken of as one and the 
same, they may be regarded as oue only ; just as in the case 
of the ‘ forest * and the ‘ trees * coustitutidg it [If we wish to 
lay stress upon the diversity of trees, we regard them as many 
trees i but if we lay stress upon them as forming a single 
entity, we speak of them as the Forest] 

“ What has been described cannot be regarded as a Futile 
Rejoinder, as it does not possess the characteristics oi the 
Futile Rejoinder. ” 
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If you mean by this, that—* v What form the characteristics 
of the Futile Rejoinder are not present m what has been just 
described, for the Futile Rejoinder consists in ‘ Opposition 
on the basis of Similarity and Dissimilarity * (Su. 5-1-1) ; and 
that which does not fulfil this condition cannot be a 
* Futile Rejoinder; e,g. 9 the Horse, which does not possess the 
characteristics of the Oow, is not regarded as -then 

our answer is that this contention is not right; for it shows 
that the meaning of the Sutra has nob been grasped; it is 
clear that the objector lias not understood the meaning of 
the Sutra ‘Futile Hejoinder consists in Opposition on the 
basis of Similarity and Dissimilarity *; hence the objection 
has no force at all. 

This also serves to dispose of ‘ Traikalya-Sama 1 and 
other such Futile Rejoinders (that have been propounded); 
as all this shows that the meaning of the Sutra has not been 
understood.#* 

Bhdsya on StL (8). 

[P. 244. L. 16 to P. 245, L. 2.J 
The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows 

Sutja (8). 

The denials (embodied in the Rejoinders) are not 
effective; (a) because we find the Jar and such other 
objects accomplished (when their causes are in 

CONTACT WITH them), AND (6) BECAUSE KILLING BY MAGIC 
OS ACCOMPLISHED WITHOUT THE KILLER COMING INTO 

contact with the killed person).*}’ (Su. 8). 

The denial is not right, in either of the two forms: 
(a) Such effects as the Jar and the like are brought about 
by the Agent, the Instruments, and the Receptacle only when 

* When it is said that Futile Rejoinder consists in ‘opposition on the basis of 
similarity and dissimilarity ’; it is not meant that these—Similarity and Dissimilarity— 
should be with properties of the Example only ; theyjnay be with any property, other 
than tV&t which forms the Probaridum of the original Proposition.— Tatparya. 
f The printed Nyayasiichinibandha leads for^fif^f^ 
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these are in contact with the Clay (out of which the Jar is 
made) [So that * Parity per Convergence 5 can have no 
force];—and (b) when trouble (killing) is brought on a person, 
by means of magical spells, we find that the cause brings 
about its effect without coming into contact with it. [So 
that ‘ Parity per Non-Convergence ’ also can have no force.] 

Vartika on Su. (8). 

[P. 542, L. l.to L. 13.J 

As a matter of fact, when the potter's stick and the 
other things (that are employed in the making of the Jar) 
unite with (come into contact with) the Lump of Clay (out 
of which the Jar is made), they do not become non-different 
from their effect, (Jar) ; nor does the relation of cause and 
effect cease (between them and the Jar); ic., when the 
potter's stick comes into contact with the Clay, it does not 
cease to be the c cause ’ (of the Jar), nor does the other 
(i.e., the Jar) cease to be its ‘effect.’ If you think 
that—“ The Jar is the effect, and at the time that it is not in 
existence (as it is bound to be before it is made), what could 
any * cause ’ do tohfc ? our answer is that we do not mean 
that the cause operates upon what is non-existent; what is 
meant is that it tends to turn the Clay intoithe Jar [so that the 
cause operates upon the Clay, which is existent]. “ What 
is the meaning of the Clay being turned into the Jar ?” 

What is meant is that the component particles of the Clay- 
lump renounce their former composition and take up a new 
composition, and out of this new composition arises the Jar. 

In the case of killing by magic, we find the cause 
bringing about its effect without coming into contact with 
it. “ What is the meaning of not coming into contact ?” 

What it means is that the Effect is brought about by" 
the cause without the two coming together. [It must mean 
this, as] otherwise, if it meant merely being arrived a*, then 
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such arriving is present in the case in question (when 
the Killer does aim at the killing), as is shown by the fact 
that the operation 'of the killing) is restricted in its scope 
(to the single person whose death is compassed by the 
Agent), 

This Futile Rejoinder is an attempt at discarding all 
kinds of Probans. [The Probans can only be either an 
indicator or a maker, and) if the Probans is regarded as 
an indicator, as also if it is regarded as a maker, in either 
case it becomes subject to the attack embodied in the 
Rejoinder. It stands self-condemned, however, by the very 
fact that it is based upon the total rejection of the entire 
fabric of the relation of ‘Cause and Effect “What is 
the self-condemnation in it?” If what is urged in the 
Futile Rejoinder is true, then the Rejoinder itself 
cannot come up ;—why ?—because the question would re¬ 
main—does the Rejoinder accomplish its purpose (by 
denying the causal relation) without getting at it ? Or by 
getting at it ? And does it pome into contact with what it 
denies ? or does it not come into contact with it ?—So that 
the objections urged by the Rejoinder would apply to itself 
with equal force. 

End of Section (3). 

8ection (4). 

[Sutra (9). 

Dealing with —(11) ‘ Parity per Continued Ques¬ 
tion ’ and 112) * Parity per Counter-instance. ’ 

Sutra (9). 

(a) When the basis of the ‘ Example ’ is not men¬ 
tioned, it is (11) ‘ Parity per Continued Question* and 
(6) when the Opposition is set up through a Counter- 
instance, it is (12) * Parity per Counter-instance.’ 
Su. *9.) 
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Bhasya on SQ. (9). 

[P. 245, L. 5 to L. 10.] 

(aV When the Opposition is set up in the form of the 
* Continued Questioning 1 that “ it is necessary (for the pro¬ 
pounder of the original Proposition) to point out the proof 
for the Probans also —it is Opposition called c Parity per 
Continued Question \ E.g “ You do not mention the reason 
(basis) for asserting that the Clod of Barth, which is endowed 
with qualities conducive to action, must be active ; and until 
the reason is mentioned, nothing can be accepted as true.*** 

(b) When the Opposition is based upon a counter-instance, 
it is 4 Parity per Counter-instance. 9 E. g. The original 
proposition having been put forward in the form The 
Soul must be active,—because it is endowed with qualities 
conducive to action,—like the Clod of Barth,’—the Opponent 
sets up a counter-instance—“ A kasha, which is endowed 
with qualities conducive to action, is found to be without 
action [and hence why cannot the Soul be regarded as in* 
active, like Alcdsha?]’ 9 . But what is that quality in 
A kasha which is conducive to action ? It consists of con¬ 
tact with Ail*, which aided by Faculty or momentum (leads 
to action), as is found in the case of the contact of Air with 
the Tree. ”f 

Vdrtika on Su. (9). 

|P. 542, L, 16 to P. 543, L. 13.] 

For example, in connection with the same argument, when 
it is based upon the similarity (of Sound) to such things as 
the Jar and the like, the Opponent sets up the following 
opposition—“ What is the proof that the Jar itself is non- 
efcernal ? ” ; and this constitutes € Parity per Continued Ques- 

*Th eTdtparya thus' explains the difference between 1 Parity per Continued 
Question ’ andj 4 Parity per Probandum/—In ‘ Parity per Probandum ’ the Opponent 
urges the 1 necessity of the Probans and all other Factors of Reasoning 
being provided in support of the Example, exactly in the same manner as is done 
in support of the Probandum ; while in 4 Parity per Continued Question, ’ he only 
wants to know by what means of cognition the Example is known. 

J Contact of Air with the Tree leads to the action of moving in the Tree; 
hence the contact of Air in kkdsha also should be conducive to action. 
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tion.* Of ‘ Parity per Counter-instance, ’ the example cited 
in the Bhasya should be regarded as sufficient. 

[In the Bhasya , the contact of the Air with Akasha has 
been cited as the quality conducive to activity ; this is objected 
to]—‘ Inasmuch as the contact of Air and Akasha does 
not act as the cause (of any action), what has been said is 
not right. M 

If you mean by this that— 64 The contact of Air and 
Akasha is never found to be the cause of any action; it can¬ 
not bring about any action at any of the three points of 
time ; i. e. the contact of Air and Akasha has never produced, 
does not produce, and will not produce, action in Akasha;* 
and that which is not found to act like a cause at any of the 
three points of time cannot be regarded as a cause at all; 

Var p 543 j us t as one ^ al cau never re g ar ded as the 
♦ cause of another Jar, ’—this cannot be right; 
for what is said is found possible in things resembling that 
Contact; we do not mean that it is the contact of Air and 
Akasha itself which is the cause of action ; all that we mean 
is that similar contact is found to be the cause of action in 
other things,—as for instance, the contact of the Air and 
Tree; and the fact that the contact of Air, though of the 
same kind, does not bring about action in AkUsha^ is due, 
not to the fact of that (contact) not being a cause of action, 
but to the presence of obstacles (to such action). *• By what 
is the action obstructed ? ” By the vast dimension of 
Akasha; just as there is no action produced in the Clods of 
Barth, when they are struck by mild blasts of Air. If you 
were to regard a thing as the cause of action only after 
you have seen the Action (produced by it), then, for you, all 
kinds of causes would be reduced to this condition that their 

* The right reading js mmS 
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causa! character could be accepted only when it could be 
inferred from the actual appearance of their effect; and in that 
case it would not be possible for you to take up the material 
cause of an object (for the making out of it of the 
desired object), as it would be doubtful (until the Effect is 
actually produced) whether or not the Cause will produce 
the necessary Effect. For him however who would take up 
the cause, on the strength of its resembling another cause 
(which has been found to be productive of the object), the 
taking up of the cause would be quite reasonable. If you 
do not accept the view that what resembles a cause is itself a 
cause,—then it would be impossible for you to urge against 
anyone the ‘ Fallacy of Inconclusiveness ’; for the * iucor- 
poreality ’ that is in Sound is not the same as (but only 
similar to) that in 3. kasha &e. (on the strength of which the 
Fallacy could be urged). As a matter of fact, every Infer¬ 
ence proceeds on the analogy of what is seen in one case 
to things in another case; certainly the properties in one 
smoke are not precisely the same individual properties as those 
in another stnoke. 

Bhasya on Su. (10). 

(P. 245, L. 10 to L. 18.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows:— 

Sutra (10). 

The continued question could comb to an end 

JUST AS IT DOES IN THE CASE OF THE FETCHING OF THE 

Lamp. (SQ. 10.) 

The first party, on being questioned by the Opponent in 
the manner described in the preceding Sutra, can say (in 
reply)—Who are the persons that fetch the lamp ? and why 
do they fetch it? (The Opponent will say]—“It is 
fetched by persons desiring to see, and they fetch it 
for the purpose of seeing the things to be seen. ” But 
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[the first party will ask again] Why do not people, desiring 
to see the Lamp (which is a thing to be seen) fetch another 
lamp ?—“ They do not do so, because they can see the lamp 
even without the second lamp.” From this, it follows that 
for the seeing of the Lamp itself, the fetching of another 
lamp is useless. [Now turning to the case in question]—-For 
what purpose is the Example put forward ?—It is put 
forward for the purpose of making known some thing 
not already known. Why then is the mention of the 
basis of the Example sought for* (by the Opponent setting 
up the Futile Rejoindor) P If it is sought for the purpose of 
making the Example known ,—then our contention is that 
the Example is already known [as, if it were not known, it 
would not be put forward as Example ]; for the Example 
is that in regard to which there is a consensus of opinion 
among all men, learned and unlearned; so that any 
mention of bans for the purpose of making the Example 
known would be absolutely useless. This is the answer to 
‘ Parity per Continued Question/ 

Vartika on Su. (10). 

[P. 243, L. 15 to L. 20.] 

The Opponent should be asked—who are the persons that 
fetch the lamp and why do they fetch it?—■“ It is fetched by 
persons desiring to see, and they fetch it for the purpose of 
seeing the things to be seen.’* Why do not they bring up 
another lamp for the seeing of the former lamp P —“ Simply 
because the lamp is seen without the other lamp.”—Well then, 
for what purpose is the Example put up ?—For the purpose 
of making known what is not known.—Why then do you 
seek for another Example for the sake of the former Example P 
If for the purpose of making it known,— then our answer is 
that it is already known.f 

* The correct reading is as fouud in Mss. B., C., and D. 

f The clause appears to be superfluous. It might be 

construed with the next Sutra. But the phras e is nowhere found 

in the Purvapaksa—of which this could be an here. We have therefore 

dropped it. 
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Bhdsya on Su. (11). 

[P. 245, L. 19 to P. 246, L. 2.] 

The answer to * Parity per Counter-instance 5 is as 
follows» 

Sutra (11). 

If the Counter-instance is an effective reason, 
the Example also cannot bot be an effective reason. 

(Su. 11). 

When the Opponent puts forward the Counter-instance, 
he does not cite any special reason in support thereof—to 
show that for such and such a reason the Counter-instance is 
an effective reason, and the Example is not so. So that, 
when the Connter-instance is recognised as an effective 
reason, there can be no ground for saying that the Example 
is not an effective reason ;—and when can it not fail to be 
effective reason ? Only when it is itself not capable of being 
denied and is capable of proving the conclusion. [So that if 
it is effective reason, it must prove the conclusion.] 

Vnrtika on Su. (11). 

[P. 544, L. 2 to L. 8.] 

The Example cannot but be an effective reason —(says the 
Sutra)—(d) Because of its being admitted : one who admits 
the fact of the Counterdnstance being an effective reason, 
must also admit the fact of the Example being an effective 
reason; and being on effective reason consists in being able to 
prove the desired conclusion.— When can it not fail to be an 
effective reason?—When it is itself not capable of being denied 
and is capable of proving the desired conclusion-— says the 
Bhasya ; and the Example is capable of proving the desired 
conclusion and is not denied.— (B) Also because the Op¬ 
ponent cannot formulate his argument: If he formulates 
it in the form —“ As your Example so mine also, ,5 —then, we 
readily admit this ; so that what you urge is nob a counter- 
instance against us. If, on the other hand, he formulates it 
as—“ Just as my Example is not the right Example, so is 
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yours also not the right example,”—then, inasmuch as'this 
would involve self •condemnation, there would be no (correct) 
Counter-instance. 

End of Section (4). 


Section (5). 

[Sutras 12—13.] 

Dealing toith (13) * Parity per Non-generation.’ 

Sutra (12). 

“ Before the birth (of the Sdbjeot), since [what 

IS URGED as] THE GROUND [FOR THE PROBANDUM BEING 

PREDICATED OF It] CANNOT SUBSIST, [THE ARGUMENT CAN 

PROVE NOTHING],” —THIS IS * PARITY PER NoN-GENERATION.’ 

(Su 12). 

Bhasya on Su. (12). 

[P. 246, L 4 to L. 7.] 

The proposition being stated in the form—* Sound must be 
non-eternal, because it comes after effort, like the Jar,’ the 
Opponent sets up the following Opposition :—“ Before it is 
produced, the Sound has not appeared, hence (at that time) 
the character of coming after effort, which is the ground 
urged for its non-eternality, does not subsist in Sound ; and 
since this character does not subsist in Sound, it follows that 
Sound is eternal ; and that which is eternal is never produced. ’ 
—This opposition, based upon ‘ non-generation ’ (or non¬ 
production), is * Parity per Non-generation.’ 

Vartika on Su. (12). 

[P. 544, LU 10—13.] 

The proposition having been put forward that, * Sound is 
non-eternal’ because it is capable of being produced, like the 
Jar,’—the Opponent might set up the following Opposition 
—“ Before Sound is produced, the capability of being produced 
does not subsist in it; and this character being absent, 
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Sound must be incapable of being produced ; and being 
incapable of being produced, it must be eternal 99 ;—this 
Opposition based upon i non-generation * is ‘ Parity per Non- 
generation.* 

Bhftsya on Su. (13). 

[P. 246, L. 7 to L. 12.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as 
follows 

Sutra (13). 

Since it is only when it has been produced that 

THE THING IS WHAT IT IS, AND SINCE WHAT IS URGED AS 

THE GROUND (FOR THE PROPOSITION) DOES THEN SUBSIST 

IN IT,—THE PRESENCE OP THE GROUND CANNOT BE DENIED. 

(Su. 13v 

(A) Since it is only when it has been produced that the thing 
is what it is — i.e., it is only when it has been produced that 
the Sound becomes ‘ Sound ’ ; before it is produced, it is not 
even 1 Sound ;* and as it is ‘ Sound * only after it has been 
produced, and when the Sound has been produced, the cha¬ 
racter of coming after effort, which is the ground for non- 
eternality, is actually present in it; and since the ground does 
then subsist in it , there is no force in the objection that 
‘ before the birth of the Subject, the ground does not subsist 
in it ** (urged in the Futile Rejoinder). 

Vartika on Sri. (13). 

[P. 544, L. 16 to P, 545, L, 21.] 

Just as before Sound is produced, the character of being 
produced is not there, so is the Sound itself not there ; it is 
only when it has been produced that Sound becomes ‘ Sound*; 
and when it is produced, it comes to have the character of being 
produced also; and thence it becomes 4 non-eternal; and 
inasmuch as on Sound being produced, the character of being 
produced does subsist in it, the presence of the ground (of 
non-eternality) cannot be denied. While it is not produced, 
Sound is not what it is; i e ., before it is produced, it cannot be 
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spoken of either as ‘Sound/ or as ‘ having the character of 
being produced/ or as ‘ non-eternal/ 

Further, the probans put forward in support of the Pro- 

Var P 545 P 08 ^ 00 (* fc ^ ie character of being produced) is 

an indicator , not a maker; and to urge, against the 
indicator, objections that are applicable to the maker , can 
have no sense at all.* “ But both being efficient opera¬ 
tors, there can be no difference between the ‘ indicator ’ and 
the * maker.’ ” This is not right; as the ‘ maker ’ is 

the author (agent) of the making , while the ‘indicator’ 
is the author of the indicating . “That which is 

the Indicator may also make some thing, and it may 
thus be spoken of as ‘ Indicator 9 as well as ‘ maker. ” 
That does not affect our position ; because (the fact remains 
that) while the ‘maker ’ is the cause of making, the ‘indi¬ 
cator ’ is the cause of indicating ; one of them (the former) 
brings things into existence, while the other brings about the 
cognition of the thing already existing. 

When the Opponent says—“ Before Sound is produced, 
the character of being produced being absent, Sound comes to 
be that which is not capable of being produced ,”—he admits the 
existence of Sound; for a non-existent thing could not have 
the property of being not capable of being produced; so that 
the qualification * before it is produced ’ becomes meaningless. 

Others have offered the following objection to the Futile 
Rejoinder in question :—“ When it is said that ‘ before Sound 
is produced, the ground is not there (SE. 12), this becomes 

-s--—-- : -:------- 

♦ This is an answer to what has been said under Su. 12 to the effect that 

“ there the ground for non*eternality being absent, the non-eternality cannot be 
there, hence Sound must be eternal.” The sense of the answer offered is that 
it is only the maker , which on ceasing to exist, puts an end to the existence of the 
effect; such is not the case with the Indicator , whose presence or absence does not 
affect the presence of what it indicates. So that even though the character of 
being produced may not be present when the Sound is not produced, that cannot 
vitiate the proving efficiency of that character. 
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a case of ‘ Parity per Presumption/ And if the Rejoinder is 
put up in the form—‘ since before Sound is produced, the 
character of coming after Effort cannot belong to it, it follows, 
by implication, that it is not endowed loith the character of com¬ 
ing after effort: and not having this latter character, it must be 
eternal ’—the answer to this is as follows It is by no means 
necessary that what does not possess the character of coming 
after effort must be eternal; in fact a thing not possessed of 
the character of coming after effort can be of three kinds—(1) 
some are eternal, e> g. A/casha and the like, (2) some are 
non-eternal, e. the lightning-flash and such things, and 
(3) some are absolute non-entities, e. g. the i sky-flower 9 and 
the like. ” 

This however we do not find to be quite right.—Why ?— 
Because, in the first place, it is not right to say that ‘ some 
things, that are not possessed of the character of coming 
after effort, are absolute non-entities *; because ‘ coming after 
effort ’ really qualifies the birth (production, coming into 
existence) of the thing ; that thing is regarded as not having 
the character of Cuming after effort whose birth or production 
does not follow from effort;—and as the absolute non-entity 
never exists, it can have no birth ; and that which is a non¬ 
entity, how can anything be qualified by it ? This same 
reasoning disposes also of the assertion that 4 some things not 
possessed of the character of coming after effort are eternal 7 ; 
because what is c eternal’ cannot be spoken of as ‘not 
coming after effort 1 [as this latter implies birth , which is not 
possible in the case of eternal things], $ 

“ This Futile Rejoinder (Parity per Non-generation) is not 
possessed of the characteristics of the 4 Futile Rejoinder/ 
hence it cannot be regarded as a Futile Rejoinder. 

This is not right; in what is urged in opposition, it is 
shown that there is similarity between the grounds put 
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forward in support of the original proposition, and such other 
grounds as have not been produced (come into existence) 
at all; that which has not come into existence can never be the 
reason or ground for anything; e. g. the yarns that have 
not themselves come into existence cannot be the cause of the 
Cloth.* 

End of Section (5). 


Section (6). 

(Sutras 14—15.] 

Dealing with ‘ Parity per Doubt. ’ 

Sutra (14). 

The 1 Community’ and the * Example,’ both being 

EQUALLY PEBCEPTIBLE BY THE SENSES, [THE OPPOSITION] 

BASED UPON SIMILABITY TO * ETERNAL * AS WELL AS * NON¬ 
ETERNAL ’ THINGS CONSTITUTES ‘ PARITY PER DoUBT. ’ 

(SCi. 14). 

Bhasya on Su. (14). 

[P. 246, L. 15 to P. 247, L. 2.] 

The Proposition being put forward in the form—‘ Sound 
must be non-eternal, because it comes after effort, like the 
Jar, ’—the Opponent opposes it by casting doubt over it : 
“ Even though Sound comes after effort, it has this similarity 

* The objection is that Futile Rejoinder should consist iu Opposition on the 
basis of similarity and dissimilarity (as declared in Su. 5-1-1); and as the opposition 
in ‘ Parity per Non-generation ’ does not proceed on any such basis, it cannot be re¬ 
garded us a true ‘Futile Rejoinder.’ The reply is that the Opposition in this 
also does involve some notion of similarity : ‘just as the non produced yarn cannot 
be the cause of the Cloth, so the character of coming after effort , which is not 
produced before the production of Sound, cannot be the cause of the proving of 
non-eternality in Sound.’ This also shows that the difference of this Futile Rejoin¬ 
der from ‘Parity per Presumption’ lies in the fact that, while in the present 
Rejoinder, the similarity urged is that to such causes as are wot produced ,—in 
‘ Parity per Presumption, ’ the Opposition is based upon the imposing of a meaning 
contrary to the meaning of the sentence. 
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to the eternal c Community ’ that both are perceptible ly the 
senses ;—and the same also constitutes its similarity to the 
non-eternal c Jar ’;—thus, by reason of its similarity to both 
‘ eternal* and ‘ non-eternal * things, there must be doubt (as 
to the real character of Sound). ” 

Vartika on Su. (14). 

[P. 546, L. 3 to L. 6.] 

The example of this Futile Rejoinder has been given in 
the Bhasya. It might be argued that—“ Parity per Proband - 
tim does not, in any way, differ from Parity per Doubt . ’’ 
If you mean by this that—“ Just as the example of 1 Parity 
per Frobandum' is based upon similarity , so is the * Parity 
per Doubt' also, and hence there being no difference between 
the two, the latter should not be regarded as a distinct kind 
of Futile Rejoinder, ”—this is not right ; because in c Parity 
per Doubt ’ there is similarity (of the Subject, Sound) to two 
things (eternal and non-eternal), while ‘ Parity per Proband- 
um * is based upon its similarity to a single thing; this 
constitutes the difference between the two. 

Bhasya on Su. (15). 

[P. 247, L. 2. to L. 11.] 

The answer to the above is as follows:— 

Sutra (15). 

(a) As REGARDS THE DOUBT BEING RAISED ON THE 
BASIS OF (MERE) SIMILARITY/ [oUR ANSWER IS THAT] THERE 
CAN BE NO SUCH DOUBT WHEN THE ‘ DISSIMILARITY 9 (TO 
THAT SAME THING? HAS BEEN DULY RECOGNISED ; (6) IF, 
EVEN ON BOTH (SIMILARITY AND DISSIMILARITY) BEING 
RECOGNISED, DOUBTS WERE TO ARISE, THEN THERE WOULD 
BE NO END TO SUCH DOUBTS,—(tf) AND SINCE MERE ‘SIMI¬ 
LARITY * IS NOT ACCEPTED AS AN EVERLASTING SOUKOF OF 
DOUBT,—THE OPPOSITION SET UP CANNOT BE RIGHT. Su. (15). 

(a) When, on perceiving the distinguishing feature of 
‘Man*—which constitutes its c dissimilarity ’ (to the Pillar) — 
it has been duly ascertained that the object perceived is a 
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‘Man, 9 —there is no room for any doubt arising in regard to 
it on the basis of some ‘ similarity 5 between Man and 
Pillar. Thus, in the case of Sound, the character of com¬ 
ing after effort, which forms its distinguishing feature 
and dissimilarity (to eternal things), having been recognised, 
its ‘ non-eternality* becomes duly ascertained; and there 
can be no room for any further doubt arising on the mere 
ground of its similarity to eternal and non-eternal things. 
(6) If such a Doubt were to arise, then, inasmuch as the 
* similarity 5 between the Man and the Pillar would never 
cease, the Doubt would never come to an end. (c) Lastly, we 
do not admit that 1 similarity 1 is an everlasting source of Doubt, 
even when the distinctive feature of the thing has been duly 
recognised ; e . t/. when the distinctive feature of Man has 
been recognised, a mere similarity between ‘ Man * and 
‘ Pillar ’ does not become a source of doubt. 

. Vdrtika on Su, (15). 

[P. 546, L. 10 to L. 13.] 

From ‘similarity i, e. from perception of similarity*— 
there arises doubt; but when ‘ dissimilarity *— i t e t the distinc¬ 
tive feature—has been perceived, doubt does not arise. If, on 
both—similarity and dissimilarity—being recognised, Doubt 
were to arise, then there would be no end to Doubt. V^e do 
not admit that ‘ Similarity 5 always gives rise to doubt; 
because even when there is ‘ Similarity 9 between two things, 
Doubt is set aside when the distinguishing feature of one 
of them is recognised. 


End of Section (6). 


Section (7). 

[Sutras 16—17.] 

Dealing with (15) 1 Parity per Neutralisation . ’ 
Sutra (16). 

“ By reason of Similarity to b mi, there arises 

VACILLATION ”,—(OPPOSITION) BASED UPON THIS REASONING 

is ‘Parity per Nbutralistion. 9 — (Su. 16). 
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Bhdsya on SO. (16). 

[P. 247, L. 13 to L. 18.] 

By reason of the similarity (of Sound) to both, eternal 
and non-eternal tilings, there is likelihood of the two contrary 
views [ i. e . the original Proposition as well as its con¬ 
trary] —this is what is meant by the term * prakriycty* 
or € vacillation 5 in the Sutra : One view being—* Sound 
must be non-eternal, because it comes after effort, like the 
Jar/—the other view is propounded on the basis of the 
similarity (of Sound) to Sternal things [* Sound must be eternal, 
because it is perceptible by the Auditory Organ, like the class- 
character Sound 9 ]. Thus then, it is found that when the 
Probans—‘ because it comes after effort *—is put forward as 
constituting the similarity (of Sound) to non-eternal things, 
it is not free from the possibility of the contrary view being set 
up; and in the face of this possibility, the conclusion sought 
to be based upon that Probans cannot be established. The 
same holds good in regard to a Probans that would be put 
forward as constituting the * similarity' (of Sound to 
eternal things #. The Opposition put forward on the basis 
of this * vacillation ’ constitutes ‘ Parity per Neutralisation . 9 

What has been said in this Sutra applies also to the case 
of Dissimilarity ; and * by reason of Dissimilarity to both, there 
arises Vacillation,—and Opposition based upon this reasoning 
constitutes Parity per Neutralisation. 9 

Vartka on Su. (16). 

[P. 53b, L, 15 to L. 18.] 

The example of this Futile Bejoinder in given in the 
Bhasya. Objection —“ Parity per Vacillation or ‘ Neutralisation 
does not differ from Parity per Doubt and from Parity per 
Similarity—Why ?■— because here as well as in the other 
two the Opposition is based upon similarity, v 

Answer This is not right; the difference of Parity per 
Neutralisation from the other two is clearly shown by the fact 

* The printed text is corrupt. The right reading is found in Puri B, and 
Ms. as follows— 

This same reading is accepted 

by the Td^parya . 
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that in the former there is * similarity * in support of both 
the contrary views; both disputants seek to establish their 
views in regard to ‘ eternalifcy * and c non-eternality * of Sound 
(on the basis of € Similarity 5 ), and this is not the case in 
/Parity per Similarity 5 or in ‘ Parity per Doubt/ 

Bhasya on Sii. (17). 

[P. 247, L. 18 to P. 248, L. 3.] 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 

Sutra (17). 

Inasmuch as the said 6 vacillation 5 can follow 

ONLY FROM THE COUNTER-VIEW } THERE C&N BE NO DENIAL 

OF IT ; SPECIALLY AS THAT CONTRARY VIEW MUST BE REGARD¬ 
ED AS ESTABLISHED (BEFORE THE 5 VACILLATION 5 CAN BE PUT 

FORWARD) * — Su. (17), 

When the Opponent says that—“ by reason of similarity 
to both there arises vacillation 55 —his assertion comes to this 
that there is ‘ vacillation, 5 because the counter-view is there ; 
it is only when there is (real) similarity to both that one of 
them can be called the J counter-view 5 ; hence it follows from 
the statement that the c counter-view 5 is an established fact; 
and the * counter-view 5 being regarded as established, its 
denial cannot be right. If the * counter-view 5 is established , 
its denial cannot be right; and if its denial is right, the 
* counter-view 5 cannot be regarded as established ; f for c the 
establishment of the counter-view * and ‘the right denial of 
the counter-view ’ are contradictory terms. 

When however fas in the case of the Fallacy of Neutralise 
ation, which also is based upon vacillation] the ‘ vacillation 5 
is due to the absence of definite knowledge (in regard to the 
subject in question) [and to the mere existence of the 
counter-viewj, the * vacillation 5 comes to an end, as soon 

# The terra 1 pratipaksa ’ 4 counter-view, stands for the view of the First 
Party ; it is called ‘counter-view* from the Opponent’s point of view.— Vdayana 
and Vtihvan&tha . 

t The right reading is supplied by C.— 
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as that definite right knowledge is attained ; i.e., as soon 
as definite right knowledge has been attained the vacillation 
ceases.* 

Vdrtika on Su. (17). 

[P. 547, LI. 8—5.] 

The Futile Rejoinder is one that is not incompatible 
with its own contradictory. As regards the Fallacy of 
Neutralisation, the vacillation arises, not from the presence 
of a ‘ counter-view’, but from absence cf right knowledge; 
as we have already explained under the ‘ Fallacy of Neutra¬ 
lisation.’ (SQ. 1-2-7.) 

find of Section (7). 


Section (8). 

[iSa/ras 18—20]. 

Dealing with (16) ‘ Parity per Non-proba fineness.' 

Sutra (18). 

‘Parity per Non-probativeness ’ is based upon 

THE CONTENTION THAT “THE PrOBANS AS SUCH CANNOT 

EXIST AT ANY OP THE THREE POINTS OP TIME.’’ (Su. 18). 

Bhasya. on Su. (18). 

[P. 248, L. 5 to L. 9.] 

“ t ‘ Probans ’ is that which proves ; and this could exist 
only either (a) before, or ( b ) after or (c) together with, the 

* When the Opponent puts up the Futile Rejoinder based upon the vacillation 
in regard to the exact character of Sound, on account of its being similar to eternal 
as well as non-eternal things he admits that the proposition that ‘ Sound is non- 
eterual ’ is as admissible as that 4 Sound is eternalthat both possess an equal degree 
of truth ; otherwise, if one were mo^e reasonable, that would be definitely accepted 
and there would be no vacillation. And when he accepts the admissibility of 
the view that 4 Sound is non-eternal ’, he cannot, consistently with himself, deny it. 

The position of the person urging the Fallacy of ‘Neutralisation ’ is different; 
tie bases his denial of the conclusion of the first party, not upon any vacillation, 
but upon absence of true knowledge. 

fThe words fw: is not found in Mss. C. and D. They are 

superfluous. 
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probandum (that which it is intended ptove). Now, (a) iHbe 
Probans is held to exist beiore the Probandum,—at the time 
that the Probandum is not there, of what could it be the 
‘ probans, 1 ‘ means of proving ? ( b) If it is held to exist after] 
the Probandum,— in the absence of the Probans, of what 
could there be the c Probandum * \to be proved) ? (<?) If the 
Probans and the Probandum are held to exist (simultane¬ 
ously),—since both would be equally existent, which could 
be the e probans ’ (means of proving) of wbat ? From all 
this it follows that the 4 probans ’ does not differ from what 
is non-probative 99 

This contention, thus based upon similarity to what is 
non-probative, constitutes 4 Parity per Non-probativeuess. ’ * 

Vartika on Su. (18). 

[P. 547, L. 7.] 

Opposition based upon similarity to what is non-proba- 
tive, is ‘Parity per Non-probativeness.’ 

Bhasya on Su. 19. 

[P. 248, L. 9 to L. 14.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Sutra 119). 

It IS NOT TRUE THAT “THE PROBANS CANNOT EXIST 

AT ANY OF THE THREE POINTS OF TIME,” BECAUSE IT IS BY 

THE PROBANS THAT THE PliOBANDCM CAN BE PROVED.. 

(Su. 19). 

It is not true that “ the Probans cannot exist at any of the 
three points of time 91 ; —why ?— because it is by the Probans that 
the Probandum is proved. As a matter of fact, we find that 
the accomplishing of what is to be accomplished , as also the 

♦ This Futile Rejoinder differs from ‘Parity per Convergence ’ and ‘Parity 
per Non-convergence’ on the following points (l) In these latter, the question 
raised was in regard to the form of the Probans, while in the present case, it is 
raised in regard to itc^.causal efficiency ; (2) in the latter two the convergence 
or otherwise was in regard to the thing denoted by the words of the probans, While 
here it is the verbal expression that is taken up for enquiry ; (3) there were only 
$®& alternatives, while here we have three ; (4) those two had the semblance of the 
contention urging the fact of the qualification of the Probans being untrue, while 
here the contention urges a reasoning to the contrary— Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 
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knowing of what is to be known , is brought about by a cause; 
and this patent fact of ordinary perception is an instance 
in point.* As regards the question—“ at the time that 
the Probandum is non-existent, of what could the Probans be 
the means of proving ? ”—our answer is that [it‘is the means 
of proving of what is to be proved ; just as in the cases cited] 
the cause is the means of accomplishing what is to be 
accomplished, and of the knowing of what is to be made 
known. 

Vartika on Su. (19). 

[P. 547, Lh 9-10.] 

* Contradiction ’ is the defect in this Futile Rejoinder. 
As a matter of fact, a thing that is produced is never pro¬ 
duced without a cause ; and a thing that is made known, is 
never made known without a cause. 

Su. (20). 

Further, [according to the Opponent’s reasoning] ; 

THERE CAN BE NO DENIAL; FROM WHICH IT FOLLOWS THAT 

WHAT HAS BEEN DENIED CANNOT BE DENIED. (Stl, 20). 

Bhasya . 

[P. 243, Li. 16-17.] 

[Exactly what you have urged against our Probans, we 
can urge, with equal force, against the Opponent]—The denial 
cannot exist, either before, or after, or together with what 
is denied)»and since there can be no * Denial* at all (of 
the Probans urged by the first party), it follows that the Pro¬ 
bans (being undeniable) is firmly established. 

Vartika on Su. ^20). 

[P. 547, LI, 12-14.] 

Contradiction is the defect of this Futile Rejoinder. 
That which does not prove a thing at any of the three points 
of time cannot serve as the means of denying ; so that what 

# Just as the accomplishing of what is to be accomplished is brought about by a 
cause, in the same manner the proving of what is to be proved ( i.e the Probandum) 
must be brought about by a cause ; and this cause is the Probans, 
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has been urged against our probans applies with equal force 
to the Opponent’s reasoning also. This argument has also 
been answered above ; in connection with the contention— 
44 Perception and the rest cannot be the means of right 
cognition, because they cannot exist at any of the three 
points of time ” (Su. 2-1-8), we have answered the argument 
put forth in the Futile Rejoinder in question. 

End of Section (8). 


Secton^( 9). 

21 — 22.1 

Dealing with (17) 4 Parity per Presumption,* 

Sutra (21). 

( When the contrary conci.usion is proved by 

means op Presumption, it is 4 Parity per Presump¬ 
tion.’ (Su. 21.) 

Bhasya on SU. (21). 

[P. 248, L. 19 to P. to P. 249, L 2J. 

The proposition having been sought to be established by 
the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it comes after 
effort,* like the Jar/—if the Opponent seeks to establish 
the contrary conclusion by means of Presumption,—this is 
a case of 4 Parity per Presumption ; ’ it is as follows :— 4 If 
Sound is held to be non-eternal, on the ground of its coming 
after effort, which constitutes its similarity to non-eternal 
things,—then it follows by implication, that Sound must 
be regarded a-* eternal, on the ground of its similarity to 
eternal things , consisting in the fact that it is intangible , 
IP e eternal things.’ 

Vartika on ? Su. (21). 

[P: 547, L. 16.] 

The Example of this Futile Rejoinder is given in the 
Bhasya. ~ ^ 
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I 

Bhasya on Su (22). 

[P. 249, L. 2 to L. 10], 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows — 
Sutra (22). 

(A) If what is not expressly stated can be taken 

AS FOLLOWING BY IMPLICATION, THEN THE RENOUNCING WOULD 

BE TAKEN AS FOLLOWING BY IMPLICATION, FOR THE SIMPLE 

REASON THAT SUCH RENOUNCING IS NOT EXPRESSLY STATED; 

— (B) And further, 6 Presumption * would be indecis¬ 
ive; (8fl. 22.) 

(A) Without showing the capacity (of the words to afford 
the idea of what is presumed), if what is not expressly stated 
is held (by the Opponent) to be taken as implied,—then the 
renouncing by such an arguer of his own view may also be 
taken as implied, for the simple reason that it is not expressly 
stated ; and thus inasmuch as the view that 6 Sound is non- 
eternal 5 would be regarded as established (by reason of its 
being taken as implied by reason of its not being expressly 
stated by you), this would mean that your own view that 
‘Sound is eternal 5 has been renounced. 

(B) Farther , Presumption would be indecisive ; that is, Pre¬ 
sumption would apply equally to both views; for 1 if on the 
ground of its similarity to eternal things consisting ot in tang*' 
ibility , Sound were to be regarded as eternal , like Akasiia , 
—it would be taken as following by implication that, on 
account of its similarity to non-eternal things, consisting in 
its coming after effort,, Sound is non-eternal** 

Then again, conclusive Presumption does not necessarily 
follow from mere negation ;for instance, because the solid grav* 
el falls, it does not necessarily follow by presumption that 
there can be no falling of Water, which is liquid (not solid). 

Vartika on Su. (22). 
f P. 548* L. 3 to P. 9]. 

Without proving the capacity of the word (to yield the 
the desired meaning), if one says that such and such a thing is 
implied , he renders himself liable to renouncing his own view. 

* This is the reverse of the argument pat forward in the Futile Rejoinder. 
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•—Why ?—-Because, he does not explain how the words used 
have the power (of implying what is said to be implied). 
In this manner, the renouncing of his own view becomes 
possible. 

Further, Presumption would be indecisive. 

Objection ;—“ But all this contradicts the Sutras that 
have gone before. It has been asserted (under Su. 2-2, 3 and 4) 
that—* Presumption is not indecisive, because what is 
regarded as indecisive is not real Presumption, it is only 
mistaken for Presumption; ’-—and this is contradicted by 
what you say now (that Presumption is indecisive).” 

Answer ;-—There is no contradiction at all; for what is said 
to be ‘indecisive ’ is what occurs in close proximity to the 
present Sutra; what we mean is that the Presumption 
that. has been put forward in the Sutra (21) is indecisive 
and not that every Presumption is so. Just as it is only 
that Inference which is based upon wrong premises, that is 
not valid, and not any other inference/ similarly here also 
(the untrue Presumption would be indecisive, not all Pre¬ 
sumption), , 

End of Section (9). 

Section ( 10), 

(Sutras 23—24.] 

Dealing with (18) ‘ Parity per Non-difference, ’ 

Sutra (23). 

“ If THE PRESENCE OF A SINGLE (COMMON) PROPERTY WF.RE 
• TO MAKE THE TWO THINGS NON'DIFFER ENT,-THEN ALL 

things Would have to be regarded as non-mfferent, 

BECAUSE THE PROPERTY OF ‘EXISTENCE’ IS PRESENT IN 

ALL ” ;—THIS CONTENTION CONSTITUTES ‘ PARITY PER WoN- 
.. DIFFERENCE. ’— -Su. (23). 
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Bliasya on Sn. (28). 

[P. 249, LI. 13—15.J 

The single (common) property, in the case in question, is 
that of coming. after effort; and because this single property 
is present in Sound and in the Jar, if these two things be 
regarded as non-different,— i. e. both be regarded as ' non- 
eternal then all things should hare to be regarded as 
non-different—Why ?— Because the property ot * existence ’ is 
present in all ; the one property of e existence ' is pre¬ 
sent in all things; and since ‘ Existence ’ is present in all 
things, all things should be regarded as non-different. Such 
contention constitutes ‘ Parity per Non-difference. ’* 

Vartika on Sfi. (23). 

[P. 548, L. 12 to L. 15.] 

The example of this Futile Rejoinder is giyen in the 
BhSsya. 

Objection —** Parity per Non-difference does not differ 
from Parity per Similarity—why ?—because both equally 
proceed on the basis of mere similarity. ” 

Answer: —This is not right; as there is difference between 
the two, based upon the similarity being on one point and 
on all points; that is, ‘ Parity per Similarity * is based upon 
only one similarity , while ' Parity per Non-difference’ is based 
upon similarity on all points, f 

Bhcisya on Si. (24). 

[P. 249, L. 15 to P. 250, L. 10.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows 

* Udayana, in his Bodha$iddhi r notices a different interpretation of this Sutra r 
by which the meaning is as follows 4 The single property that constitutes the- 
Probans is really effective ; so that if the Subject and the-Example were taken 
as possessed of the unqualified probandum, then they would be wn-difterent in 
every way % Sarvavishesah ; because their co-existence is well kaown. 1 

f TJlie right reading is » 
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Sutra (24), 

The above denial does not hold ; because in the 

CASE OF SOME (COMMON PROPERTY) THE PRESENCE OF CERTAIN 
OTHER PROPERTIES OF THE SIMILAR THING IS POSSIBLE, 
WHILE IN THE CASE OF OTHERS SUCH PRESENCE IS NOT POSS¬ 
IBLE.*— Su. (24), 

Bhi p 250. For ^ ns t ance » * n the case where the one com¬ 
mon property between the ‘ Subject ’ and 
fche ‘Example’ consists of ‘coming after effort, * the 
presence of another property—wliich constitutes a further 
‘non-difference’ or ‘similarity 5 between them—is found 
possible; while in the case of the common property among 
all things consisting of ‘ existence, * the presence of no other 
common property is found possible; which could constitute 
a further ‘ non-difference * among them. 

The followiog might be urged (by the Nihilist, who holds 
that ‘ existence ’ is invariably concomitant with ‘ Non-eterna- 
lity’):—'“ Non-eternality would be the other property common 
to ‘ all things, * the presence whereof would be indicated 
by the presence (in them) of the property of existence . ” 

(A) Under this assumption, the Proposition would come 
to be of the following form : ‘ All entities are non eternal, 
because they have the property of Existence*; and in that 
case, no ‘ Example * would be available, apart from what is 
already included in the Proposition (which includes * all 
things’); and there can be no valid reasoning without an 
Example; nor would it be right to put up as i Example * some¬ 
thing that is already included under the Proposition; for 
what is itself yet to be proved cannot serve as an * Exam¬ 
ple. * (B) Then again, inasmuch as existent things are t 

actually found to be both eternal and non-eternal, they can 
not all be regarded as non-eternal (on the ground of existence ). 
From all this it follows that the sentence—“allthings would 
have to be regarded as non-different, because the property 
of ‘existence* is present in all ” (Su. 23) is meaningless. 

* The right reading of the Sutras is f: sfif 

f For read as in Mss. C. and D. and in Tdtparya . 
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(0) Lastly, when the Opponent alleges, that “because 
existence is present in all things, they should be regarded as 
non-eternal,”—he admits that ‘Sound is non-eternal so 
that opposition to this last Proposition is not quite consis¬ 
tent.* 

Varlika on Su. (24). 

[P. 543. L. 1. to L. 4J. 

What the Sutra means is that in some eases 

Var: P. 549. 

we do find a farther common property* while 
in the others we do not. Further, the admission made is 
self-nugatory; L e. by urging the 4 non-eternality of all things * 
the Opponent admits the c non-eternality of Sound/ If this 
is not so, then the mention of ‘all things’ has no meaning* 
It has been explained by us (in Adh. Ill) that the difference 
is that what is a valid Probans is only that which is equipped 
with invariable concomitance, positive and negative;—and 
not any other kind of Probans t 

End of Section (10). 

Section (11).. 

[Sutras 25—26.J 

Dealing with (19) 1 Parity per Evidence / 

Sutra (25). 

4 Parity per Evidence 9 is based upon the presence 
OF GROUNDS FOR BOTH (VIEWS)—(Su. 25). 

Bhasya on Su. (25). 

[P. 250, LI. 12-7.14.] 

44 If Sound is held to be non-eternal, because there is 
present ground (or evidence) for its non-eternality—there 
is present evidence for eternality also, in the shape of 

* The Futile Rejoinder was urged against the Proposition ‘Sound is non- 
eternal’ ; and yet this is admitted by the Opponent in getting forth the Rejoinder, 
t is the ri gM reading in the place of 
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Intangibility ; so that it may be regarded as eternal also.” 
This, being an opposition based upon the presence of grounds 
for both , ‘ Eternality * and ‘Non-eternality/ is 4 Parity for 
Evidence.’ 

Vetrtika on Su. (25). 

[P. 549, L. 6 to L. 10.] 

The example of this Futile Rejoinder is given in the 
Bhdsya . 

[ Objection :—“ * Parity per Evidence 9 does not differ 
from * Parity per Neutralisation; * in the latter, as here, there 
are eternality and non-eternality 99 

Answer —Not so; because (in ‘ Parity per Evidence’) 
grounds for 6 eternality ’ and 4 non-eternality ’ are simply 
indicated as present in the same thing; in * Parity per 
Evidence 5 all that is urged is that grounds for * eternality * 
and of c non-eternality ' exist; while in ‘ Parity per Neutra- 
liation 5 the opposition consists in the setting up of the two 
contrary views in detail;—this constitutes a difference be¬ 
tween the two.* 

Bhasya on Su. (26). 

[P. 250, L. 14 to L. 21.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows:— 

Sutra (26). 

This denial has no force ; because the presence 

OF GROUNDS IN SUPPORT (OF THE ORIGINAL PROPOSITION) 

IS ADMITTED. (Su. 26.) 

When the Opponent alleges * the presence of grounds 
for hoth views ’ (Su. 25), he cannot deny that ‘Sound is 
non-eternal, because there are grounds for non-eternality 9 

♦When the First Party has put forward his arguments, the Opponent puts 
forward his own arguments in support of a conclusion contrary to that of the 
First Party ; this is 1 Parity per Evidence the grounds for the two conclusions 
are merely indicated ; and the full reasoning is not stated in detail.—While 
in ‘Parity per Neutralisation/ the two views are set forth fully.— Udayana 
( Bodhasiddhi .) 
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If this could be denied, then it would not be true that 
€ grounds for both views are present.’ When he speaks of 
‘ the presence of grounds for both views/ he admits that 
there are grounds for ‘ non-eternality ; * and having been 
admitted, it cannot be denied. “ The denial is due to 
incongruity.” But * incongruity 1 applies equally (to both 
views). “ When we pointed out the incongruity consisting of 
the possibility of both eternality and non-eternality, we put 
forth the denial.” But the * incongruity 9 applies equally to 
your own view as well as to that of the other party; and it 
cannot establish any one of the two views.* 

Vaitika on Su. (26). 

[P. 549, LI. 12—14.) 

The Sutra is intended to point out incongruity :—When 
the Opponent says—‘‘there are grounds for Eternality also 
of Sound,”—it admits the existence of grounds for non* 
eternality ; and thus on account of this contradiction, there 
remains no room for the putting up of the Rejoinder. 


End of Section (11). 

Section (12). 

[Sutras 27—28 L 

Dealing with (20) ‘ Parity per Apprehension 9 
Sutra (27). 

‘ Parity per Apprehension 1 is based upon the fact 

TEAT WHAT IS PUT FORWARD IS FOUND TO EXIST EVEN IN 

THE ABSENCE OF THE CAUSE MENTIONED. Su. (27j. 

Bhasya on Su. (27). 

[P, 250. L. 23 to P. 251, L. 2]. 

Even in the absence of the character of coming after 
effort, v which is mentioned as the cause (ground) of ‘ non- 

*I£ you admit the presence of grounds for both views, you admit the truth 
of the other view also ; while if you deny the presence of the said grounds, you 
deny those for your own view also. So that the Futile Rejoinder you urge 
stultifies itself.— U<iayana t 
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eternality, 5 —tins 1 non-eternality * is found in that Sound 
which proceeds from the breaking of the branches of the 
tree shaken by the wind [this Sound not being the Product 
of the Effort of any person];—and the Opposition, based 
upon this fact of the Probandum being found to exist even in 
the absence of the Probans, constitutes ‘ Parity per Appre¬ 
hension. 5 * ( 

Vartika on Su. (27). 

[P. 549, L. 16 to P. 550, L. 3.] 

The example* of this Futile Rejoinder is given in the 
Bhasya . What 5 Parity per Apprehension 5 does is to attribute 
to the Opponent the view that what he asserts applies to 
all kinds of the ( Subject 5 (to all Sounds, and not only to a 
particular kind of Sound), and then to show that the Pro¬ 
bans is not invariably concomitant (with the Probandum).! 

[The Vartika cites another Example]—For instance, 
when the character of belonging to a certain Community and 
being 'perceptible by our external Sense-organs is put for¬ 
ward by the First Party as proving the eternality of a 
particular thing,— the Opponent attributes to him the 
proposition 4 all things are non-eternal, 5 and then proceeds 
to urge that the said Probans is not invariably concomitant 
with the Probandum ; as the said Probans does not subsist 

® The Bodhasiddhi mentions live kinds of this Futile Rejoinder : (1) The 
Subject existing iu the absence of the Probandum, which makes it a case of the 
Fallacy of ‘Contradiction —(2) the Subject existing without the Probans,—-this 
being a case of the Fallacy of the‘Unknown (3) the Subject existing without 
both Probans and Probandum,—when there are both fallacies (4) the Proban¬ 
dum existing without the Probans—this being a case of untrue premiss, the probans 
not being invariably concomitant with the Probandum (5) the Probans existing 
without the Probandum, in which case also the necessary invariable concomitance 
between the two would be wanting. It goes to cite examples of the Futile 
. Rejoinder based upon each of these five. 

t Though the Proposition, of the first party ‘ Sound is non-eternal &q. &c/ 
is meant to refer to the letter-Sounds only, yet the Opponent attributes to him 
the proposition in the form ‘all Sounds are non-eternal, because they come after 
effort/ and theu goes on to show that it is not concomitant with the probandum. 
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in all non-eternal things , being, as it is, absent in the Diad 

Var p 550 an( l suc ^ °^ er things. The Probans may 
also be shown to be not invariably concomitant 
with what is expressed by the terms of the Proposition, as it 
Is propounded \i.t with the Subject}; e.g, the Proposition being 
put forward in the form, 1 Sound is nometernal, because it 
is productive of another Sound, 3 —it is pointed out that 
* being productive of another Sound 3 is not invariably con¬ 
comitant with dll Sounds ^—the last Sound of a series not 
being productive of another Sound. 

Bhasya on Su. (28). 

[P, 251, L. 2. to L, 6.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows 
Sutra (28). 

Inasmuch as the propeuty in question may be 

DUE TO SOMEOTHER CAUSE,—THE DENIAL HAS NO FORCE 

AT ALL. 

When the First Party says—‘ [Sound must be nometernal] 
because it is the outcome of effort 3 what is meant is that it is 
produced from some cause ; and it is not meant to restrict the 
particular product (Sound) to one particular cause only ; 
—so that if the property in question, ‘ Non-eternality, 3 is 
found in Sound produced from some other cause,—in what 
way does that militate against our view ? 

Vartika on SU. (28). 

[P. 550, L. 5 to L. 10.] 

When we say that 1 Sound is non-eternal 3 (in regard to 
letter-sounds, proceeding from the speaker’s effort), we do 
not deny that other kinds of the * Subject 3 (Sound) can be 
due to any other cause (but Effort ); we do not mean that 
the Subject can have no other cause. 

Others have offered the following answer (to the c Parity 
per Apprehension')—What is meant by the original proposi¬ 
tion is that the Sound which is the outcome of effort is, on 
that account, non-eternal. 53 
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This however is not right, as there is no difference of 
opinion; the argument in support of the Proposition in 
question is not addressed to a person who admits the fact 
of Sound being an outcome of effort; for if the character of 
being an outcome of effort forms a qualification of the thing 
in question (and is admitted as such by both parties),—then 
some other Probans would have to be propounded (by the 
first Party, in support of the Nqn-eternality of Sound).* 

94 Not having the characteristics of the * Futile Rejoinder/ 
f Parity per Apprehension 5 cannot be a Futile Rejoinder. ’* 

This is not right; as it is a Futile Rejoinder, inasmuch 
as what it urges is the * similarity * (of the Probans put for* 
ward) to what is not a probans . 

End of section (12). 


Section { 13). 

[Sutras 29—31]. 

Dealing with 1 Parity per Non-apprehension 
Bhasya on Sfi. (29V 
[P. 251, L. 6 to L. 17]. 

[The First Party puts forward the Proposition in the 
following form]—* It is not true that even before it is uttered, 
Sound exists and (if it is not heard) it is simply that there is 
non-apprehension of it ’; —this is not true—why ?—because 
we do not perceive any covering or obstruction; that is, in 
the case of such things as Water (underground) and the 
like, we find that when they are existent, if there is non- 
apprehension of them, it is due to the presence of obstruction 
(in the shape of the surface of the ground under which the 
water lies); in the case of Sound however, we do not fin’d its 
non-apprehension to be due to the presence of obstruction 
or any such causes of non-apprehension; and such cause of 

•The exact meaning of these two sentences is hot very clear. The passage 
m—'yah prayatn&nantariyakatvam the Tdtparya explains as follows : — 1 He 

who admits without any reasons, that Sound is the outcome of effort,—for him 
nothing need be proved. In this passage the author shows his disapprobation. 7 
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of its non-apprehension would certainly have been perceived 
(if it existed^, just as it is perceived in the case of Water 
&c;—as a matter ot fact however, no such cause is perceived 
(in the case of Sound); hence it follows that when Sound 
is not apprehended (heard), its condition is contrary (nob 
analogous) to that of the Water &c. [?. e. while Water &c. are 
existent , Sound is non-existent ]. 9 [And against this the 
Opponent sets up the following Futile Rejoinder]— 

Suff a ( 29). 

M INASMUCH AS # NON-APPREHENSfON OF THE OBSTRUC¬ 
TION IS ALSO NOT APPREHENDED,—IT FOLLOWS THAT THIS 

Non-apprehcnsion IS NON-EXISTENT; AND THIS PROVES THE 

CONTRARY CONCLUSION [i. e . EXISTENCE OF THE OBSTRUC¬ 
TION] THE OPPOSHION BASED UPON THIS CONTENTION 

is * Parity per Non-apprehension. * (Su. 29). 

u The * Non-apprehension 9 of Obstruction &o. is not 
apprehended;—and from this c non-apprehension of the Non- 
appreheusion, 9 it follows that the latter does not exist; 
and this ‘ Non-apprehension 9 being non-existent, what has 
been urged by the First Party as the € Probans 9 of his reason¬ 
ing is found to be non-existent; all which leads to the con¬ 
clusion that Obstruction &bc. are existent. And since the 
contrary conclusion is thus proved, the original proposi¬ 
tion — 6 it is not true that even before it is uttered, Sound 
exists, and it is simply that there is non-apprehension of 
it 9 —is not proved. 

Thus it is found that the probans, * because Obstruction is 
not apprehended is equally applicable to the Obstruction , 
and to the Non-apprehension of the Obstruction. > 9 

This opposition, based upon Non-apprehension, consti¬ 
tutes 1 Parity per Non-apprehension \ 

* Vartika on Su. (29). 

[P. 550, LI. 13-18.] 

The example of this Futile Rejoinder is g^iven in the 
JBhasya . 

What has been urged in the Futile Rejoinder is not 
right ; it has already been answered by us in A<jhyaya II. 
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BhUsya on SO. (30). 
fP. 251, L. 18 to P* 252, L 11.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as 
follows:— 

Sutra (30). 

Since ‘ Non-apprehension 9 is op the nature of 

NEGATION OP APPREHENSION,* THE REASON URGED IS NO 

REASON AT ALL. (Su. 30.) 

The reasoning —“ There can be no non-apprehension of 
Obstruction, because no such Non-apprehension is apprehen- 
dedf ”—is no reasoning as all— why?—because Non-apprehert - 
sion is of the nature of the negation of apprehension that is 
because Non-apprehension’ is nothing more than mere 
negation of apprehension. As a matter of fact, what exists 
forms the object of * apprehension,’ and this, by reason of 
its being apprehended, is asserted to be existent ; while of 
* Non*apprekension * the object is that which does not exist* 
and this, by reason of its being not apprehended is declared 
to be non-existent. The ‘non-apprehension of the non-appre¬ 
hension of the obstruction’ cannot negate the ‘ non-apprehen¬ 
sion ; operating as it does upon* its own objective, which is Non- 
apprehension’, it cannot negate that same objective’;%—and 

♦It is of the nature of 4 Negation of Apprehension i.e. mere 4 Negation 
of Apprehension, without any further qualifications —Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 

fThe right reading found in C and D is I 

X This passage is rather obscure. In the first place, the reading of the 
printed text is incorrect. The right reading, supplied by Mss. B, C and D is 

We have adopted the explanation given by the Tdtparyaz —What the Opponent, 
in putting forward the Futile Rejoinder, does, is to urge that there must be 
obstruction aud the apprehension of this obstruction, because we fail to apprehend 
the non-apprehension of these. But it is far more reasonable to regard the latter 
absence of apprehension (of the non-apprehension of obstruction) as bearing 
upon the obstruction and its apprehension, than upon Non-apprehension. Because 
as the N ylyamanjari points out, what is negated by a. negation must be some¬ 
thing posiiioe ; apprehension proves the existence, and 1 non-apprehension * the 
non-existence, of only positive entities ; hence even ttie * non-apprehension even 
though of the 4 non-apprehension of obstruction’, can prove the non-existence 
only of the obstruction and apprehensions, which are positive entities, and not of the 
non-apprehension itself. 

The Bodhasiddhi also explains similarly. 
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when the 6 non-apprehension of obstruction * is not negated, it 
becomes capable of serving as an effective Probans (for proving 
the non-existence of the obstruction). 4 Obstruction* can be the 
object of apprehension when it exists; and if it exists, there 
should be apprehension of it;—so that when it is not apprehend¬ 
ed,—there being an absence of the 8 apprehension * that would 
indicate the existence of its own objective,—from this 4 non-, 
apprehension* (serving as the means of cognition) it is under¬ 
stood that the object in question (which would have been 
apprehended if it existed) is the object of 1 Non-apprehension*; 
i.e., it is non-existent ;* the resultant conclusion being 4 the 
Obstruction and such other things, which would have been 
the cause of (which could have accounted for) the non-appre¬ 
hension of Sound (before its utterance), are non-existent * 
And the reason for this lie3 in the fact that what 4 Non- 
apprehension ’ (as a means of cognition) indicates is that there 
is no apprehension,—this fact of there being non-apprehen¬ 
sion forming the subject of the said 4 Non-apprehension** 

Vdrlika on Su. (30). 

[P. 550, LI. 16-18.] 

The argument (proving the non-existence of Sound before 
utterance) should be stated in the following form— 4 There 
being no possibility of Obstruction, and Sound being regarded 
as an entity,—>since Sound is not apprehended [before 
utterance, it must be regarded as no)i~emslent]. f Stated in this 
form, the reasoning escapes from the Clincher of 4 Shifting 
the Reason *, as also from the Fallacy of 4 Inconclusiveness.* 
Nor is it open to the Futile Rejoinder of 4 Parity per 
Presumption *; because the indecisive character, that would 
have otherwise applied to the reasoning, is avoided by the 
qualifying phrases 4 There being no possiblity of obstruction* 
and 4 Sound being regarded as an entity *, which serve to 
indicate the contrary [i.e., the qualifying phrase ‘Sound being 

°Tii8 visaya, object, the cognition of which is brought about by * Non apprehen¬ 
sion’, is the non existence of the object that would have been apprehended . 
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an entity 9 indicates the reasoning c if Sound were an entity, it 
would be perceived which is perfectly tme and conclusive, 
and not open to 4 Parity per Presumption \ that might other¬ 
wise be urged against the reasoning, without the said quali* 
fying phrases]. 

Sutra (31'. 

Further because the presence and absence op one’s 

SEVERAL COGNITIONS ARE CLEARLY PERCEPTIBLE TO EVERY 
PERSON* ; 

Bhasya on Su. (31). 

[P. 252, L. 13-L. 17.] 

— 4 therefore the reasoning pub forward in the Futile Re¬ 
joinder is no reasoning at all 9 —this has to be brought 
in from the preceding Sutra . The presence and absence 
of the several cognitions that living beings have in 
the body, are clearly discernible by them; as is clear 
from such conceptions as 4 My doubtful cognition exists 9 
and 4 My doubtful cognition dies not exist 9 ; similarly 
in connection with perceptional, inferential, verbal and 
reminiscential cognitions. So that in the case in question, 
when there is 1 non-apprehension of the obstruction, 
i.e . the non-existence of its apprehension—it is clearly dis¬ 
cernible by the person himself, and he has the conception, 
4 My apprehension of the obstruction is not present, * or 
* Obstruction, or any such thing as would be the cause of the 
non-perception of Sound, is not apprehended 9 ; from which 
it follows that what was alleged (in Sd. 29.)—- 4I inasmuch 
as the non-apprehension of the obstruction is also not appre¬ 
hended it follows that this Non-apprehension also is non¬ 
existent ”—is not right. 

VUrtika on Su. (31). 

[The Vartika has nothing to say on this Sutra]. 

End of Section ( 31 ). 

• According to Tatparyd aud Bodhasiddhi the Sdtra would mean—‘it is clearly 
perceptible to every person whether a certain cognition apprehends the Existence 
or Non-existence of a thing/ The translation adopts the interpretation of thtt 
Nyayamahjarl which is wore in keeping with the Bhasya. 
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Section 14. 

[Sutras 32—34.] 

Dealing with (22) * Parity per Non-eternality \ 

Sutra (32). 

“If by season of ‘similarity’ two things be 

BEGARDED AS HAYING ANALOGOUS PROPERTIES, THEN ALL 

THINGS SHOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS ‘ NON-ETEBNAL, ” 

-—THIS CONTENTION CONSTITUTES ‘ PARITY PER NoN-ETEB- 

nality’. (Su. 32). 

Bhdsya on Su. (32). 

[P. 252, LI. 20-22.] 

“When tlie First Party says that—‘Sound should be 
regarded as non-eternal, by reason of its similarity to the 
Jar, which is non.eternal,’ —he becomes faced with the 
undesirable contingency of having to regard all things as 
non-eternal, by reason of their similarity (consisting of 
existence) to the Jar, which is non-eternal.”—This opposi¬ 
tion based upon ‘ non-eternality ’ constitutes ‘ Parity per 
Non-eternality.'* 


VSrtika on Su. (32). 

[P. 551, LI. 5—7.] 

Everything would come to be regarded as non-eternal ,— 
The example is given in the Bhasya. 

Objection .—‘‘ Parity per Non-eternalily does not differ 
from Parity per Non-difference; there, as here, what is urged 
is the contingency of all things being of the same kind. ” 


• Tbia Futile Rejoinder is described as based upon 4 similarity *; it includes 
flso ft similar rejoinder based upon 4 dissimilarity ’—says the Bodhaiiddhi, 
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There is a difference between the two; what is urged 
in * Parity per Non-difference * is the rwn»dij}orence of all 
things, while in * Parity per Non-eternality * what is urged 
is only the non»eiernality of all things. 

Bhasya on Su. (33). 

[P 252, L. 22 to P. 253, L. 4.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows 
Sntra (33), 

If REJECTION CAN BE BASED upon * SIMILARITY , 9 
THERE SHOULD BE REJECTION ALSO OF THE DENIAL (SET UP 

by the Opponent), as there is a similarity between the 
DENIAL AND THAT WHICH IT IS SOUGHT TO DENY.* (Su. 33). 

The * Denial * is that allegation which is fully equipped 
with the Proposition and the other Factors of Reasoning, 
and which, while representing the counter-view, sets aside 
the original view; t — and the said € Denial * has this simi¬ 
larity to the original view that both are equipped with the fac¬ 
tors of Reasoning, Proposition and the rest. Now, if there 
is to be a rejectioi of non-etemality of Sound) on the ground 
of the ‘ similarity 9 (of all things) with the non-eternal 
(Jar), —then, inasmuch as this would mean that * similarity 9 
leads to rejection, it would follow that there should be reject¬ 
ion of the Denial also, on the ground of its similarity to 
what is sought to be denied (i. e. the original view).J 

Vdrtika on Su. (33). 

[P. 551, LI. 12—141 

The presence the Proposition and other Factors of 
Reasoning constitutes the similarity between the Denial and 


* The right reading of the Sutra, as shown by the Nyayasuchinibandha , the 
Bhdsya, the Vdrtika, the Tdtparya and Boghasiddhi, is 

jrfn^rern^r5(. 

fThe correct reading is $ with the reading the mean¬ 

ing would be—■* which is meant to establish a counter-view. * 

% The Tdtparya remarks that the answer contained in this Sutra only puts 
the Opponent on the same footing as the First Party. The real answer comes in 
the next Sutra. 
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the Original View that it seeks to deny. So that if what is 
sought to be denied by the c non-eternality 9 in the reasoning 
set up by the Frst Party, has to be rejected on account of 
the similarity to the Jar,—then it follows that the Denial 
(by the Opponent) also has to be rejected, on account of its 
similarity to what is sought to he denied , consisting in the 
presence of the Proposition and other Factors of Reasoning. 

Sutra (34). 

What serves as the Pbobans is that property 

WHICH IS DEFINITELY KNOWN TO SUBSIST IN THE EXAMPLE, AS 

BEING AN INFALLIBLE INDICATOR OF THE PROBANDUM ; AND 

since such a Pbobans can be of both kinds, there can 

BE NO NON-DIFFERENCE (AMONG ALL THINGS). ^Su. 34). 

Bhasya on SO. (34). 

[P.253, L. 7 to L. 12.] 

That property, which is found in the ‘ Example * to be 
an infallible indicator of the Probandum, is what is pub for¬ 
ward as the Probans . This Probans can be of both kinds ,— i.e . it 
may be similar to certain things, and dissimilar to certain other 
things-; when it is similar, it constitutes the 1 similarity 9 
(among those things ); and when it is dissimilar, it constitutes 
the 1 dissimilarity 9 (among those things). Now, it is only a 
particular form of * similarity * that constitutes the real 
‘Probans, *—and not either mere * similarity * without any 
qualification, or mere * dissimilarity, * What you have 
urged (under Stt. 32)—that, “ If by reason of similarity two 
things are to be regarded as having analogous properties, 
then all things should have to be regarded as non-eternal, 
and this constitutes Parity * per Non*eternality, 5 *—is based 
upon mere ‘ similarity ’ and mere ‘ dissimilarity *; and as such 
cannot be right.* 

•What can rightly prove a conclusion is only such ‘ similarity * or * dissimilar¬ 
ity as is invariably concomitant with the Probandum. While the‘similarity 1 
that has been put forward by the Opponent as his ‘ probans * in the proving of 
the * inon-eternality ’ of all things, is * Existence *; and there is no invariable con¬ 
comitance between ‘ Existence* and 1 Non-eternality*; there being several things 
that are existent and yet eternal , non-eternal. 
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[In addition to what has been said herej all that 
was said (in Su. 5-1. -24) in answer to Parity per Non* 
difference’ should be taken as applying with equal force to 
the present Futile Rejoinder also. 

Vartika on SQ. (34). 

[P. 551, L. 14 to P. 552, L. 7.] 

As a matter of fact, the argument put forward in support 
of the original view that * Sound is non-eternal, because it is 
the outcome of Effort, like the Jar ’ is not based upon mere 
similarity’; it is based upon the force of a particular pro¬ 
perty [eiz : * being the outcome of effort ’] which has been 
found, in the Example, to be invariably concomitant, nega¬ 
tively as well as positively (with the Probandum ‘ Non- 
eternality’). There is no such property possible, in support 
of the counter-view set up by the Opponent. Hence the 
Denial cannot be right. In this connection it has already 
been explained that—* the denial cannot hold, because in 
the case of some common property, the presence of certain 
other properties of the similar thing is possible, while in the 
others such presence is not possible ’ (Su. 5-1-24); so that 
the answer that has been given to * Parity per Non-difference ’ 
is applicable to the present case also. 

“The answer does not hold; because our 

Var: P. 552. 

argument is not intended to prove any conclu¬ 
sion. ” 

If you mean by this that—“By pointing out the con¬ 
tingency of all things having to be regarded as non-eternal 
we do not mean to prove the non-eternaliti/ of all things ; 
all that we mean is to show to the person propounding the 
original proposition, that in so doing he is faced with the 
undesirable contingency of having to regard alt things as 
non-eternal ”,—then our answer is that even so your allegation 
cannot staud; because the probans put forward (by the 
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first party) is of a particular kind: The Probans or 
Reason that I put forward is not. mere similarity (to a 
non-eternal thing), but such similarity as is invariably 
concomitant with the probanium); hence the contingency of 
all things having to be regarded as non-eternal does not 
arise at all. Further, there can be no reasons in support of 
the view that * all things are non-eternal.* If the Opponent 
were to seek to prove it by the reasoning—‘ all things must 
be non-eternal, because they are existent—then (we would 
point out that) there is no sort of invariable concomi¬ 
tance, either negative or positive (between ‘existence and 
* non-eternality ’). 

End of Section 14. 


Section (15). 

[Sutras 35-36.} 

Dealing with (-3) * Parity per Eternaliiy’ 

Siltra (35). 

“.The character of * non-eternality » being eter¬ 
nal, IT FOLLOWS THAT THE * NON-ETERNAL THING ’ IS ITSELF 
ETERNAL*’,—-BASEL CPON THIS CONTENTION IS ‘ PARITY PJfB 

Eternality.’ (Su. 35.) 

Bhasya on Sft. (35). 

[P. 253, L. 14 to L. 17.] 

“ The proposition is put forward in the form—* Sound 
is non-eternal *; now, is this ‘ non-eternality ’ of Sound eternal, 
everlasting, or non-eternal, evanescent ? If it is present in 
Sound at all times, then, since the property (non-eternality) 
is everlasting, the thing to which that property belongs 
* (Sound)' must also be everlasting, so that Sound should 
be bternal. If on the other hand, the said property 
(‘ Non-eternality *) is not present in Sound at all times,—then 
since (at some time or other) ‘Non-eternality’ would be 
absent in Sound, Sound would be * eternal \ 
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This opposition, based upon ‘ Eternality \ constitutes 
• Parity per Eternality. * * 

Vartika on Su. (35). 

[P. 552, L. 9 to L. 13.] 

This Futile Kejoinder is intended to point out defects 
in the faetors of the Proposition * Sound is uon-eter* 
nal; ’—the sense being as follows : -— <4 In asserting that 
Sound.is non-eternal, you admit the eteraality 9 of Sound,— 
how?—because the * non-eternality 9 that you predicate of 
Sound, is it always present in the Sound ? or does it come 
into it only occasionally ? If it is ever present in it, then, 
the property (of Nou-eteruality) being everlasting, it follows 
that the thing to which that property belongs must also be 
everlasting. If, on the other hand, the 6 non-eternality * 
in Sound is not everlasting,—then on account of the .absence 
(at certain times) of no Ureter unlit y in it, Sound must be 
4 eternal *. 

Bkasya on Su. (36). 

[P 253, L. 17 to P. 254, L. 9.] 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as 
follows;— 

Sutra (36). 

Inasmuch as the everlasting character op the 

4 NON- ET B R N A LIT Y 9 IN THE SUBJECT OP DENIAL (SOUND) [l3 
ADMITTED BT THE OPPONENT], THE 4 NON-ETBRNALITY 9 OP 
THE NON-ETERNAL THING (SOUND) BECOMES ESTABLISHED » SO 
THAT THERE CAN BE NO BASIS FOR THE DfiNIAL-f (Su. 36 I. 

*In this Sutra, the mention of 1 non-etemality * is meant to include all those 
specific reasons that may be adduced in support of the non-eternality of Sound. 
Tbe sense of the definition of x Parity per Eternality 7 is as follows —When the 
Opponent puts forward certain exhaustive alternatives in regard to the property 
put forward by the First Party, and shows that none of these is admissible, and 
then proceeds to urge that the Subject cannot, on that account, be accepted as 
having that property;—this form of Opposition constitutes 4 Parity per 
Eternality.— Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 

f The Ndyayamahjari reads the Sutra without and with : 
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When the Opponent speaks of the character of Non^elernaU 
ity being * everlasting ’ in Sound, which is the object 
whose non-efcernality he seeks to deny,—he admits the 
non-eternality of Soundand when this 4 non-eternalifcy of 
Sound * has been thus admitted, there is no room for the 
Denial If on the other band, he does not admit the 
* everlasting 9 character of the * non-eternality in Sound/ then 
for him, the expression,—* because non*eternality in Sound is 
eternal/—cannot serve as the probans (of his reasoning);— 
and in the absence of the Probans, the Denial cannot be proved. 

In fact, what is meant by Sound being 4 non-eternal is 
that it is produced ant tease* to exist on being destroyed; 
and there can be no question against this; hence there is no 
room for any such question as— 44 does the non-eternality 
subsist in Sound at all times or not ?**—Why ?—Because the 
non-eternality of Sound consists in its being produced and 
ceasing to exist on being destroyed,—it is not right to regard 
4 Sound 9 as the container (the receptacle) and 4 non-eternality 9 
as the contained; for such a conception would involve a self- 
contradiction in terms.* Further, ‘eternality/ and ‘non- 
eternality * are contradictory terms (hence also the Denial 
cannot be maintained); that ‘non-eternality * and ‘eternality* 
—which are mutual contradictories—should belong to the 
same Object (Sound) is an impossibility. For these reasons 
we conclude that what has been alleged by the Opponent— 
that 41 Non-eternality being eternal Sound must be eternal ” 
•—has absolutely no sense. 

Vartika on Su. (3d). 
fP. 552, L. 16 to P. 553, L. 10.] 

When the Opponent says that 44 non-eternality in the 
Subject of Denial is eternal/’ he admits its non-eternality; and 

The presence or absence of does not make any difference in the meaning. 

But from the explanation provided in the Bhisya, (he Bodhasid^hi and the 
Kyayamafljarl, ; is the right reading for 

# If ‘non-eternality * is contained in ‘Sound 7 , then alone can there be any 
force in the contention that if the former is eternal, the latter also should be so ; as 
in that case could the former not subsist without the latter. As a matter of fact, the 
relation of ‘container and contained 7 does not subsist between Sound and Non- 
eternality. For such relationship belongs only to positive entities, and Non-entity 
is purely negative ; and this only qualifies Sound, it does not subsist in U says the 
Ny’n/a'mavjarJ / 
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on account of this admission* the Denial has no force at all. If 

it is not admitted, then the reasoning— 44 because non- 

eternality is everlasting, Sound should be eternal”—-becomes 

baseless. Thus then, the very probans of the Opponent being 

an impossible one, the Denial becomes meaningless. Further, 

„ there is no room for the question also : for the 

Var: P.553. % 1 

simple reason that 4 non-eternality * is not held 
to be a distinct property. That is to say, when ‘Non-eternality* 
is explained as consisting in the fact of the thing being 
endowed with an existence which is not absolute (or everlasting), 
—there can be no occasion for the question— 48 is non- 
eternality an absolute (eternal) entity or not ? ” For one 
and the same thing (Noa-efcernality) cannot be endowed with 
both absolute and non-absolute existence [and 4 non-eternality * 
has been explained as non*-absolute existence] ; but when you 
say that 44 non-eternality is eternal ”, you attribute to one and 
the same thing 8 non-eternality * the character of non-absolute 
existence which constitutes 4 non-eternality, 5 as also absolute 
existence (which constitutes 4 eternality*); and since these 
are mutual contradictories, such an assertion cannot be 

right. 

88 What we assert is all right, since it is only meant to 
point out a defect in what is sought to be denied [e. g , 4 the 
non-eternality of Sound *J.” If you mean by this that 
— 18 we do not admit one and the same thing to be both 
eternal and non-eternal ; all that we mean is that when you 
say that Sound is non-eternal , you render yourself open to the 
said absurd contingency,’*—then [our answer is that] this 
cannot be right; because the criticism you urge is not found 
true in any alternative form : That is, what you urge is not 
a defect, either in our conclusion, or in our 4 Reasoning * ; it 
cannot be a defect in (i. e. it cannot vitiate) our conclusion, 
because, in the first place you do not point out any flaw in 
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our Proposition or in any other Factor of our Reasoning; 
and in the second place, we have already answered the charge 
of ‘ self-contradiction. 9 

End of Section (15). 

Section (16\ 

[Sutras 37—33.] 

Dealing with (24; * Parity per character of Effect.* 

Sutra (37). 

1 Parity per character of Effect 9 is based on the 

DIVERSE CHARACTER OF THE PRODUCTS OF EFFORT. (Su. 37). 
Bhasya on Su. (37), 

[P. 254, L 11 to L. 16.] 

The original proposition is put up in the form-—* Sound 
is non-eternal, bemuse d is the outcome of effort now that 
which is 6 the outcome of effort 8 is such as, not h'wina previous 
existence comes into existence ; as is found to be the case with 
such products as the Jar and the like ; that which is ‘ non¬ 
eternal, 5 on the other hand, is such as, having come into 
existence, ceases to exist . Such being the condition of things, 
the Opposition is set up on the basis of the diverse character 
of the products of effort . ‘ Corning into existence after effort 8 
we find in the case of the jar, etc., and we also find the 
* manifestation * of things concealed under some obstruction, 
by the removal of the obstruction [and this also is the out¬ 
come of effort ] ; and there is no special reason to show whether 
Sound comes into existence after Effort, or there is only 
manifestation of it (after effort); and the Opposition act up 
on the basis of this fact of both these production and mani¬ 
festation) being equally the * products of effort,’* is 1 Parity 
per Character of Effect.’ 

Fartika oit Su, (37). 

[P. 553, L 12 to L. 17 ] 

The proposition being put forward— { Sound is non-eter¬ 
nal, because it is the outcome of effort, ’-—the following 

# The mere fact of Sound being the 1 outcome of Effort* does not necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that it is non-eternal, it comes into existence, or is destroyed ; 
for even if it were only manifested, it could he regarded as the 1 outcome of effort. ’ 
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Futile Rejoinder, called * Parity per character of Effect ’ is 
set up against it:—The 6 product of effort * has been found 
to be of several kinds : E. g. Some things are merely manifest .- 
ed after Effort, while others are produced after Effort [and 
both of these are called * product of Effort ’]. What 6 Parity 
per character of Effect’ does is attribute (to the First Party) 
the idea that what proves the * Non-eternality of Sound’ is 
the fact of its being perceived after Effort, and then to urge 
that this fact is not a conclusive reason ; i. e . it urges that 
the reasoning— c Sound is a product, because it is perceived 
after effort *—is not conclusive (indecisive), on the ground 
that things pe^cei^ed after Effort are found be of the nature 
of * product \ as also of * non-product. * If the reason means 
* being born of Effort, * then the rejoinder would be that the 
reason is not true (it being not admitted by all that Sound is 
born of Effort). 

Bhasya on Su. (38). 

[P. 254, L. 16 to P. 255, L. 6]. 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows 
Sutra (38). 

Even though there are several Kinds op Pro¬ 
ducts, -INASMUCH AS [iN THE OTHER KlND OP PRODUCT] 

causes op non-apprehension are present, Effort could 

NOT BB THE CAUSE (OF MERE * MANIFESTATION * OP SOUND, 

IN WHOSE OASES THERE IS NO CAUSE OF NON-APPREHENSION*. 

(Su. 38).* 


* We have translated the Sutra as it is explained in the Bhasya and read in 
al! manuscripts. The interpretation however is far fetched ;hence the Nyayaman- 
jarl lias read the Sutra with the last term as : »»d explains 

it to mean as follows :— 'Even though there are various kinds of Products,—Effort 
cannot he regarded as the cause {of the m mifestxtion of Sound), as there is not 
present (in the case of Sound) any cause of its non-apprehension ,* This is much 
simpler. 
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Even though there are several kinds of Products, there are 
p 265 P r * 8Pn * 'pauses °f novapprehension,— hence Effort 
ar * * ° * could not he the cause , of the manifestation of 
Sound. iu a case where there is manifestation as the 
outcome of effort, it is possible that there may have been some 
cause, in the shape of obstruction, to which its non-appre¬ 
hension (before manifestation) was due, so that when, as a 
result of effort, there is a removal of the obstruction, there 
comes about the apprehension of the thing, which constitutes 
its 4 manifestation. * In the case of Sound however, no such 
cause of Non-apprehension is possible, by the removal where¬ 
of, as following from Effort, there could come about the 
« manifestation * of the Sound consisting of its apprehension. 
From this it follows that Sound is produced , not manifested 
(by Effort ♦* 

Vartika on Su. (38). 

[P. 553, L. 19 to P. 554, L. 4.] 

In the case of the thing that is manifested by effort, 
causes of non-apprehension are possible; in the case of Sound 
however, there can be no cause to which its non-apprehen¬ 
sion (if it existed) would be due. Hence we conclude that 
Sound is not manifested . 

Var P 554 Objection— a This Futile Rejoinder does not 

differ from 4 Parity per Doubt V* 

As a matter of fact, * Parity per Doubt 9 is based upon 
similarity to both kinds of things; which is not the case 
with the present Futile Rejoinder, and as such it is different 
from the former. 

** It does not differ from Parity per Similarity . v 
That also is not true; as there is assumption of a different 
* Probans.* * Parity per Similarity 9 does not proceed on the 

°The Ny&yamanjari remarks that by having selected the 4 non-etefnality of 
Sound ’ as the Example, dealt with under all the twenty-four Futile Rejoinders , the 
author of the Bhcisya h&a accomplished two purposes: he provides examples of the 
Rejoinders and also sets aside all possible objections against the Nyaya doctrine 
of the Non-eternality of Sound, 
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basis of an assumed probans ; while in the present Futile 
Rejoinder, the Probans, which has been stated (by the pro- 
pounder of the original proposition) in one forip, [i. e. ‘be¬ 
cause it is an outcome of Effort *] is altered into a totally 
different form [‘ because it is perceived after Effort *j. 

End of Section 16. 


Section (17). 

[Sutras 39—43.] 

Dealing with the 4 Satpaksl 9 — the su steps of a Futile Dis - 
cnssion.* 

JBhasya on Su. (89\ 

[P. 255, L. 6. to L. 13.] 

[The first step consisting of the Proposition, 4 Sound must 
be non-eternal, because it is the outcome of effort, like tire 
Jar ’] it is urged against this that the Probans is 4 inconclus¬ 
ive,’ and being 4 inconclusive,* it cannot prove the conclusion ' 
(this represents the second step) [to this the First Party, 
offers the following wrong answer , which represents the third 
step)—If my Probans cannot prove the conclusion because 
it is inconclusive, then— 

THE SAME! FAULT LIES WITH THE DENIAL (BY THE OPPONENT) 

also.— tiSutra 39 

That is, the Denial also is ‘inconclusive*; it denies 
something, and does not deny other things; and being ‘in¬ 
conclusive, * it cannot prove the desired conclusion. 

Or, the Opponent having said—“If "Sound be held to be 
non-eternal , there is no special reason why what happens to 

°Says the fdtparya— It has been shown up to the last Section that when tho 
Opponent sets up a Futile Rejoinder he is mec by the First Party with a suitable 
answer ; and lii every such case, the disputants come to an understanding as to 
the true conclusion. But there are cases where the First Party also meets the 
Opponent with a wrong answer ; in that case 00 right conclusion is arrived at; 
and an entirely futile discussion is carried on, to six steps. This is what the 
author o£ the Sutra proceeds to show, for the benefit of his pupils. 
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Sound, after Effort, is its production , and not manifestation , ” 
—[he is met by the First Party with the following wrong 
answer]—if Sound be held to be eternal , then also there is 
no special reason why what happens to Sound is manifesto,* 
tion y not production* Thus special reasons being equally 
wanting in both views, both are equally inconclusive . 

Vartika on Su. (‘19). 

[P. 554* L. 5. to L. 10.J 

The Futile Rejoinders have been thus described. With a 
view to show the six steps of a Futile Discussion, the Author 
says —*the same fault lies with the Denial also (says the Sutra). 
The propottnder of the original proposition offers the following 
answer to the Opponent who has urged against him the 
Futile Rejoinder—If my reasoning cannot be true, because 
it is inconclusive, then your Denial also is inconclusive; as 
it denies something and does not deny other things. Or, 
special corroborative reasons may be urged as being equally 
wanting in both views. The rest is clear in the Bhastja . 

Smra (40). 

The same may be said by the First Party in 

ANSWER TO ALB (FUTILE ReJOINEDRS) —(Su. (40). 

JBMsya on Su. (40). 

[P. 255, LI. 15—16.] 

In connection with all that may be taken as the basis of 
the Futile Rejoinders— e.g. 4 Similarity * and the rest—when¬ 
ever no special corroborative reason may be found,—the 
contention may be put forward (by the First Party) that both 
views stand on the same footing. 

Vartika on Su. (40). 

[P. 554, L. 12.J 

What the Sfftra means is that the argument put forward 
(by the First Party, in the preceding Sutra) can be urged in 
answer to all Futile Rejoinders,* 

^Examples cd: these are given by Uduyana in the Bodhasiddhi* 
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Sutra (41). 

[ Fourth Step] “ With the Contravention op the 
Denial also woulb lie the same fault as that which 
lies against the Denial itself.— (Su. 41.) 

Bhasya on Su. (41.) 

[P. 255, L. 18 to P. 25fi, L. 3.] 

It has been urged by the First Party that the fault 
of Inconclusivness that had been urged (in the Second Step) as 
lying in the original Proposition, lies also in the Denial (set up 
by the Opponent). But the same fault lies with this 
contravention of the Denial. Thus then, the First Step in 
this Futile Discussion consists in the propounding of the 
original proposition by the First Party—‘Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is the outcome of Effort—the Second Step consists 
of the denial or negating argument set up by the Opponent 
Critic, in the form—“ Since the products of Effort are of 
several kinds there is Parity per Character of Effect” ; this is 
what is called the ‘Denial then comes the Third Step ,—in 
which the First Party urges that the same fault lies with the 
Denial also; this is what is called (in the Sutra) Vipratise- 
dha ’ (Contravention) ;—then comes the Fourth Step (urged 
by the Opponent)—“ the same fault of Inconclusiveness lie3 
also with the Contravention of the Denial.” 

Vctrtika on Su. (41). 

[P. 554, LI. 14—15.] 

The Third Step consists of the Vipratise&ha (Contraven¬ 
tion). The Fourth Step is that “ with the ‘ Further Denial * 
also lies the same fault of InconclusivenessJ ’ 

Satr% (42). 

[Fifth Step \— The contingency op the same fault 
lying with the Contravention of the denial is urged 
(by the Opponent), apt er admitting the presence op 

THE FAULT IN HIS OWN CONTENTION ;-AND THI8 INVOLVES 

‘Confession of the Contrary Opinion’. —(Su. 42.) 
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Bhasya on Su. (42). 

[P. 256, LI. 6—9.] 

What the Opponent has done (in the Fourth Step ) is to 
confess that the view he had expressed in the Second Step 
is faulty, and, without freeing his view from that defect, he 
has admitted it, and then has urged that the same fault of 
1 Inconclusiveness ' lies also with the Contravention of the 
Denial in the Third Step and on the part of the Opponent 
this involves a 1 Confession of the Contrary Opinion % This 
is the Fifth Si°p [in the Futile Discussion]. 

Vdrti/ca Su. (42). 

[P. 555, LI. 1—3.] 

Having admitted the Second Step , the Denial, to be 
faulty, the Opponent urges that the same fault also lies with 
the Third Step 9 by saying that “the same fault lies with 
Contravention also and this constitutes on his part a t Con¬ 
fession of the Contrary Opinion. ’—This represents the Fifth 
Step in the Futile Discussion. 

Sutra (43). 

[Sixth Stej)]—" It is after having admitted 

WHAT HAS BEEN URGED AGAINST HIS OWN VIEW, THAT THE 

FIRST PARTY HAS URGED THE PRESENCE OF THE SAME FAULT 

(in the Opponent's view), and has put forward reasons 

FOR THE SAME ;—IN SO DOING HE HAS ADMITTED THE PRE¬ 
SENCE (lN HIS OWN VIEW) OF THE FAULT URGED AGAINST THE 

Opponent’s view so that the fault of 1 Confess!mg 

THE CONTRARY OPINION ' IS EQUALLY APPLICABLE TO HIM 

also Su. (43). 

Bhasya on Su. (43). 

[P. 256, L. 11 to P. 257, L. 11.] 

The fault urged against the original Proposition of the 
First Party was that c there are several kinds of products of 
effort' (Su. 37); and this is what, for the First Party who 
is propounding reasons in support of that proposition, consti- 
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tutes * Svapahalalsana,' c fault urged against his own view*;-— 
how?—because it arises out of his own view;—now what 
he has done (in course of the present Futile Discussion) is 
to admit this fault that has been urged against his view, and 
without refuting it, he has admitted it and urged the pres¬ 
ence of the same fault in the Opponent’s view,—-in the words 
‘the same fault lies with the Denial also* (Su. 39); and he 
has put forward reasons in support of the same,—in the 
words‘the denial is inconclusive \ Thus it being a case 
where he has admitted what has been urged against his view and, 
urged the presence of the same fault in the Opponent's view , and 
has put forward reasons for the same ,«—this means that he 
has admitted the presence in his own view of the fault he had 
urged against the Opponent’s view.* ‘How so?’ The 
Opponent had argued that ‘ there are several kinds of pro¬ 
ducts of Effort * by which he meant to indicate the fault of ‘in¬ 
conclusiveness * (as lying against the original proposition) 
without refuting this the First Party has said—‘the same 
fault lies with the Denial also thus he has admitted that 
the arguments in support of the original proposition are 
faulty, and then urged the same against the Denial also ; 
by doing so he admits the view of the Opponent, and becomes 
open to the same charge (of ‘ Confessing the Contrary Opin¬ 
ion*), Just as the Opponent, having admitted the faultiness 
of the Denial of the First Party, and having urged the pres¬ 
ence of the same fault in the Contravention of the Denial 
also, has been charged (in the Fifth Step) with * Confession of 
the Contrary Opinion \—exactly in the same manner, the 
First Party also, having admitted the faultiness of the 
affirmation of the original Proposition, and having urged the 
presence of the same fault against the Denial* becomes open 
to the same charge of ‘ Confessing the Contrary Opinion * 9 
This represents tiie Sixth Step in the Futile Discussion. 
Among the six steps, the first , third and fifth steps represent 
the assertions of the Propounder of the Original Proposi¬ 
tion, and the second , fourth and sixth represent those of the 
Opponent denying that Proposition, When we come to 
consider the validity and invalidity of these assertions, 
we find as follows-(a) Since there is no difference in 

*Tlie right reading is tound in C. 
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the meanings of the fourth and the sixth, they are open 
to the charge of needless repetition; for what the fourth 
says is that ‘ with the Contravention of the Denial also would 
lie the same fault as that which lies with the Denial itself’ 
(Su. 41), which means that the other party is subject to the 
same fault;—and again in the sixth we have the assertion 
that by admitting the Opponent’s view the First Party 
becomes open to the same charge ; and this also means that 
the other party is open to the same fault; thus there is no 
difference in the meanings of these two.—>(i) The same 
charge of needless repetition lies also against the third and 
fifth steps; in the third what is alleged is that the same 
fault lies with the Denial also, which admits the equality of 
both views* and again in the fifth it is admitted that the 
denial of the Denial is subjeet to the same fault;—so that 
the fifth says nothing new.—(c) Again the fifth and sixth 
also are mere repetitions, there being no difference in what 
they allege .—(d ) The third and the fourth involve the ‘ Con¬ 
fession of the Contrary Opinion.*—(e) In the first and the 
second , no special reasons have been adduced (in support of 
either view). Thus it is found that in the Futile Discussion 
consisting of the said six steps, neither of the two views 
becomes established. Whenever * this form of Futile Dis¬ 
cussion with the six steps, takes place,— u e., whenever the 
First Party begins the discussion with the contention that 
the same fault lies with the denial also, neither of the two 
views becomes demonstrated. When, however, the third 
step (in answer to the Opponent’s denial which is the second 
step) is put forward by the First Party in the form—* Even 
though there are several kinds of Products, inasmuch as in 
the other kinds of Product causes of non-apprehension are 
present, Effort could not be the cause of the manifestation of 
Sound* (Su. 3S) 9 —then the original view does become demon¬ 
strated, that e What happens to Sound after Effort is that it 
comes into existence, and not that it becomes manifested *; 
and in this case there is no room for the six steps of the 
Futile Discussion. 

Thus ends the First Daily Lesson or the Fifth 
Adhyaya of the Bhasya . 


* Itead for * as in C. 
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Vartiha on Sn. (43). 

[P. 555, L. 6 to L. 16 ] 

When the First Party admits the faults arising against 
his own view and urges the same against the Opponent’s 
view,—he admits the faultiness of his own view ; so that he 
is equally open to the charge of 6 confessing the contrary 
opinion.’ The rest is clear in the Bfiasya . 

Among the six steps* the first, third and fifth represent the 
view of the propoander of the original proposition ;and the 
second, fourth and sixth that of the Opposer of that proposition. 
When we come to consider the validity and invalidity of 
these assertions, we find—(a) that there is no difference of 
meaning between the fourth and the sixth, and there is needless 
repetition,*—(&) that the same charge of needless repetition 
lies also against the third and the fifth,—(c) that between the 
fifth and sixth also there is needless repetition,—(d) that in 
the third and fourth there is * confessing of the contrary 
opinion,’—and ( e) in the first and second, there is no mention 
of any special reason (in support of either view). 

In this Futile Discussion consisting of the six steps, 
neither of the two views is established,—and this is due to 
both parties making improper allegations. When, on the 
other hand, special reasons in support of one view are 
adduced,— e, g., 4 because there being no cause of non¬ 
apprehension, Sound is apprehended only 1 af ter the Effort 
(that brings it into existence) 5 ™then there is no room for the 
propounding of the six steps. 

The Futile Rejoinders do not help in the discerning of 
truth ; we have merely described the several forms of them. 

Thus ends the Fibst Daily Lesson of Adhyaya V 

OF THE VaETIKA. 

^The ^ fouud iu both editions is superfluous. 
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AdhyUya V. 

Daily Lesson 11. 

Section (1). 
f Sutras l— 6.] 

Dealing with the Five Clinchers or Grounds of Defeat that 
bear upon the Proposition and the Statement of the Probans. 

Bhasya on Su. (1). 

[K 357, L. 13 to L. 23.] 

Under Su. 1*2-19 and 20 it has been briefly stated that— 
* It is a case of Clincher when there is misapprehension, as 
also when there is non-apprehension; and there is a multi¬ 
plicity of Clinchers owing to there being several varieties 
of both*; the same has now got to be described in detail. 
The Clinchers are actual occasions of defeat, the receptacles 
of faults ; and they mostly bear upon the Proposition and 
other Factors of Reasoning, and they may affect the propound¬ 
er of the true, as also that of the false, doctrine tbut only so 
long as perfect wisdom has not been attained]. They are 
divided as follows :— 

Sutra (l). 

(!) Violating the Proposition, (2) Shifting the 
Proposition, \3) Contradicting the Proposition, (4) 
Renouncing the Proposition, (5) Shifting the Pro- 
bans, (<*) Irrelevancy, ( 7 ) Meaningless Jargon, (8) 
Unintelligibility, (9) Incoherence, (10) Inconseqcen* 
tiality, (11) Incompleteness, (12) Redundance, (13) 
Repetition, (141 Non-reproduction, (15) Incompre¬ 
hension, (16) Embarrassment, (17) Evasion, (18) 
Confession of a Contrary Opinion, (19) Overlook¬ 
ing the Censurable, (20) Censuring of t b noidcensura- 
ble, (21) Inconsistency, and (22) Fallacious Probans 
are the Clinchers.— Su. (1). 

All these, divided into twenty-two kinds, are defined 
one by one, in the following Sutras,* 


♦These twenty-two Clinchers have been grouped under seven heads, each of 
which is dealt vith in the seven sections of this Daily Lesmi, 
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Var$ikd on SQ. (1). 
f P. 556, L. 1 to P. 568, L. 14.] 

Under i-2-19 and 20, it has been briefly stated, that * it is 
a ease of Clincher token there is misapprehension, as also 
when there is non-apprehension ; and there is a multiplicity 
of Clinchers owing to there being several varieties of bothi and 
the same has now got to be described in detailThe Clinchers 
are actual occasions of defeat, the receptacles of faults -^says 
the Bhasya . 

In a general way there are two Clinchers; [and the 
question arises]—from among the Agent (the propounder 
of the View), the objective (the View itself), and the instrument 
(the argument whereby the View is sought to be established), 
—whose are the Clinchers [»,e. on which do the Clinchers 
bear]?* 

Some people declare that the Clinchers bear upon the 
view propounded; they explain as follows “ Defeots consist 
in Incompleteness, Flaws in the Reasoning Factors, Flaws in 
the Answer, and Bewilderment ; and by all these it is the 
View of the other Party that is vitiated. ” 

This however is not right; since the View remains in the 
same, condition; the mention of the defect does not alter the 
„ view, when the view is criticised, it remains 

just the same as it was when not criticised. 

Nor could the Glinchers bear upon the instrument (the 
argument); because nothing can be effective upon other 
objectives ; the instrument, consisting of the Proposition and 
other Factors of Reasoning, cannot be affectei by the 
Clinchers; for the simple reason that no Instrument can be 
effective upon objectives other than its own; every Instru¬ 
ment is effective only upon its own objective [and hence if 

not tretf is the right readiug. 
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the argument is a true argument it must be effective ; it will 
not be effective only if it is made to bear upon tilings other than 
its own objective, in that case it is not a true ‘ Instrument’ 
at all]. 

The fact of the matter is that it is the Agent (the 
Propounder of the argument) who is affected by the Clincher f 
by reason of propounding inefficient (improbable) Objectives 
(propositions) and Instruments (arguments). The Objective 
is regarded as ‘ inefficient * when it does not accomplish the 
desired purpose for the accomplishing of which it has been 
put up; e.p., the Sand in the making of the Jar; and the 
instrument is regarded as ‘inefficient* when it does not 
accomplish the act for the accomplishment of which it was 
set up ; e.g. the Shuttle &c. in the making of the Jar; in regard 
to their, own true objectives both of these are efficient, Thus 
then, when an Object is employed in regard to an objective 
other than its own, or when an Instrument is employed in 
connection with an objective other than its own, 
this only indicates the ignorance of the Propounder of the 
argument; and since Ignorance consists either in 1 mis¬ 
apprehension or non-apprehension, * it is the Propounder 
who becomes defeated ,—and nob either the Object 

or the Instrument ,—both of these being dependent on some¬ 
thing else (and as such not to be blamed). For this reason 
the defeat must be of the Propounding Agent, who is not 
dependent upon anything else; specially as‘misapprehension * 
and ‘ non-apprehension ’ are properties of the person, * defeat’ 
which consists of these, must also belong to the person. Since 
however that the man has misapprehension or non-apprehens* 
ionr^ is known from the words he uses, the defects (constituting 
the Clinchers) are figuratively spoken of as ‘ defects of the 
Proposition and other factors of reasoning ’; while a few of 
the Clinchers, such as ‘ Incomprehension 9 and so forth, affect 
the man himself directly. 
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An objection is raised —“ It is not right to say that there 
are two kinds of Clinchers; since several Clinchers are found 
mentioned in the Sutra , it is not right to say that there are 
two kinds of Clinchers (as the Vartikw has said on P. 556, 
L. 13). ” 

Tills is not right; whether they are called c two * or c of 
several kinds 1 depends upon whether we take them under 
groups or in detail: If we take them in groups then they 
are two , while if we take them in detail, they are twentyHwo . 
Even the number ‘ twenty-two * is mentioned only by way 
of illustration; the actual number of individual Clinchers 
is endless. 

Objection r—“ The Bhasycu has said that the Clinchers 
mostly bear upon the Proposition and other Factors of Reason¬ 
ing but since they really appertain to the Propounder of 
the Argument, it is not right to say that they bear upon the 
Proposition and other Factors of Reasoning. n 

Var P 558 ^ J ou mean by this that—“it having been 

asserted that Clinchers consist in misapprehen¬ 
sion and non-apprehension , what connection could there be 
between them and the Factors of Reasoning, Proposition 
&c. ? ”—there is no force in this, because the speaker can be 
regarded as ignorant only when his speech is found defective ; 
just as the actor is regarded as ignorant only when his 
action is defective ; it is through the action that the actor is 
found fault with; and it is through the speech that the speaker 
becomes found fault with; aud it is iu this way that the 
Clinchers (though really affecting the speaker) are said to 
bear upon the Proposition &c. When it is said that Clinchers 
bear upon the Proposition it does not mean that they are 
contained in these [that there is the relation between them 
of the container and the contained]; what is meant is that 
the Clinchers are urged on the basis of the Proposition &c. 
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Objection —- 4 ‘ They may affect the Propounder of the true, 
as also that of the false , doctrine,— says the BhUsya. But as 
a matter of fact, no Clincher can affect the propouuder of 
the true doctrine; because he actually gives expression to it j 
when the man propounds the true doctrine, he actually 
gives expression to it; and when he does so, it cannot be 
said that he is defeated. ’’ 

There is no force in this; it is quite possible for him to 
be defeated, by reason of being unable to detect flaws in the 
objections urged against him by the Opponent. The man 
who propounds the true doctrine even though he expresses 
the right view,—is defeated when he fails to comprehend the 
true character of the wrong objections that are urged against 
his view by the upholder of the contrary view. As a matter 
of fact, the true doctrine is fully established; what happens 
is that even in regard to the established doctrine, the man 
fails to recognise the true character of the wrong objection 
urged against his doctrine, and thus becomes defeated. 

The first Sutra is meant to illustrate the various kinds 
of Clinchers that may be possible. , 

Sutra (2). 

When the property of the * counter-instance * 

(OBGED BY THE OPPONENT) IS ADMITTED BY ONE TO BE 

PRESENT IN THE EXAMPLE CITED BY HIMSELF,—IT IS A CASE 

OF (1) * VIOLATING THE PROPOSITION. ’ (Su. 2). 

BhQsya oU SB. (2). 

[P. 258, L. 2 to L. 8.] 

The Opposition having been set up on the basis of a 
certain property which is contrary to the Probandum,—if 
the first Party admits that that contrary property, which 
belongs to the Counter-instance cited by the Opponent, is 
present in the Example cited by himself, he violates his 
original Proposition; hence this becomes a case of * Violating 
the Proposition. ’ Example —The Proposition having been 
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put forward in the form-^* Sound must be non-eternal 
because it is perceptible by the senses, like the Jar, *—the 
Opponent says—“ But we find that Community, which is 
elerwl , is also perceptible by the senses ; and why cannot 
Sound also be the same? ,, —Being met with this Opposition, 
the First Party may say— c if Community, which is perceptible 
by the senses, is eternal, the Jar also may be eternal*; and 
in this the First Party attributes 4 eternality * to the Example 
that he had cited in support of his proposition ; and in so 
doing he violates his entire thesis up to the 4 Final Conclus¬ 
ion 1 ; and violating his entire thesis, he is said to violate his 
Proposition,—since the Thesis rests in the Proposition. * 

Vdrtika on Su. (2). 

[P. 558, L. 15 to P. 560, L. 7.J 

The definition of the Clinchers is as follows:—When the 
First Party admits that the property of the Counter-instance 
subsists in the Example cited by himself,—he should be regard* 
ed as * defeated . 9 E . g.> Step I consists of the statement of 
the First Party — 1 Sound must be non-eternal, because it is 
perceptible by the senses, like the Jar 9 ;—on this comes 
Step II, which consists of the following statement of 
the Second Party—“ Community, which is eternal, 
is also perceptible by the Senses; why cannot Sound be 
the samethen comes Step III, in the form of the 
following from the First Party— 8 If Community, which is 
perceptible by the senses, is eternal, the Jar also may be 
eternal . 9 In this statement the First Party admits the 
presence of the property of the Counter-instance in the 

•The Bodhasiddhi remarks that the Sutra describes two kinds of ‘ Violating 
the Proposition’—the first is described by the very name ‘Violating the Proposi¬ 
tion, * and another by the rest of the Sutra. The example of the former kind 
would be that case when, on finding that he cannot bring forward arguments to 
sustain his position, the first Party entirely surrenders his point.—‘ All right, I give 
up my point; Sound is not non-eternaU What is cited in the Bhdsya is the example 
of the second kind. 
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Example cited by himself, and by this admission he renounces 
VarP 559 the Example, and by so doing he gives up his 
whole thesis, down to the Final Conclusion; 
and this is what is called 4 Violating the Proposition, * 

We do not understand how, in the example cited by the 
Bhasya, the Proposition becomes * violated. ’ What the Oppon¬ 
ent does is to urge, on the bas^s of the Counter-instance, 
the * inconclusive * character of the Probans [by showing 
that the Probans, perceptibility by the senses , is not invariably 
concomitant with the Probandum, non-eternality], —and what 
the First Party does is to admit the presence of * eternality * 
in his own Example, and does not try to show that his Pro¬ 
bans is not beset with the defect of ‘ inconclusiveuess’; and 
by this admission of 4 eternality ’ in his Example, it is the 
Example that becomes vitiated with the defect of being 4 untrue * 
[since not serving to show the concomitance of non-eternality 
with perceptibility by the senses ]. Consequently it is either 
by the deficiency of the 1 Example, * or by that of the 4 Pro- 
bans, * that the First Party becomes 4 defeated *; and there 
is no 4 Violation of the Proposition. * It may be that by 
renouncing the * Example * the Party renounces the ‘Proposi¬ 
tion * also ; hence the Clincher of 4 Violating the Proposition s 
is applied to him secondarily (indirectly). But unless there 
is an original primary there can be no secondary application ; 
so that it has still to be pointed out what is that to which 
the name 4 Violating the Proposition* applies primarily or 
directly . 

“How, then, are we to explain the Sutra which dis¬ 
tinctly says— 4 When the property of the Counter instance is 
admitted to be present in the Example cited by himself, 
it is a case of Violating the Proposition ’ ? ” 

The term 1 dristanta ’ is to be taken in its literal sense of 
* established,’ ‘ demonstrated’; so that the term 4 svadristante 9 
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means 1 in one’s own thesis’; similarly the term ' pratidristanta * 
means the ‘counter-thesis.’ Thus the meaning of the Sutra 
comes to be—‘ When one admits the presence of the property 
of the counter-thesis in his own thesis’; e. g„ the original 
thesis being ' Sound must be non-eternal, because it is per¬ 
ceptible by the Senses the Opponent urges against it the case 
of ‘ Community ’, and then the First Party says—‘ if Com¬ 
munity, which is perceptible by the Senses, is eternal, then 
Sound also may be eternal’ [and here the property ‘Eternality,’ 
which has been urged by the Opponent in the counter-thesis, 
has been admitted by the First Party in his own thesis] ;—- 
in this way does this become a case of ‘ Violating the Pro¬ 
position for the former proposition set up by the man was 
‘ Sound is non-eterml and when faced with the case of 
* Community,’ which shows that his premiss is not true and 
the reasoning is inconclusive, he says ‘ Sound is eternal and 
since in doing so he gives up a fact that had been definitely 
known by him to be true, and thereby shows his misappre¬ 
hension of things, it becomes a * case of defeat’, * Clincher.’ 

“But it is only the accepting of a possible con¬ 
tingency.” If you mean by this that—“ in the 

latter proposition also the man does not quite affirm the 
Eternality of Sound; all that he does is to admit a possible 
contingency—* if, as you urge, Community, which is perceptible 
by the senses, is eternal, then Sound also may be so,’ ’’—this 
does not change the situation; as even so the Clincher 
becomes applicable; since, instead of defending his thesis 
against the charge of inconclusiveness, he goes 
and admits the possibility (of the Opponent’s 
contention); thus he becomes * defeated.’ 

Others have argued that what is urged in the * Violating 
of the Proposition ’ is already included under the Fallacy (of 
Inconclusiveness) attaching to the Probans, hence it need not 
be regarded as a Glineher. They contend as follows It is 
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not right to regard this as a Clincher, as it is found included 
under Fallacious Reason ; since what the man is ‘ defeated ’ by 
is the fact of his Probans* because it is perceptible by the 
senses * being inconclusive” 

This is not right; because what brings about his defeat is 
the fact of his not answering the charge of * inconclusiveness ’ 
and thus showing his ignorance,* That this is so is shown 
by the fact that if he does answer that charge of * inconclns* 
iveness’, he is not defeated. Hence mere ‘ inconclusiveness ’ 
does not constitute a Clincher or ground of defeat. 

Sutra (3). 

The subject of the (original) Proposition having 

BEEN DENIED, IF THE PlRST PARTY FINDS A DIVERSITY IN 
THE PROPERTIES (OF THE EXAMPLE AND THE COUNTER-IN¬ 
STANCE), AND PUTS IT FORWARD WITH A VIEW TO ESTABLISH 
THE FORMER PROPOSITION, — THIS IS (2) * SHIFTING THE 

Proposition.’ (Su. 3.) 

Bhdsya on SO. (3). 

[P. 258, L. 11 to P. 259, L. 2.] 

The ' subject of the original Proposition ’ is-—‘ Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the Senses, like the 
Jar ’; this Proposition having been propounded (by the First 
Party) there conies its ‘ denial ’ (by the Second Party), which 
consists in showing, by means of a counter-instance, that the 
Probans (of the original Proposition) is not truly concofnitant 
(with the Probandum),—‘ Community, which is perceptible by 
the senses, being eternal ’and the subject of the original 
Proposition being thus denied, the First Party finds, a * diver¬ 
sity in the properties of the Example and the Counter-instance ', 

_ i. e ., he finds that while both (Jar and Community) have a 

Certain property, being perceptible by the tenses, in common, 
there are others in which they differ; e. g., Community is 
perceptible by the senses and all-pervading, while the Jar is 
perceptible by the senses and not-all-pervading ; and 
perceiving this diversity of properties he putsit forward with 
a view to establish his former Proposition,—how ?—[in this 
way]—* just as the Jar is not-all-pervading, so is Sound 

• The right reading is Iwrcfoifcuftirftr..4 n 
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also not-iill-pervading , and hence like the Jar it should be 
non~eternal also’;—now here the former Proposition was 
‘Sound is non-eternal ’, and * Sound is not*all-pervading ’ is 
a totally different Proposition,—this is thus an instance of 
‘ Shifting the Proposition *. 

“ In what way does this become a Ground of Defeat , a 
Clincher?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, one Proposition does not 
prove another Proposition ; what prove a Proposition are the 
Probans and the Example; hence the putting forward (as 
proof) of what cannot prove the Proposition is entirely Futile; 
and being futile, it becomes a ‘ Ground of Defeat.’ * 

Vavtilca on Su. (8). 

[P. 560, L. 10 to L. 17.] 

The example is the same as before. What the man does 
is to set up on the basis of the diversity of properties, consist¬ 
ing in ‘ being all-pervading ’ and ‘ being not-ali-pervading 
another Proposition, in the form,—* Sound is not-all-pervad- 
ing.’ 

“ The original Proposition was—* Sound is non-eternal’ 
and this being attacked! - iby the Opponent) on the basis 
of ‘ Community, which is perceptible by the senses,—-the 
'First Party puts forward another Proposition in the 
form * Sound, being not-ali-pervading, must be non-eternal. ’ In 
what way does this become a ' ground of Defeat ? ’ ’’ 

It becomes a * ground of defeat ’ by reason of the man not 
knowing the real character of the Probans; without knowing 

° Though when the First Party puts forward the fact of Sound being not-ali- 
pervading , the idea in his mind is that,, after having brought this home to the other 
party, he would add that as a qualifying clause to his original premiss—stating it in 
the form * because Sound, while being not-ali-pervading , is perceptible by the senses 
(it must be non-eternal) *yet until he actually does so, his position is clearly 
subject to the said Clincher,— f&lparya* 

f The Benares Edition reads S?f?fgffT. We have adopted the reading and 
explanation of the Tatparya which reads and takes it as qualifying 

understood, which has for its verb also understood. 
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the real character of the probans, the man pute up 
the Proposition™ 6 being not-all-pervading, Sound must be 
non-eternal.’ And one Proposition cannot prove another 
proposition;—-hence on account of the man not knowing 
and putting forward the real Probans* this becomes a case 
of 6 shifting the Proposition 9 ; and this becomes a 6 Ground of 
Defeat’ either by reason of 6 misapprehension 9 or by that of 
4 non-apprehension.’ 

Sutra (4). 

When there is contradiction between the Pro¬ 
position and the Probans, it is (3) 4 Contradiction of 
the Proposition. 5 (Su. 6.) 

Bhasya Su. on (4). 

[P. 259, L. 4 to L. 8.] 

The Proposition is stated in the form,™ 6 Substance must 
be something different from Qualityand the Statement of 
the Probans is in the form™ 4 because no objects are ever 
perceived* except Colour &c.*;—• and there is a contra¬ 
diction (conflict) between these, Proposition and Statement 
of the Probans.—How ? —If Substance is something different 
from Quality, then it is not possible that nothing except 
Colour &c. should be perceived—-while if nothing except 
Colour &a, is perceived* then it is not possible that Substance 
should be something different from Quality; thus there is 
a conflict between the two statements—(a) 6 Substance must 
be different from Quality’ and (b) 6 Nothing except Colour 
&c. is perceived ’; i.e., the two are mutually Nugatory * and 
are impossible.^ 

Vartika on Su. (4). 

[P. 506* L. 19 to P. 561* L. 12.] 

(a) When the Proposition is contradicted by the State¬ 
ment of the Probans, and (b) the latter by the former,—it is a 

■° The Bodhasiddhi remarks that the contradiction between the * Proposition * 
and the ‘Statement of the Probans* has been mentioned only by way of illustra¬ 
tion ; as a matter of fact, there is contradiction of the Proposition whenever there 
is any inconsistency between any two factors of reasoning, and also when the 
Proposition is inconsistent with a well-ascertained fact. 
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case of Contradiction of tlie Proposition. 5 E. g., (a) 1 Sub¬ 
stance is different from Quality, because it is not perceived as 
different from it,’* 

The same explanation applies also to the * contradiction by 
the Proposition 1 —i.e., the case where the words of the 
Proposition itself are self-contradictory ; e.g. the proposition 
* the female ascetic is with child/ 

It also applies to Contradiction by the Statement of 
the Probans *,—where the Proposition is contradicted by the 
Statement of the Probans (the latter being more in keeping 
with actual experience); e.gf., * all things are diverse [ie, 
there is no unity] because positive terms are always applied 
to au aggregate of things ; * [to say that there is no unity 
is contradicted by the statement that terms are applied to 
an aggregate, which must be one .] 

A similar explanation is applicable also to (1) the Contra¬ 
diction of the Propositionf by the Example [e.g« * Sound 
is non-eternal because it is knowable, like dkasha], —(2) to 
the Contradiction of the Statement of the Probans by the 
Example &c. (E.g. ‘ Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible 
by the Senses, like the Diad’,)—and (3) also to the cootradic* 
tion of the Proposition and the Statement of the Probans by 
well-known facts. 

Similarly, when the Opponent urges (against the First 
Party) the fallacy of 6 inconclu3iveness *; on the basis of some¬ 
thing that is possible only under the theory of the First 
Party, he incurs the Clincher of * Contradiction/ That is, when 
the Opponent (the Bauddha who does not admit of any 
class or class-character) tries to show the inconclusiveness 

**This is.an instance of the Proposition contradicting the Statement of the 
Probans, because the former is the stronger of the two, being more in keeping with 
^actual experience.. 

tThe Tatparya reads jffftTOT. 
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of the Probaus by citing the case of the class-character * Cow,' 
which is possible only under the theory of his disputant,— 
such an answer should be regarded as ‘Contradictory 
‘Contradictory * also is* the Probans when it is one that is 
put forward without taking into account one’s own main 
doctrine; i.e., when a man puts forward a Probans without 
regard to his main doctrine e.g., the First Party having 
put forward his proposition in the form, * Sound is non¬ 
eternal, because it is perceptible by the Senses’, if the 
Opponent (Baud^ba) sets up his opposition on the basis 
of the eternality of the class-character ‘ Cow which is 
possible only if there is an aggregate consisting of several 
individuals [and is as such incompatible with the Opponent’s 
main doctrine that there is no * aggregate ’ and there is nothing 
‘ eternal ’]—this becomes ‘contradictory.’ It is only when 
the counter-instance urged is such as is compatible with 
the doctrines of both parties that it can be a case of real 
* Inconclusiveness j * it is only when some such thing ia found 
as is admitted by both parties—and inconclusiveness is urged 
on the basis of that thing,—that the opposition can be right, 
and not ‘ contradictory.’ 

“ How is it that the citing of the Wrong Example has not 
been mentioned among Clinchers ? ” 

The reason for this lies in the fact that Wrong Examples 
are always preceded by (and based upon) Fallacious Probans 
and as such should be regarded as mentioned by the mention 
of these latter,* 

Siitra (5). 

The ORIGINAL THESIS HAVING BEEN OPPOSED, IP WHAT 
WAS FORMERLY AFFIRMED HAPPENS TO BE RETRACTED,—IT IS 

(4) ‘ Renouncing the Proposition. ’ (SO. 5). 

^The Example forms a part of the Probans, since the Probans not supported 
by the Examples is not convincing. Hence if the Example is wrong, the Probana 
becomes invalidated. 
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Bhcisya on SO. (5). 

[P. 259, LI. 10—3.] 

' The original thesis having been put forward in the form, 
4 Sound is non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the senses, ’ 
the other party says—“ Community is perceptible by thd 
senses and is yet eternal, and similarly Sound also, which 
is perceptible by the senses, may be eternal”;—and the 
original thesis being thus opposed, if the First Party happens, 
to say—‘Who says that Sound is wow-eternal ?’ This re¬ 
traction of what had been affirmed in the Proposition is what 
is called * Renouncing the Proposition. ’* 

Varlilca on Su. (5). 

[P. 561, L. 14 to L. 17.] 

When one abandons what he had before affirmed,—on 
its being opposed—it should be regarded as a case of ‘ Re¬ 
nouncing the Proposition. ’ The Example is as that shown 
before. The Probans having been shown to be inconclusive, 
on the basis of 4 Community, ’ the First Party might say— 
‘Who says that Sound is non-eternal?’ This also shows 
that the man is ignorant of the strength of his own reason, 
and thus it is a ‘groundof defeat’ based upon 4 rais-appre- 
hension. * 

Siilra (6). 

The Probans in the unqualified form, having been 

OPPOSED, IF THE FIRST PARTY DESIRES TO QUALIFY If, IT 

IS A CASE OP (5) ‘SHIFTING THE PROBANS. *—(SQ. 6). 


♦The Bauddha Logician pharma klrti lias objected to this Clincher of ‘ Renouhc- 
ing the Proposition, f on the ground that the First Party having been already 
‘ defeated ’ by the pointing out of the inconclusiveness of his Probans, there can 
be no need for any further ‘ground of defeat,' The f&tparya lias answered 
this by saying that, as soon as the person finds that unless he renounces hie 
proposition he shall be faced with the Fallacy of loconclusiveness ; hence with 
a view ta save himself from that he retracts the Propositibn ; so that this Retrac¬ 
tion comes in before the charge of Inconclusiveness is brought borne to him, and 
until this is brought home to him, he cannot be ‘ defeated , 9 
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Bhasija on Su. (6). 

[P. 259, 16 to P. 260, L. 10, J 

Example:— The Proposition is sefc up in the form, * every¬ 
thing that is manifested has a single origin 9 why be¬ 
cause products emanating from a single origin have a definite 
magnitude,— in the Cup and other products of Clay we find 
a definite magnitude, the product being of the same 
magnitude as the composition of the original substance— 
and such magnitude is found in every product;—and every 
manifested thing is found to have a definite magnitude;— 
hence from the fact that every product emanating from a 
single origin has a definite magnitude, we conclude that 
everything that is manifested emanates from a single origin/ * 
Against this argument of the First Party, the following 
Opposition is set up with a view to show that the Probans 
is not invariably concomitant with the Probandum :— 

‘ As a matter of fact, magnitude is found present in pro¬ 
ducts emanating from the same origin, as also in those 
emanating from several origins. ” This opposition having 
been put forward, the First Party says— 6 [My reasoning would 
then be] / because a definite magnitude is found in the Cup 
and other products, in all which there subsists the same 
original substance ;—every manifested thing, ivhite having 
subsisting in it Pleasure , Pain and Delusion (the constituent 
attributes of Primordial Matter), is found to have definite 
magnitude f;—and from this it follows that no other original 
substance being found subsisting in all manifested things, 
they must all have a single origin (in the form of Primordial 
Matter).* 

Now here it is found that in the first instance the First 
Party stated the Probans in an unqualified form [ f because 
they have a definite magnitude,],—and when this was objected 
to—he added a qualification to it [in the form * while having 
the same original substance subsisting in them *] ; and this 
thus becomes a case of ‘ Shifting the Probans. * 

[The reason why this is a‘ground for defeat, * is as 
follows}—The second (qualified) probans having been put 
forward, if the party mentions an Example in corroboration 

♦The right reading, as found in B.C, and D.is 

fThe right reading is as read by Tdtparya , and in Q. and D. 
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of what is stated in the Probans, then that manifested thing, 
which, is cited as 1 Example * (which, as example, cannot be 
included in the Proposition) ceases to be the emanation 
from a single origin, because, by its very nature (of Example), 
it must be the emanation from some other origin f ;—if, on 
the other hand, no Example is cited, then the Probans, not 
having its truth corroborated by a suitable Exarhple, cannot 
prove the desired conclusion; so that the Probans turning 
out to bQ futile, the * ground of defeat * remains in force* 

Varlika on Su. (6). 

[P. 562, LI. 1—2.] 

The Example is given in the Bhasya. By setting up 
another Probans, the first Party shows the weakness of the 
Probans put forward before;—this is what makes this a 
* Ground of Defeat,’ If the former Probans is efficient, then 
the setting up of another is absolutely useless. 

End of Section (1). 


Section (2). 

[Sutras 7*—10.] 

Dealing loith the four Clinchers —(<?), (7), (8) and 

(9) — which consist in the non-apprehension of what is 

needed for the desired purpose. 

Sutra (7). 

The putting forward of statements bearing no 

CONNECTION WITH THE PURPOSE IN HAND CONSTITUTES ^6} 

‘Irrelevancy.’ (Sq. 7). 

Bhcisya on SQ. (7). 

[P 260, L. 12 to L. IS.] 

The thesis and counter-thesis having been set up in the 
manner described above, the * purpose in hand ' being the 

° The proposition is in the form — 4 all manifested things are &c. *; if the 
example is not included in this ‘all/ then what is predicated of the ‘ all * will not 
be true of the Example ; if the Example is also included in it, then no Example 
can be possible. 
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proving of the Probandum by a proper Probans,—the First 
Party might make the following statement:—‘ That Sound 
is eternal is proved by the Probans, BStu, because it is intan¬ 
gible* (having said so far he finds that his Probans is not valid, 
hence he goes on]—‘ the term hetu is a verbal noun derived 
from the root hi and affix tun,—a. term is either a Noun or a 
Verb, or a Preposition , or Indeclinable Particle;—the noun 
is that word which has its form qualified by the fact of the 
thingdenoted by it having a distinct action,—the verb is 
either (a) an aggregate of the action and the active agencies, 
or (b) that which denotes the presence in the active agent, 
of a certain action qualified by a definite time and number,* 
or(c) that which is simply expressed by the root and is qualifi¬ 
ed by a particular time,—the Iudeclinables are those that, in 
actual usage, have no denotation entirely apart from what is 
expressed by the noun or the verb,—the Prepositions are 
used as prefixes and serve to qualify the action denoted 
by the Verb’;—and so forth, [all which has nothing to do 
with the proving of his Proposition]; and this constitutes 
‘Irrelevancy.’ 

V&rtika on Su. (7). 

[P. 562, LL. 4-5.] 

The Example is given in the Bhasya. This is a * Ground 
of Defeat,’ because what is put forward has no connection 
with the Proposition affirmed; what is relevant is only that 
which has been affirmed ; all else is Irrelevant. 

Sfitra (8). . 

THAT WHICH IS LIKE THE MERE REPEATING OP THE 

LETTERS OW THE ALPHABET IS (7) ‘ MEANINGLESS JARGON ’ 

(Su. 8). 

BhSsya on Su. (8). 

[P. 261, LI. 2-4.] 

E. g., * Sound is eternal, because /ca-cha-ta-ta-pa are ja-va- 
ga-da-dft-shaf like jha-bha-n-gha-dha-dha-sa ’;—such state- 

• Tbe right reading in all Mss. is 

f The right reading in supplied by B and D— 
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ments are absolutely meaningless. Since the mere letters of 
the alphabet can have no denotation, they cannot express 
anything; hence it is the mere letters that are repeated in a 
certain order *. 

Vcirtika on Su. (8). 

[P. 562, LI. 7-9.] 

The example is cited in the BhSsya. This proves the 
man’s ignorance, since he does not put forward what could 
prove his proposition; the man that puts forward such argu¬ 
ments is ignorant of what he has got to prove and what can 
prove it,—nor does he put forward (rightly) what he has to 
prove and what can prove it; hence this constitutes a ‘ Ground 
of Defeat.’ 


Siitra (9). 

Ip the assertion made is such that, though stated 

THREE TIMES, IT FAILS TO BE UNDERSTOOD BY THE AUDTBNOE 

and the Second Party, it is a case of (8) ‘ Un-intelli¬ 
gibility.’—(S u. 8.) 

Bhasya on Su. (9). 
fP. 261, LI. 7-9.] 

If the assertion is made and is not understood by the audi¬ 
ence and the Second Party, even though stated three times,— 
and this happens when the assertion consists of words with 
double meanings, or of such words as are not met with in ordi¬ 
nary usage, or when the words are uttered too hurriedly and so 
forth ;—this constitutes ‘ Unintelligibility 8 ; since the man 
makes use of unintelligible expressions intentionally, with 
a view to cover the weakness of his reasonings,—this con¬ 
stitutes a ‘ Ground of Defeat.’ 


»No such argument is found in actual usage. The Tdtparya points out that 
we have an example of this when the Dravida puts forward his argument, for the 
convincing of an Arya, in his own Vernacular, which conveys no idea to the latter, 
who is ignorant of the Dravidian tongue; and for whom the words oi that language 
are only so many letter-sounds. 
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Variika on Sfl. (9). 

[P. 562, LI. 12.13.] 

The example is cited in the Bhasya, This is a * Ground 
of Defeat ’, since it indicates the weakness of the speaker,— 
this weakness being a form of ‘ ignorance.* 

Safra (10). 

In a case where, there being no connection 

BETWEEN THE EXPRESSIONS FOLLOWING ONE ANOTHER, THEY 

ARE POUND TO AFFORD NO CONNECTED MEANING, IT IS A CASE 

op (9) ‘ Incoherence.’ (Su. 10). 

BhSsya on SO. (10). 

[P. 261, L. 11 to L. 14] 

In a case where, either among several words or several 
sentences, there is no possibility of proper sequence and 
connection,—and hence the whole is found to be disconnected, 
—since there is no meaning obtained from the words or 
sentences taken collectively, it is a case of * Incoherence.* E.g. 
(«) * Ten pomegranates, six cakes ’ (where there is no connec¬ 
tion between the two sentences ); (6)' Cup—goatskin—flesh- 
lump—deer*skin*—of the Virgin—to be drunk—her father- 
devoid of character’ f Where the words have no connection 
among themselves, 

Varliha on Su. (10). 

[P. 562, L. 15 to P. 563, L. 3.] 

E.q. t such sentences as * ten pomegranates etc. 

“ There is no difference between ‘ Meaningless * and ‘ In¬ 
coherent.” If you mean by this that—“ The Incoherent does 
not differ from the Meaningless Jargon, because in the 
latter, as in the former, the meaning is not graspod, ” 
P 563 —then our answer is that the two do differ 

between themselveshow ?—In the case 
of * Meaningless Jargon* we have mere letters, while 
°C and B and D read 
fC and D read-jmfktfta! 
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in the ‘Incoherent* we have unconnected words.““‘In 
what way is this a Ground of Defeat?*’ No idea of 
anything can be derived except from a sentence (in which 
the words are connected with one another); and hence when 
the Party propounds an Incoherent argument, it shows that 
he does not know the , character of the true Probans ; and 
hence it becomes a ‘ Ground of Defeat. * 

End of Section ( 2 ). 

Section (3). 

[S«fros 11—13.] 

Dealing with the (10), (il) and ( 12 ) Clinchers —- 
which consist in the wrong presentment of one's case. 

Sutra ( 11 ). 

Wren the factors of reasoning are stated in the 
beversbd'ordeb, it is a cask of (10) ‘Inconseqoentialitt.’ 
(Su. 11). 

Bhasya on So. (11). 

[P. 261, LI. 16—17.] 

Among the several Factors of Reasoning, Proposition and 
the rest, there is a definite natural order, iii which they are 
stated,—which is based upon the nature of what is expressed 
by each of them ; and when a statement is made in which 
this natural order is reversed,—it becomes a case of that 
‘ Ground of Defeat,’ which is called ‘Inconsequentiality;’ 
which means that what is expressed by the several Factors 
is not found to form a connected whole, - 

Vdrtika or SQ. (11). 

[P. 563, L. 5 to L. 20.] 

When the Factors of Reasoning are 1 stated in the reversed 
order, it is a ‘ Ground of Defeat, * 

Some people assert that this cannot be a * Ground of 
Defeat,’ as even so the proposition is proved. These people 
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argue as follows:—“ Inconsequentially cannot be a Ground 
of Defeat; (o) as even so the Proposition is proved ; ( b ) be¬ 
cause there is no fixed convention on the matter; we do not 
admit of any fixed convention as to the order in which the 
Factors should be stated;—(c) and because of aotual usage; 
as a matter of fact, reversing of the order of the Factors 
is met with in all treatises. Under the circumstances, whose 
convention is it (that fixes the order in question)?” 

(a) As regards • the first argument—“ Even so the Propo-. 
sition is proved, ”—this might be analogous to the using of 
words in their incorrect forms: Even when such corrupt 
forms of words as ‘ gSvi' and the like are used in the sense 
of the * Bull, * they do afford the idea of the animal with the 
hump ; and yet it is not useless t6 lay down the rule that the 
correct form of the word is 1 go ’; because what happens in 
the said case is that the corrupt form * gam' brings to the 
mind the correct form of the word * go, ’ which latter provides 
the idea of the Bull with the hump; in the same manner, 
when the Factors are stated in a wrong order, they bring to 
our mind the Statement in the natural order, and this latter 
brings the idea of what is expressed by it [It is for this 
reason that the Proposition is found to be proved even when 
the Factors are stated in the wrong order], “ How does 
this come about ? ” That there is a natural order of things, 
such as the objective is taken up first, then the instrument ■— 
is shown by several instances in ordinary experience; e, g. the 
Clay-lump (is taken up first, then the wheel and other instru¬ 
ments needed in the making of the Jar out of the clay) 
[similarly in the case in question, the Proposition, which is 
the objective, should be stated first, then the * instruments * 
consisting of the Probans, the Example, and so forth], 

the right reading. 
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(&) As regards the second argument—“ we do not admit 
of any convention in the matter, ”—our answer is that there 
is no convention in the matter; it is the mere na f ural order 
of things (spoken of by the several Factors); and when a 
person lays stress upon this natural order of things, he does 
not deserve to be censured. 

(c) As regards the third argument — u because of actual 
usage, ”—this is has no force ; as it shows that the Objector 
does not understand what actually forms the 1 Ground of Defeat.’ 
[It is true that in Scientific treatises, the Factors of .Reason¬ 
ing are not always stated in their natural order ; but] this is 
due to the fact that these treatises are written for the purpose 
of providing a comprehensive account of things [so that the 
writers have their eye on terseness,] ; but when one has to 
explain or expound what has been once stated in the com¬ 
prehensive (terse) form, he always does it by stating the 
argument in a form in which the Factors of Reasoning-—Pro¬ 
position and the rest-—are stated in their natural order.® 

Sutra (12). 

That which is wanting in ant one of the Factors 
of Reasoning is (1 ) the * Incomplete.*—(S u. (12). 

Bhasya on Si|. (12). 

[P. 262, Ll/l-2,] 

When the statement is wanting in any one of the Factor® 
of Reasoning—Proposition and the rest—it is a case of th^ 


•Such terse statement of argument, though permissible in scientific treatise®, 
is not permissible in discussion, where every step in the reasoning should 
stated clearly. It is in this connection that the Tdiparya has quoted (apparently 
from a Scientific Treatise) the passage ; which contains in & 

very condensed form, two arguments in favour of Idealism: (1) The Idealist says 
that he can prove the non-existence of all things except Idea, in the same manner 
as the Nihilist proves the non-existence of all things ; and (2) he can 

prove the existence of the Idea in the same manner as the Realist ( HYffigptf ) 
proves the existence of all things 
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* Ground of Defeat' called * Incompleteness *; for In the 
absence of a complete statement of the reasoning, the desired 
conclusion cannot be established. 

Vdrtika on Su. (12). 

[P. 5G4, L. 2 toL. 12 ] 

That statement in which one of the Factors—Proposition 
and the rest—is wanting, is to be regarded as 'incomplete*. 

“In what way does this become a 'Ground of Defeat ’ ?'* 

It becomes so by reason of the fact that in the absence of 
the well-equipped reasoning, the conclusion is not proved. 

Some people argue that there can be no such * Ground 
of Defeat * as ‘ wanting in the Proposition (the First Factor).’ 

But this is not right; these people should be met with 
the following alternative questions in regard to such state¬ 
ments as do not state the Proposition If a man propounds 
a statement without the Proposition,—is he, or is he not, 
defeated ? If he is, which ‘ Ground of Defeat * is there ? 
For none of the other Factors is wanting ; nor are there any 
defects of the Probans etc. ; and yet the man is ‘ defeated *; 
and the only ‘ Ground of Defeat * possible is that his state¬ 
ment is * wanting in the Proposition*.—If, on the other hand, 
be is not defeated —this would mean that even an incomplete 
argument proves the conclusion; that is, the Result is 
accomplished without the Means. If yop say that—“ The 
Proposition consists in the accepting of a certain doctrine ", 
—this also we do not understand. As a matter of fact, 

* Proposition ’ consists in the mentioning of the object (to be 
proved), while ‘ the acceptance of a doctrine * consists in the 
accepting of a certain fact which has been fully understood 
in all its general and special aspects. 

Satra (13). 

That which contains scpebpiajocs ‘ Pbobans ’ and 

' Examplb * is the (12) ‘ Redundant (Su. 13). 
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J Bhasya ou SU. (13). 

[P. 262, LI. 4-5.] 

One alone being sufficient for the purpose in view, (when 
more than one Probans or Example are put forward), one or 
the other must be superfluous. This, however, is to 

be regarded as a 1 Ground of Defeat’ only when there is a 
restriction (placed upon the speaker, in regard to stating 
only what is actually necessary for the proving of his pro¬ 
position). 

Vctrtika on Su. (13). 

[P. 564, L. 14 to P. 565, L. 2.] 

That statement in which there are two ‘ probans ’ or two 

* examples ’ is redundant; and it constitutes ‘ Redundance* 
as a * Ground of Defeat.’ 

“ This is not a Ground of Defeat, because it serves to 
add further strength ”—say some people. These people 
argue as follows :—“ This cannot be a Ground of Defeat, 
as it serves to strengthen the reasoning ; we find that when 
several means of knowledge are available they bring about 
a strengthened (confirmed) knowledge of the thing; e.g., 
when smoke and light both help us to obtain the cognition 
of the presence of Fire.” 

This is not right; as the exact meaning of * strengthen¬ 
ing ’ is not explained ; when you assert that several means 
of knowledge strengthen the knowledge, you do not explain 
what is meant by * strengthening ’—you do not explain what 
precisely you mean by saying that * it serves to strengthen * ? 

“ The strength of the cognition consists in easier conviction .” 

Thjs also remains as before; what is meant by 

* easier ’ ? If what you mean is that-—** both (probans) 
help to bring about the necessary coguition it is true that 
both help to bring about the cognition ; but when cognitioa 
has already been brought about by means of one, the men¬ 
tion of the second is entirely useless; it being like the 
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bringing in of another light when the object has already 
been illumined by one. 

Further, there would bean infinite series (of Probans 
and Examples) if more than one were permitted; for in that 
case one could go on adding proof after proof, even after 
the desired conclusion had been already established. 

End of Section (3). 

Section (4). 

[Sutras 14-15.] 

Dealing with the Clincher (13) Repetition. 

Sutra (14). 

Thk rk-statbment of Wobds and Ideas constitutes 

* Repetition ’—except in the case of reproduction. 

(Su. 14.) 

Bhasya on Su. (14). 

[P. 21)2, L. 1 to L. 10.] 

Except in the case of Reproduction, (a) Repetition’ of 
Words and (6) Repetition of Ideas (constitute ‘grounds of de¬ 
feat’) e.g. (a) * Sound is eternal, Sound is eternal, ’ here we 
have ‘ repetition of words and (6) * Sound is non-eternal, 
Intonation is liable to destruction ’, here we have the ‘ repeti¬ 
tion of the ‘Idea’(of Sound being not everlasting). In 
the case of Reproduction, it is not ‘Repetition’ (a Ground 
of Defeat); because in that case the re-statement serves an 
additional purpose; . when for instance, * the re-statement 
of the Proposition on the basis of the Statement of the 
the Probans constitutes the Final Conclusion ’ (Su. 1*1-39). 

Vartiha on Su. (14). 

[P. 565, LI. 4-5.] ' 

(a) We have ‘ Repetition of Words ’ in the statement 
* Sound is non-eternal—-Sound is non-eternal *; and (6) we 
have * Repetition of Idea ’ in the statement 1 Sound is 
non-eternal—-Intonation is liable, to destruction.* 
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In the case of Reproduction^ it is not ‘ Repetition 9 because 
in that case the restatement serves an additional purpose. 

Some people hold that ? Repetition * is not a ‘ Ground of 
Defeat,* because there is no harm. These people argue 
thus “ Repetition is not a Ground of Defeat, because 
there is no harm done by it; when the man repeats things 
there is no harm done to the process of investigation. In fact 
the use of words is for the purpose.of bringing conviction to¬ 
other persons; and when statements are repeated, the ear 
comprehends the meaning more easily; so that being a 
means of bringing about conviction, repetition cannot be 
a ‘Ground of Defeat.* ** 

It is true that it brings conviction to other persons; 1 
but in expressing what has already been expressed, there is 
an element of superfluity, and by reason of this superfluity 
it becomes a Ground of Defeat; as it shows that the man 
does not fully understand the real nature of the means that he 
has toadopt for the accomplishment of his purpose (of proving 
the Conclusion). The man is neither the pupil nor the 
teacher; hence there is no point in expressing the same 
idea again and again. ' 

Sutra (15). 

The actual statement by means of directly express¬ 
ive WORDS OF WHAT IS ALREADY IMPLIED— 

JBhasya on Su. (15). 

[P. 262, L. 12 to L. 15.] 

is Repetition —this term coming in from the preceding 
Sutra. ~ 

Example fof this second form of Repetition]—Having 
asserted that‘Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character 
of being produced,*^ if the man .goes on to add ‘only 
that which does not have the character of being produced 
can be eternal, * which words are expressive of the idea 

Q The Nyayasfifchinibandha, the TAtparya and Su. Ms. D. makes* 
v part of the Sutra 16, itself, but this is not in keeping with the Bhasya. 
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that is already got by * implication '—this should be regarded 
as ‘ Repetition ’; because words are used only for the 
purpose of conveying a meaning, and when this has already 
been done by implication [the actual using of words to the 
same effect is superfluous]. 

Vdrtika on SQ. (lft). 

[P- 565, L. 14.] 

This is a * Ground of Defeat ’ for the same reasons as the 
former kind of ‘ Repetition. 

End of Section (4). 

w in . 1 1 — HWC? A 

Section (5). 

[Sutras 16*19.) 

Dealing with the four Clinchers — {14), (15), (16) and 
(17) —which denote incompatibility with the right method of 
Answer. 

Sutra (16). 

If the First Pakty fails to re-state what has 

BEEN STATED (BY THE SECOND PARTY) THREE TIMES, AND 

DOLT UNDERSTOOD BY THE AUDIENCE, IT IS A CASE OF (14) 

‘ Non-kefkoduotion.’ (Su. 16). 

JShds'ya on Sfl. (16). 

[P. 262, LI. 18-20.] 

When the meaning of the sentence has been duly under¬ 
stood by the audience, and it has been stated' by the 
Opponent three time3,—if the First Party fails to re-state 
it, it is a ‘ Ground of Defeat' named ‘ Noq-reproduction.’ 
Because, unless be re-states the position of the Opponent, 
on the basis of what would lie put forward his arguments 
against that position ?* 

Vartilca on Su. (16). 

[P. 567, L. ’7 to P. 566, L. 8.] 

The point is clear in the Bhasya. 

[The Bau<)dha raises an objection]—“ Since the business of 
the First Party is to answer arguments, this cannot be a 

, ° Though the man does not understand it, he does not say so ;—if he did, it would 
be a case of ‘ Incomprehension.’ Nor does he desist from the discussion—if he did, 
it would be a case of * Evasion —Bodha$id4hi % 
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* Ground of Defeat.* As a matter of fact, the business of the 
First Party consists in answering argnjnents; whether he is 
bewildered or nob can be determined only by the efficiency 
or otherwise of the answer he propounds ;—-what then would 
be the use of his re-stating what tbe Opponent has said? 

Yar p 566 ^ may ^he marl perfectly able to 

answer the arguments, and not able to reproduce 
them ; and certainly he does not, on that account, deserve 
to be regarded as defeated. In fact when the man, having 
propounded his thesis, is unable to maintain it (in debate), * 
all that we can say is that he is inefficient (and not sufficiently 
clever) [and it does not prove that his view is wrong] V* 

There is no force in this; it shows that the Objector does 
not understand what the exact object of the Answer is. In fact 
if the man does not restate the Opponent’s arguments, liis 
answer becomes objectless . If the man does offer the right 
answer, why does he not re-state the arguments lie traverses ? 
In fact it is a contradiction in terms to say that—‘ the man 
does not restate the arguments, and yet he answers them.’ 
Further, the objection is baseless, as we do nob assert (what 
vthe objector denies); we do not lay it down as a rule that the 
man mijst first re-state the arguments he traverses and then 
answer them; in fact, the arguments may be answered in 
any way possible;—what we do mean however,is that unless 
the man re-produces the Opponent’s arguments, his answer 
in the absence of its right objective, would be an improper 
one; it is for this reason that reproduction is thought necessary, 
and ‘ non-reproduction * forms a Ground of Defeat.’ 

♦If a man propounds a thesis, but is unable to maintain it in debate, though 
lie is able to supply suitable answers to tbe Opponent’s strictures,—all that this 
. can show is that the man is not strong enough to carry on debate in the right 
form, which consists in re-stating the Opponent’s arguments and then confuting 
them ; it does not prove that the view propounded by the man was wrong , so that 
mere* ijon-reproduction’ should not be regarded as a Ground of Defeat’.— Tcftparya. 
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Sntra (17). 

When the statement is not comprehended, it is a 

case of ‘ (.15) Incomprehension’— (Su. 17.) 

J Bhasya on Su. (17). 

[P. 202 , LI. 21.2a.J 

When the statement (of the Opponent) has been understood 
by the Audience, and has been repeated, by the Opponent, 
three times, if the First Party still fails to comprehend 
it, this is the. 4 Ground of Defeat ’ named 4 Incomprehension.’ 
Without understanding what the Opponent has said, whose 
refutation would be set forth ? 

Vartika on SiB. (21). 

[P. 566, L. 10.] 

m. 

The Bhasya is quite clear. This become a 'Ground 
of Defeat ’ by reason of non-apprehension. 

Sntra (18). 

It is (16) 4 Embarassment ’ when the Party does 

NOT KNOW THE ANSWER. (Su. 18). 

Bhasya on Su. (18). 

[P. 263, LI. 2-3.] 

The ‘ answer ’ consists in the confutation of the Opponent’s 
view*; when the Party does not kuow this, he is ‘ Defeated.” 

Vartika on SO. (18). 

|P. 566, LI. 12-13.] 

When the Party proceeds to recite stray verses, and shows 
that he pays no attention to what the Opponent has said, and 
that he does not know what to say in answer to him—this 
is the 4 Ground of Defeat * named 4 Embarassment ’; it shows 
that the man is confused. 

Sutra (19), 

When the Party breaks, off the discussion under 

THE PRETEXT OF BUSINESS, IT ISA CASE OF (i7) 4 EVASION.’ 

Su. (19). ' 

* ; is the right reading as in C. and D. 
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Dhasya on SB. (19). 

[P. 263, LI. 4-6.] 

When the Party puts forward the pretext of having to do 
something else, and breaks off the discussion, saying—‘ I have 
got co do such and such a work, I shall resume the discussion 
after having finished that work,’—this the ‘Ground of Defeat’ 
named * Evasion.’ In such a case, since every discussion ends 
with a single ‘ Clincher,’ the man, by breaking off in the said 
manner, concludes the discussion into which he had entered, 
and turns the discussion taken up, after the lapse of some 
time, into a new discussion. 

Varlika on SB. (19). 

[P. 566, L. 15 to L. 18.] 

When the man sets up the pretext of having some 
business to perform, and breaks off the discussion,—it 
should be regarded as ‘ Evasion.’ E.g. the man may say—‘I 
have eaten a large quantity of Rasalct, flakes of phlegm are 
obstructing my throat,’ and so forth. 

** Why should this be regarded as a ‘ Ground of 
Defeat’?” 

Because such assertions are made for the purpose of 
concealing one’s ignorance; so that by avoiding further 
discussion' the man clearly shows his ignorance. 

End of Section (5). 


Section (6). 

(Sutras 20—22.] 

Dealing with the three Clinchers —(18), (19) and 
(20 )—which bear upon daws in the Statements. 

SBtra (20). 

Ifthb Party admits the flaw in his own thesis, 

AND THEN URGES THE SAMB IN THAT OF THE OPPONENT, 
-r-THIS IS A CASE OF (18) * CONFESSING THE CONTRARY 
OPINION,— SB. (20). 
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Bhaaya on Su. (20). 

[P. 263, L. 9 to L. 11.] 

When the Party admits that defect in his thesis which 
has been urged against it by the Opponent,—and without 
trying to show that his statement is free from that defect, 
he simply says—' the same defect is found in your , state¬ 
ment also,’—lie admits the defect in his own thesis, and 
then tries to apply the same to that of the Opponent; and 
in doing this he confesses the opinion of the other party 
regarding his own thesis, and as such becomes subject to the 
' ground of defeat ’ called * Confessing the Coutrary Opinion.* 

Vartika on Su. (20). 

[P. 567, L. I to L. 11.] 

When the Party, without trying to remove the charge 
from hi3 own statement, simply says—* the same defect is 
present in your statement also,’—this constitutes * confessing 
the contrary opinionhe admits, against his own thesis, 
what has been urged by the other party. 

Emmple. —Being charged as—‘ you are a thief, because 
you are a man ’—the man simply says—‘ then you also 
are the same.* Here he admits the defect in himself and 
then urges it against the other party ; and as such he is to 
be regarded as * defeated.’ The man who does not admit 
the charge would say in reply—‘ Being a man cannot be a 
reason for being a thief; what makes one a thief is the 
connection with (possession of) something belonging to 
another person, and not given away by him.’ And since in 
the former case the man shows that ho does not know this 
right answer, he becomes * defeated.’ 

“ Since the man urges an undesirable contingency arising 
out of the Opponent’s statement, this cannot be a * Ground 
of Defeat * so argue some people. These persons argue 
as follows“ This cannot be a ‘ Ground of Defeat,* because 
the man urges an undesirable contingency (against the 
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Opponent). As a matter of fact, he does not continue to 
admit the presence of the said flaw in his own statement, 
all that he does, is to point out that the same contingency 
arises out of the Opponent’s statement—* if being a man is a 
ground for being a thief, then, since you also are a man, you 
also are a thief.’” 

• This however is not right, for the very reason that you 
put forward. It is just because he urges an Undesirable 
contingency, when he ought to have given an answer, that it is 
clear that lie. is ignorant of the right answer, and is, on that 
account, * defeated/ 

Sutra (21). 

When one Party has rendered himself subject to 
a * Clincher,’ if the other party fails to bring it bomb 

TO HIM (by DIRECTLY CHARGING HIM WITH H’),—THE LATTER 
HIMSELF BECOMES SUBJECT TO THE CLINCHER OF (19) 
‘OVERLOOKING THE CENSURABLE.’ —(Su. 21). 

Bhasya on Su. (21). 

[P.263, LI. 13—14.3 

What is meant by the man being ‘ Censurable’ is that 
he becomes open to the contingency of the application of 
the ‘ Clincher’ being brought home to him; the * overlooking ’ 
of this means that lie is not directly charged with the words 
—‘ you have become subject to a Clincher Or Ground of 
Defeat.” 

This * Ground of Defeat ’ however can be pointed out 
only by the audience, when directly appealed to with the 
question—‘Who is defeated?’ The man himself, who had 
rendered himself open to a Clincher, could not very well 
show his own cloven feet (by saying ‘I had rendered myself 
to subject to a Clincher, and you failed to urge it against 
irie’). 

Vdrtika on SQ. (21). 

[P. 567, L. 14 to L. 19. J 

When one does not bring home the Clincher to the person 
that has incurred that Clincher, he himself becomes defeated; 
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as lie shows his ignorance of the fact of the other man 
having become subject to a Clincher. 

Some people say that this is not a * Ground of Defeat/ 
as the man goes on to say other things (in answer to the 
Opponent). These people argue as follows“ This cannot 
“be a * Ground of Defeat/ as the man offers other answers; 
it is true that he does not briug home the Clincher to the 
party that has incurred it,—but he still speaks on, and offers 
some other answer/* 

This however is not right, for the very same reason that 
has been put forward. Just because, when he should have 
urged the 4 Clincher/ he says something else,—he becomes 
defeated ; if he really knew (that the other party had already 
incurred a ‘Clincher’), for what purpose should he say 
anything else ? 

Sutra (21). 

When one party urges a 4 Clincher ’ when thebe 
is no 4 Clincher ’ (incurred by the other party),—it is 
a case of (20) 4 Censoring the Un-oensurablb/— 
(Su. 22). 

Bhasya on Su. (22). 

[P. 263, LI. 18—19.) 

It is only when the man has a wrong conception of the 
true character of the ‘Clincher’ that he can urge— 4 You 
are defeated*—against the other Party who, in fact, has 
not rendered himself subject to a ‘Clincher;’ and in doing 
so, since he would be censuring one who does not deserve 
to be censured, he should be regarded as * defeated.’* 

♦This is not the same as ‘ Einbarassment,’as in this Utter the man does not 
know what to say in answer, while in ‘ Censuring the Un-censurable* he says 
something, as the answer, which is not an answer at all. It is for this reason 
that this 4 Clincher ’ includes all Futile Rejoinders . The difference between this . 
and ‘Fallacious Probans’ lies in this that the ‘Fallacious Probans * when 
pointed out, tends to the ‘ defeat* of the propounder of the argument, while * Cen¬ 
suring the Un-censurable* is urged against the person who is answering an argu¬ 
ment,—Tdt par ya. 
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VSrtika on Su. (2?). 

[P. 558, LI. 1—2.] 

Even when there is no * Clincher ’ incurred, the man saya 
‘ You are defeated.’ The saying of this becomes a ‘ground 
of defeat,’ since it shows that the man is ignorant of what 
a * Clincher ’ really is. 

Sutra (23). 

Having taken up one standpoint, ip the party 

CABBIES ON THE DISCUSSION WITHOUT RESTRICTION,—IT IS 

a case of (21) ‘Inconsistency,’ — (Su. 23)* 

Bhnsya on SO. (23). 

[P. 264, L. 1 to L. 15.] 

Having affirmed a certain character in regard to a thing, 
if the party carries on further discussion without restriction 
— i;e.y even contrary to the view taken up before—it should 
be regarded as a case of * Inconsistency.’ E.g. * An entity 
never renounces itself,—there can be no distinction of what 
exists—that which is non-existent can never come into exist¬ 
ence,—no non-existent thing is overproduced;’ having taken 
up this standpoint, the Sanlehya goes on to establish this 
thesis in the following manner :—‘ All that is manifested 
must be regarded as emanating from a single origin, because 
there is a common substratum running through all emanations, 
—and in the case of the Earthen Cup and such things it is 
found that they have the substratum of Olay running through 
them all, and are the emanations from a single origin,—and 
all manifested things are found to have Pleasure, Pain, and 
Delusion running through them all,—and from seeing the sub¬ 
sistence of this common substratum in these—Pleasure, Pain, 
and Delusion,—we conclude that the whole of this Universe 
must be the emanation from a single origin.’*—When he 
has said this, he is met (by the Logician) with the following 
question—* How is it to be determined that a certain thing 
is the origin, and another the emanation ? ’—Thus questioned, 
the Sankhya answers—' 1 That which itself remains constant 
while one character of it ceases to exist and another comes 

♦ 'Hie right reading is as found in D. 
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into existence is the origin ; and the character that ceases to 
exist and comes into existence is the emanation.’ 9 

Now here we find that the S&dkhya has carried on discuss* 
ion without any restriction, without regard to the view 
taken up by him before, in fact even contrary to the opinion 
accepted before. For the opinion accepted by him at the outset 
was—‘ the non-existent can never come into existence—the 
existent cannot cease to exist; ’ and it is a well-known fact 
that unless there is ‘ cessation of existence ’ of what has been 
existent, or ‘ coming into existence ’ of what has been non-exis¬ 
tent, there can be no disappearance or appearance; e.g. when, 
the Olay remaining constant, its own character, in the shape of 
the Cup, comes into existence, it is said to appear, and when 
it has ceased to exist, it is said to disappear ;—all this should 
not be possible (according to the Sankhya standpoint) even 
in connection with the character of the Clay. Having all 
this urged against himself, if the Sankhya comes to admit 
that what is existent does cease to exist, and what is non¬ 
existent does comes into existence ,—then he becomes subject to 
the Clincher of ‘Inconsistence; * while if he does not admit 
the said facts, his thesis fails to be established.! 

Vartika on SO. (23). 

[P. 668, LI. 5—6.) 

The example is clearly explained in the JBhasya. The 
man becomes defeated, by abandoning the position taken 
up, as apart from his original Proposition.! 

Sutra (24). 

(22) The ‘ Fallacious Pbobans’ also, (are Clin¬ 
chers) AS THRY HAVE BEEN ADBEADY DESCRIBED. (SO. 24). 
♦The best reading of this passage is found in the fdtparya and D— 

vtvntfeiHu? wirfardftiw) Wit $f?r: uswNwWit fWit 

In the case of the Jar, the Clay is the constant factor ; while the 
varying shapes of the Jar, Cup &c., are the emanation*. 

f Without the said fact, no distinction is possible between ‘Origin* and 
‘Emanation and without this distinction, the original Proposition of the Sankhya 
can have no meaning* 

J If he contradicts his Proposition, he is open to the charge of ‘Contradiction.* 
In the present case what the man says, in the course of discussion is not the con¬ 
trary of his Proposition ftself, but of something else, which he may have accepted 
in course of the discussion. 
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JihBsya oq Su. (24 f. 

[P. 264, L. 17 to L. 22.] 

Tho * Fallacious Probans ’ also are * Grounds of Defeat.’ 
Question —“Is it on account of the presence Of some Other 
character that the Fallacious Probans come to be regarded 
as Clinchers ,—just in the same way as the * Instruments of 
of Cognition ’ come to be regarded as ‘ Objects of Cogni¬ 
tion’?” 

in answer to this the Sutra says —as they have been 
described,; i.e., it is in the character of the ' Fallacious 
Probans’ itself that they become \ ‘ Grounds of Defeat* 
(Clinchers) also. 


Thus have the Instruments of Bight Cognition and other 
categories been duly mentioned, defined and examined. 

' The Science of Reasoning that revealed itself to the Sage 
Aksapada, the chief of exponents,—of that Vatsyayaria has 
propounded the Commentary.’ 


Thus ends the Second Daily Lesson of the Fifth Discourse 
in the Bhasya of Vatsyayana. 

Vdrfika on Su. (24). 

[P. 568, L. 8 to L. 14.J 

The Fallacious Probans are to be regarded as * Grounds 
of Defeat ’ exactly in the same forms in which they have 
been classified according to their characteristics. 


Thus have the * Instruments of Right Cognition ’ and 
the other categories been duly mentioned in the first SQ$ra, 
defined, in the First AdhySya, and examined, in the rest of 
the work ; and thus the exposition of the whole Truth should 

be regarded as having been fulfilled. 
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‘The Futile Rejoinders with all their details, the defini- 
tiou of the Clinchers,—and the conclusion of the Science 
—these have been expounded in the Fifth Discourse.’ 

*Th e Shdsya, which Vafcsyayana, the very picture off 
Aksapada, wrote,—of that great Hhasya, this Commentary 
has been written by the descendant of Bharadvaja.’ 


Thus ends the Fifth Discourse in the Var^ika of Dd- 
dyotakara. 
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